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ESSAY on EDUCATION. 


The THIRD- BOOK continued. 


« 4 is now thirty years ſince a young exile was 
" reduced to the loweſt miſery in a town in 
« 1 Italy. He bad been bred a Calviniſt; but 
60 finding himſelf, through his own inconſider- 
„ ateneſs, a tugitive, and — of all reſource, 
« in a foreign country, he changed his religion for 
* bread. In that ſame town there was an hoſpital 
<« for proſelytes, into which he was admitted, As 
<< he received inſtructions on controverſy, his mind 
<« was filled with doubts, which he had never en- 
<< tertained before; and he learned the nature of 
« yices, of which he had been 1 t: he be- 
* came acquainted with new doctrines; and with 
« newer. manners; he was witneſs to them, and 
«© they had like to have proved his ruin. Fain 
„% would he have made his eſcape, but he was con- 
6 hows 1 he 3 but was [! for its 
and being now at the mercy is tyrants, 
« ſaw himſelf treated as a criminal, for endeavour- 
ing to preſerve himſelf from guilt. They who 
40 7 n r 
« of violence and injuſtice naturally, produces in a 
Vol. II. a he" « perſon 
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perſon unpractiſed in thoſe iniquitous arts, they 
„alone are capable of forming an idea of his diſ- 
& treſs. The tears flowed down his cheeks, but 
their courſe was ſtopped by rage and indignation. 
He implored the aſſiſtance of heaven and of 
6 you men : he diſcloſed his caſe. to all about him, 
„ but they would not believe him. He ſaw none 
« but vile domeſtics, eager to execute the com- 
« mands of the wretch that attempted to injure 
« him; or accomplices of the ſame crime, who 
„ mocked his reſiſtance, and excited him to imitate 
their example. Utter ruin muſt have attended 
« him, had it not been for an honeſt clergyman, 
_ « who happened to be in the ſame hoſpital about 
„ ſome bulineſs, and with whom he found an op- 
« portunity of conferring in private. The clergy- 
man being 3 ſtood in need of all the world; 
but the unfortunate ſtranger ſtood more in need 
« of him; the prieſt did not ſcruple to favour his 
« eſcape, at the hazard of creating to himſelf a new 
enemy. g 

The youth having eſcaped the jaws of vice, to 
return into thoſe of poverty, ſtruggled in vain 
s againſt his deſtiny ; till at length he imagined he 
« had overcome it. At the firſt glimmering of 
«c 
cc 


proſperity, he forgot both his misfortunes and his 

protector. For this ingratitude he was ſoon pu- 
„ niſhed, and all his expectations vaniſhed : in vain 
did his youthful genius endeavour to keep him 
above ground; he was hurt by romantic no- 
tions. Having neither abilities nor addreſs to 
make his way through the world ; incapable of 
moderation, and yet averſe to vice ; he pretended 
to ſo many things, that he could make himſelf - 
maſter of none. Reduced to his former diſtreſs, 
* without bread to cat, without ſhelter, and ready, 
in ſhort, to periſh with hunger, he recollected his 
* benefaQtor. .. At 
| 40 In 
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& Tn this diſtreſs, he returned to the cl 
&« whom he found at home, and met with a kind re- 
« ception. The ſight of this unfortunate youth re. 
« minded the prieſt of the action he had 
« done; a circumſtance which ever exhilarates the 
« heart, This man was naturally humane and com- 
e paſſionate; he ſympathized with others in their 
« misfortunes, from a ſenſe of his own, and proſ- 
„ perity had not ſterled his heart; in ſhort, his na- 
«< tural diſpoſition to virtue, was improved by the 
« maxims of true philoſophy. He received the 
6 young man with great cordiality, procured him a 
ging, recommended him to the people of the 
„ houle, and ſhared his little income with him, 
* which was hardly ſufficient to maintain himſelf; 
* nay further, he conſoled, he inſtructed him; he 
taught him, in ſhort, that moſt difficult art of 
<« ſuffering with patience in the ſchool of adverſity. 
Little would prejudiced perſons expect all this 
from a prieſt, and an Italian. 
„This honeſt clergyman was a poor country vi- 
« car, and a native of Savoy. By the frailty of your 
he had incurred the diſpleaſure of his biſhop, an 
<« paſſed the mountains in ſearch of a livelihood, 
* which he could not procure in his own country. 
He had ſome ſhare of wit and learning; and his 
e perſon being agreeable, he found friends at laſt, 
« who recommended him to the miniſter of ſtate, 
in order to be employed in the education of his 
*© ſon: but he preferred poverty to dependance, be- 
ing ignorant of the manner of ce himſelf 
* among the great. He did not ſtay long with the 
„ miniſter; neither, upon parting, did he loſe his 
confidence or eſteem. As he led a regular life, 
and was beloved by every body, he flattered him- 
* ſelf he ſhould be able to recover the good graces 
* of his ordinary, and obtain ſome little cure in the 
e mountains, where he ſhould retire for the remain- 
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an ESSAY 
&« der of his days. Such was the utmoſt pitch of 
“ his ambition. 

«. He felt a natural inclination towards the young 
« fugitive, which induced him to examine minutely 


into his character. He perceived that the frowns 


&« of fortune had vitiated his heart; that diſgrace 
« and contempt had depreſſed his courage; that 
&« his pride had been converted into a keen re- 
% ſentment, which continually held out to his 
% view the injuſtice and cruelty of mankind, the 
« perverſity of their nature, and the chimerical ex- 
6 iſtence of human virtue. He had perceived, that 
« religion ſerves only for a maſk to intereſt; and the 
„ divine worſhip, for a ſafeguard to hypocriſy. 
*&© Amidft the ſubtlety of vain diſputes, he had ſeen 
6 that paradiſe and hell were become mere quibbles ; 
he had ſeen the ſublime and original idea of the ſu- 
« preme Creator disfigured by the fantaſtical notions 
« of men; and finding, that to believe in the Deity, 
e he muſt renounce the judgment he had formed of 


the Divine Majeſty, he beheld, with the ſame eye 


4 of ſcorn, all our ridiculous reveries, and the o 
“ ject to which we apply them: neither knowing 


the preſent mo” of things, nor forming any 


d jdea in re to the cauſe of their exiſtence, he 
ſunk into the moſt ſtupid ignorance, with a pro- 


* found contempt for every body that pretended to 


« more knowledge than himſelf. 

The neglect of all religion, leads to that of 
<« ſocial duty. This progreſs was already more than 
« half made in the . of our young libertine; 
* ox his inclinations were not naturally vicious; 
but incredulity and poverty had gradually extin- 
*. 9 his diſpoſition to. virtue; and by leaving 
de him only the manners of a vagabond, and the 
e morals of an atheiſt, were hurrying him headlong 


to ruin. 


« His 


5 einn at _ 
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4 His ruin, though almoſt" inevitable, was not 
yet completed. The youth had ſome knowledge, 
« and his education had not been neglected. He 
« was now in that happy ſtage of, life, when the 
* fermentation of the blood gins to warm the 
e ſoul, without ſubjecting it to the tyranny of 
the ſenſes. He was then in his full vigour of 
« mind. He had a natural baſhfulneſs and timidity, 
e which ſupplied the place of reſtraint; and pro- 
« trated, as it were, that period, in which a go- 
< vernor is obliged tg watch moſt carefully over the 
conduct of his pupil. The example of a brutal 
and odious depravity, inſtead of heightening, 
had depreſſed his imagination. A gene diſreliſh 
had long ſupplied the place of virtue, to preſerve 
4 his innocence, which was not to be overcome; 
but by a more bewitching deluſion. BR 
The prieſt beheld the danger, and the remedy. 
«« Difficulties did not diſcourage him. Pleaſed with 
« his work, he reſolved to finiſh it; and reſtore to 
virtue, the victim he had ſnatched from infamy. 
In the execution of his deſign, he proceeded gra- 
« qdually: the beauty of the motive raiſed his cour- 
„age, and ſuggeſted to him ſuch means as were 
« worthy of his zeal. Whatever might be his ſuc- 
« ceſs, he was ſure of not loſing his time; for thoſe 
«© who intend well, muſt ever ſucceed. 
„He began with gaining the confidence of the 
rg 8 by ſhewing no ſelfiſh view in the favours 
e conferred upon him, by not importuning him 
« with catechiſms and ſermons, but always adapting 
* his diſcourſe to his capacity; and by making him- 
« ſelf little, in order to be upon a level with his pro- 
« ſelyte. A very affecting ſpectacle it was, in my 
e opinion, to ſee a grave clergyman become the 
companion of a young rake; and virtue Looping, 
in ſome meaſure, to vice, in order to triump 
over it with the greater ſecurity. When the = 
"=" mY e 
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AN ESSAY- 
iſh youth came to unboſom himſelf to the vicar, 
and in the heighth of confidence, to tell him all 


his weakneſſes, the pneſt gave a patient ear, and 
releaſed him from his une $; without approv- 


ing his vices, he ſeemed to intereſt himſelf in his 
favour. Never did he drop any indiſcreet cen- 


ſure, to put a ſtop to the youth's loquacioulineſs, 


or to diminiſh his confidence. The pleaſure with 


which he imagined himſelf to be heard, encour- 


aged him to be more communicative. Thus he 


made his general confeſſion, without intending to 
confeſs at all. | 

« After mature reflection on the diſpoſition and 
character of the youth, «he prieſt ſaw clearly, 
that notwithſtanding he was not ignorant for a 
perſon of his age, yet he had forgot every thing 
that it behoved him to know ; and that the mi- 
ſery to which he had been reduced by fortune, 
had bereft him of every juſt idea of good and 
evil. There is a degree of brutality that deſtroys 
the ſoul; and he who thinks only of a livelihood, 
is quite deaf to the ſuggeſtions of conſcience. In 


order to preſerve the youth from this moral death. 


which ſeemed to be impending, he began with 
inſpiring him with the paſſion of ſelf - love, and with 
a juſt eſteem of his own capacity. He pointed 
out to him a better turn of fortune, by a proper 
uſe of his abilities; he raiſed a generous ardour in 
his breaſt, by reciting the laudable actions of 


e others; and by railing his admiration in favour of 
cc 


thoſe who pertormed them, he encouraged him to 


„ follow their example. To wean him inſenſibly 


cc 
<c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


from an indolent lite, he ſet him upon making ex- 


tracts out of good books; and pretending to want 


© thoſe extracts, he cheriſhed in his breaſt the noble 
ſentiment of gratitude, By theſe means he indi- 
rectly inſtructed him; by theſe he inſenſibly led 
<< him to reſume ſo good an opinion of his own abi- 


„ lities, 


* 
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« ities, as to be no longer contemptible in his own 
cc E, 3. 

2 A rrifling incident will enable che reader to 
judge of the prudent management of this good- 
„% natured man, in raiſing his pupil above the mi- 
* ſery of his preſent ſtate, without ſeeming to have 
„an eye to his —＋ — The _ was of fuch 
„% known 1 diſcernment, that many 

« ple +2 ny Fo their charitable donations 7 
through his hands, rather than through thoſe of 
the more opulent c One day, when he 
happened to have ſome money to diſtribute among 
the poor, the youth had the meanneſs to aſk part 
* of it. No, ad the vicar, we are brothers; 
you are one of my family, and I muſt not med- 
dle with that depoſitum on» my private account, 
* This ſaid, he gave him out of his own pocket the 
„ ſum he demanded. Such leſſons as theſe are ſel- 
„ dom thrown away on young people, unleſs their 
minds have been intirely corrupted. 

I am tired of ſpeaking in the third perſon, and 
my precaution is to no 1 for you are ſenſi- 
ble, dear fellow- citizen, that this unhappy fugi- 
tive is myſelf. I am now ſufficiently advanced in 
life, to to confeſs the follies of my youth 

„ and the perſon who reſcued me from ruin, wel 

* deſerves of my hands, even at the expence of a 
few bluſhes, that I ſhould ſhew ſome gratitude to 
my benefactor.” 

«© What ſtruck me the moſt, was to behold my 
« worthy maſter adorning private life with every vir- 
tue, unmixed with the — of vice: his piety 
« was free from hypocriſy, his humanity from weak - 
e neſs; his diſcourſe plain and upright, and his 
conduct conformable to his doctrine. I did not 
« obſerve that he gave himſelf any trouble, whether 
e thoſe. he aſſiſted with the charitable diſtributions, 
« came to hear maſs ; whether they often went to 
B 4 10 con- 
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confeſſion ; whether they faſted on days com- 
& manded; whether they abſtained from fleſh meat 


at ſet times, or performed the like external acts of 


religion, without which you would have no chance 


of aſſiſtance from a bigotted Roman catholic, even 
Rong you were to dic with hunger for the want 
of it. | 
* Encouraged by theſe obſervations, inſtead of 
affecting to court his favour with the extraordi- 
nary zeal of a new convert, I did not conceal 
from him my private mode of thinking, and I 
perceived it gave him no offence. Sometimes I 


might imagine he overlooked my indifference for 


the religion I had embraced, becauſe he ſaw me 
equally indifferent to the religious perſuaſion in 
which I had been educated ; and he knew that my 
contempt of them was not owing to any prejudice 
of party. But what could I think, when I heard 
him occaſionally approve of doctrines contrary to 
thoſe of the „K. of Rome, and ſet a very 
ſlight value on her ceremonies? I ſhould have 
thought him to be a proteſtant in diſguiſe, had I 
found him leſs exact in the obſervance of thoſe 
ſame uſages, which he ſeemed to hold in contempt; 
but knowing, that in private he diſcharged the 
duties of a prieſt with as much punctuality, as if 


«he had been expoſed to the eye of the public, I 
* knew not how to reconcile theſe contradictions. 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


Except the foible which had occaſioned his diſ- 
grace, and of which he was not yet thoroughly 
cured, his life was exemplary, his manners pure 
and uncorrupt, his converſation modeſt and in- 
ſtructive. As I lived with him upon terms of 
the greateſt intimacy, I found my eſteem for 
him began daily to increaſe; and his repeated 
goodneſs having intirely gained my affections, 


8 with impatience I expected an opportunity of 
learning the principles on which the unifor- 


« mity 
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clining me to pride, mankind were become deſpi- 
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mity of ſo extraordinary a conduct was found- 
= f 


« This opportunity did not ſo quickly offer. Be- 
fore he would diſcloſe his mind, he was willing to 
ſee what effects the good inſtructions he had given 
to his pupil, would produce in his mind. The 

ol thing in me to extirpate, was a proud miſ- 
anthropy, a ſourneſs and averſion to the rich and 
the fortunate, as if they were become ſuch at my 

nce, and their pretended happineſs had been 


uſurped from mine. The vanity of youth, which 


winces at humiliation, did but roo much encou- 
rage this ſour diſpoſition ; and the ſelf-· love with 
which my monitor endeavoured to inſpire me, in- 


cable in my eyes, ſo that I had now added con- 
tempt to my averſion. 

Ihe prieſt without directly oppoſing this pride 
prevented its 8 into obduracy; he 
did not diſcourage my ſelf - love, but rendered 
it leſs contemptuous in re to my neighbour. 
He removed the vail with which the of thi 
was covered, and ſhewed me the miſchiefs that 
lay under the diſguiſe; he taught me how to be- 
wall the errors of my fellow- creatures, to relent 
at their miſeries, and to view them rather with an 
eye of pity than envy. Full of com for hu- 
man foibles, from a deep ſenſe of his own, he 
perceived that mankind were where fuf- 
ferers by their own and other people's folly ; he 
beheld the poor enſlaved by the rich, 


theſe 
by their prejudices. Believe me, ſaid he, our de- 
luſions inſtead of leſſening, do but add to our 
evils; they fix a price on what has no intrinſic 
« yalue, and render us ſenſible to a thouſand pri 


tions, which we ſhould not otherwiſe feel. Peace 
of mind conſiſts in contemning whatever is capable 


of diſturbing it; the man who ſets the moſt value 
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on life, enjoys it leaſt; and he who i is greedieſt 


* after happineſs, is always the moſt unhappy. 
* Alas! what a diſmal picture you have drawn, 
6. replied I in the bitterneſs of my foul. If we 
« muſt deny ourſelves every thing, of what ufe then 
* was it to be born? and if we muſt hold happineſs 
* itſelf in contempt, who then can be happy? I 
* can, anſwered the prieſt one day, in ſuch a tone as 
« — ſtruck me. You happy! you who have 
been fo unſucceſsful, you who are a poor, mm 


«.{ 92 I will tell you, child, anſwered the prieſt, 
4 with all my heart. 

Fhereupon he gave me to underſtand, that 
«after having heared my confeſſion, he intended 
to make his to me. 1 will impart to you, ſaid he 
« embracing me, every ſentiment of my foul. You 
* ſhall ſee me, if not as I really am, at leaſt ſuch 
as. F appear to myſelf. When you have heard my 
* intire profeſſion of faith, when you are thoroughly 


| « informed of the ſtare of my mind, you will know 


why 1 eſteem myſelf happy, and if you think 
« with me, you will learn to Wind the ſame felicity. 
<«. But theſe confeſſions are not the work of a mo- 
ment: it requires ſome time to make you ac- 
＋quainted with my thoughts on the condition of 
< Humanity, and the real value of life; let us chuſe 


La a more proper time and 13 to indulge our- 


< ſelves in 9 converſa 


dies, ale ed rear impati patience to hear him; 
tte N was deferred no longer than till the 


< next morning. It was — and we roſe at 
break of day. He conducted me out of town to 
<«: ani eminence;. from whence we perceived the Po's 
<< rapid; ſtream watering a delightful country. The 
<«- deepnings of the landſkip were crowne by the 
lofty chair of Alpine 32% hoc The fun juft 
emerging from = horizon, ſhot his beams ob- 
13 2 « liquely 
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« Jiquely over the —— and the ſhadows of trees, 
« mountains, and houſes projecting to a conſider- 
« able length, a thouſand different degrees of light 
&« and ſhade contributed to enrich one of the fineſt 
« landſkips that ever mortal eye beheld. Nature 
« ſeemed to have diſplayed all her magnificence to 
« our view, in order to render it a fit ſubje& of en- 
« tertainment. After we had contem theſe 
« Objects for ſome time in ſilence, the man of 

« addreſſed himſelf to me in the following manner.” 


THE 
PR OF ESS1ION 
1 0 F 8 
1 1 T H 
Made by the Vicar of Savoy. 


diſcourſes, or profound diſputations from me. 

m no great philoſopher, nor am I deſirous of that 
honour. But I have good ſenſe ſometimes; and at 
all times I am a lover of truth, I do not chufe to 
argue with you, nor even ſhall I attempt to convince 
you ; ſufficient it is for me to diſcloſe to you what I 
really think in the full ſimplicity of my heart. Con- 
ſult your own, during my diſcourſe; and that is all 
I require of you. It I am miſtaken, it is not wil- 
fully; and that is ſufficient, to prevent my error 
from being deemed a crime; were you to be miſ- 
taken in x ſame manner, there would be no great 


M Y child, you are not to expect any learned 
a 


harm in it. If my notion is right, we are endowed with 
reaſon alike, and have the ſame intereſt to liſten to her 
voice 
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voice; why ſhould not you therefore think in the 
ſame manner as 17 = Bo 
I vas born a poor peaſant, deſigned by my ſtation 
to till the earth; but my parents thought it a much 
finer thing for me to get my bread by the trade 
of a prieſt; and they found out means to ſend me 
to ſchool. Neither they nor myſelf had any view 
in this, of inquiring after truth or real happineſs, 
but only to know as much as was neceſſary to ob- 
tain admiſſion into orders. I learnt juſt what they 
would have me learn, I ſaid what they would have 
me ſay, I engaged in the ſtate of life they pointed 
out to me, and was ordained prieſt. But ſoon I 
12323 that by obliging me to ſurpaſs humanity, I 
had promiſed more than Fcould perform. 

e are told that conſcience is the effect of preju- 
dice; yet by my own experience I know that it 
ſteadily purſues the order of nature, in ſpite of the 
laws of man. In vain do they multiply their prohi- 
bitions, we feel but a feeble remorſe for doing that 
which nature under a proper regulation permits, 
and a much feebler for conforming to whatever ſne 

reſcribes. She has not yet addreſſed herſelf to your 
enſes, my good youth; and may you long continue 
in this happy ſtate, in which the voice of nature is 
that of innocence. Remember that you offend her 
more by preventing, than by combating her inclina- 
tions; you ſhould begin to learn to reſiſt, in order 
to know when you may innocently yield. 

From my earlieſt youth I paid a reſpect to mar- 
riage, as the firſt and holieft inſtitution of nature. 
Having reſigned my right of entering into this ſtate, 
I reſolved not to profane it; for notwithſtanding my 
ſtudy of the ſchoolmen, yet as I had ever led an uni- 
form ſimple life, I retained the firſt impreſſions of the 
law of nature ; they had not been as yet effaced by 
the maxims of the world, and my poverty kept me 
from the temptations ſuggeſted by ſophiſtry 2 vice. 
9 | It 
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It was this reſolution that ruined me; my reſpect 
for the marriage bed, contributed to the diſcovery 
of my weakneſs. It became requiſite to expiate the 
ſcandal; I was impriſoned, ſuſpended from my office, 
and baniſhed. Thus I became a victim to my deli- 
cacy, rather than to my incontinence. The reproaches 
which attended my diſgrace, fully convinced me, 
that in many caſes we need only to aggravate the 
guilt, if we are deſirous to come off with impunity. | 
Very little experince of this kind carries a reſlective 
mind a great way. Obſerving by melancholy ex- 
amples, a general ſubverſion of the ideas I had con- 
ceived of juſtice, and honeſty, and of all human 
duty, I gradually began to loſe ſome of the opt- 
nions I had imbibed; thoſe which remained, being 
inſufficient to form a body capable of ſupporting 
itſelf, by degrees the evidence of the principles 
to vaniſh; and being reduced at length to a total igno- 
rance and want of thought, I funk exactly into your 
ſituation ; with this difference, that my incredulity, 
being the fruit of a much riper age, was formed 
with greater difficulty, and muſt have been far more 
difficult to remove. | 

I was in that very diſpoſition of uncertainty and 
doubt, which Des Cartes requires for an inquiry 
after truth. This is a painful ſituation; but it is of 
ſhort continuance vice or indolence only can engage 
us to reſign ourſelves up to it. My heart was not fa 
debauched, as to find any pleaſure in it; and nothi 
ſo greatly preſerves the habit of reflection, as to 
more content in ourſelves, than in our fortune. 

I therefore began to contemplate the wretched 
fate of mortals, fluctuating in this ocean of human 
opinions, without either helm or compaſs, abandon- 
ed to their impetuous paſſions, without any other 
guide than an unexperienced pilot, who knows not 
the right courſe, nor from what point he failed, nor 
to what port he is ſteering. I ſaid to myſelf; I on 
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the trath; I have been inquiring after it in vain; 
let me ſee it, and I will firmly embrace it; why 
ſhould it lie concealed*from a heart formed to adore 
it? 1 * of | 
Though I have often experienced very great hard- 
ſhips, yet I never led a life fo diſagreeable, as that 
which I paſſed during thoſe times of perturbation 
and anxiety, when. inceſſantly wandering from one 


doubt to another, all the benefit I received from my 
long meditations, was blind uncertainty, and a hea 


of contradictions in regard to the cauſe of my exi- 
ſtence, and the rule of human duty. 

I cannot comprehend how it is poſſible to be a 
— — by ſyſtem, and bona fide. Either there are no 
ſuc 12 or they are the moſt wretched of 


all mankind. Suſpenſion and doubt in regard to 


matters which it behoves us to know, is too violent 


a ſtate for the human mind: the reſiſtance it makes, 
does not laſt long; it determines one way or other, 
whether we will or no; and it or rather to be im- 
poſed upon, than not to believe art all. 

What added very much to my perplexity, was 
that being educated in a church, which takes upon 
her to determine every thing, and will not permit 
her members to doubt, the rejecting of one ſingle 
we made me reject all the reſt; and the impoſſibi- 
ity of aſſenting to ſo many abſurd deciſions, unhing- 
ed my belief even in regard to thoſe, which were 
not ſubje& to the ſame abſurdity. By being ordered 
to believe every thing, I was prevented from giving 
my aſſent to any thing, and I knew not where to 


I conſulted the philoſophers, ſearched their books, 
examined into their different opinions; but found 
them all conceited and dogmatical even in, their pre- 
tended ſcepticiſm, extremely ignorant, proving no- 
thing, an DE at one another; in this they 
all agreed, and it ſeemed to be the only point 

N in 
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in which they had reaſon on their ſide. Victorious 
whenever they attack, hut weak and ſpiritleſs, when 
they act upon the defenſive. wes _ their rea- 
ſons, they have none but to deſtroy z it you reckon 
voices, each ſtands by himſelf; and they agree only 
to diſpute: to hiten to theſe was not the way to get 
rid of my uncertainty. | 

I perceived very plainly that the inſufficiency of the 
human underſtanding is the firſt cauſe of that prodi- 
ious diverſity of ſentiments ; and pride the ſecond. 
e have no way to meaſure this immenſe machine, 
no way to calculate its various relations: we know 
not its firſt laws, nor its final cauſe; we do not 
even know ourſelves; we are ignorant of our nature, 
and of our active principle; we can ſcarcely tel 
whether man be a ſimple or compound being; on all 
ſides are we — vs. with impenetrable myſteries; 
they are beyond the ſcale of ꝗenſible beings; we 
think we have underſtanding enough to pierce through 
them, but it is all imagination. In this viſionary 
world every one purſues which route he pleales, but 
no body can tell whether his be the right one or not. 
And yet we would fain know and penetrate into 
every thing. The only point of which we are igno- 
rant, is that we are incapable of knowledge. We 
had rather be determined by chance, and believe 
what does not really exiſt, than acknow thar 
none of us can ſee into the reality of things. — 
we are but an inconſiderable part of a great 
the bounds of which ſurpaſs our comprehenſion, and 
which its Maker has reſigned to our fooliſh diſputes, 
yet we are vain enough to determine the nature of 
that whole, with its relations in regard to us. 

- Even if philoſophers were capable of diſcovering 
the truth, yet where is the man that would find his 
intereſt in doing it? Each knows that his ſyſtem is nor 
better founded than the others; yet he maintains it, 
becauſe it is his own. There 'is not one of 8 
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that upon coming to the knowledge of truth and 
falſhood, would not prefer the error of his own 
finding, to the truth diſcovered by another. Where 
is ere her, who, for his own glory, would 

not willingly deceive mankind ? Where is the man, 
who, in his own breaſt, has any other object in view, 
than that of diſtinguiſhing himſelf? Provided he riſes 
above the vulgar, provided he can eclipſe his com- 
petitors, that is all he wants. The eſſential point is 
to think differently from others. Among believers 
he is an atheiſt, among the atheiſts he would paſs 
for a believer. MT 
The firſt advantage I derived from theſe reflec- 
tions, was to confine my reſearches to what imme- 
diately concerned myſelf; to reſt ſatisfied under an 
intire ignorance of every thing elſe; and not to 
trouble my head, even ſo much as by doubting, in 
regard to matters Which it was not my intereſt to 
w. | 
1 likewiſe perceived, that inſtead of freeing me 
from my uſeleſs doubts, philoſophers. would only 
multiply thoſe which tormented me, without ſolving 
any. I therefore took another guide, and ſaid to 
myſelf; let us conſult the internal light ; it will be a 
better guide than they; or at leaſt if it leads me into 
error, this will be my own; and I ſhall be leſs 
corrupted in — my own whimſies, than in 
ſwallowing their impoſition and deceit. 

Then revolving in my mind the different opinions, 
which had ſucceſſively ſwayed. me ſince the time of 
my birth, I perceived very plainly, that although none 
of them had ſufficient evidence to produce immediate 
conviction, yet they were poſſeſſed of different degrees 
of probability, and that the mind aſſented or diſſented 
in different proportions. After I had made this firſt 
obſervation, comparing all theſe different ideas, with- 
out taking the conſideration of prejudice into the ac- 
count, Ifound that the firſt and moſt common, was = 
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the ſimpleſt and the moſt rational, and that to ob- 
tain the general aſſent, it wanted only to have been 
propoſed the laſt. Suppoſe, for example, all the an- 
cient and modern philoſophers had exhauſted their 
abſurd ſyſtems of forces, chances, fatality, neceſſity, 
atoms, anima mundi, vivified matter, and materia- 
liſm of every kind; and then came the celebrated 
Dr. Clarke, inſtructing the world, and proclaimi 
the ſupreme Creator of all things, the Adenber 
every bleſſing. With what applauſe and admiration 
would this new ſyſtem have been received; a ſyſtem 
ſo grand, ſo noble, and fo ſublime; a ſyſtem ſo well 
adapted for raiſing the mind, and eſtabliſhing vir- 
tue; at the ſame time ſo ſimple and clear, and con- 
taining fewer incomprehenſibilities, than we meet 
with abſurdities in every other opinion! Thus I rea- 
foned with myſelf ; they are all liable to inſolvable 
objections, becauſe the human underſtanding is too 
they make againſt 
no one ſyſtem more than another. But how great a 
difference is there between the direct proofs! Oughe 
not he who gives ſo good an explanation of the 
whole, to carry the preference, when his opinion is 
liable to no ſtronger objection than the reſt? 

The love of truth being now all my philoſophy, 
and my whole method being reduced to a plain caſy 
rule, which diſpenſed with my entering into the 
vain ſubtlety of arguments ; I reſumed my in- 
quiry into thoſe parts of knowledge in which I 
was intereſted. I determined to admit as evident all 
thoſe to which I could not inwardly refuſe my aſſent; 
and as true all thoſe, which to me ap to have 
a connexion with the former; but to leave the reſt 
as uncertain, without either rejecting or admitting 
them, and without troubling my head about their 
explanation, when attended with no utility. | 

But who am I? What right have 1 to judge of 
things; and who is it that determines my judg- 

Vor. II. S: +: ment? 
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ment? If it be involuntary, and a conſequence of 
the impreſſions I. receive, in vain do I puzzle my 
head about theſe idle reſearches; either they will be 
of no effect; or they will ſucceed of themſelves, 
without my pretending to direct them. I muſt there- 
fore turn my thoughts upon myſelf, in order to know 
the inſtrument I propoſe to make uſe of, and how 
far I may depend upon it. | 
I exiſt, and have ſenſes by which I am affected. 
This is the firſt truth that ſtrikes me, and in which 
I am obliged to acquieſce. Have I a proper idea of 
my exiſtence, or do I perceive it only by my ſenſa- 
tions? This is my firſt doubt, which it is impoſſible 
for me at preſent to ſolve. Continually affected, either 
by the immediate act, or the remembrance of ſenſa- 
tions, how is it poſſible for me to know, whether the 
idea T have of Gl, is ſomething extraneous to thoſe 
ſenſations, and may be 1 ent of them? 

My ſenſations are fo within me, ſince they 
make me perceive my exiſtence; but their cauſe is 
external, ſince they affect me whether I will or no; 
and it is not in my power, either to produce or an- 
nthilate them. I therefore perceive very clearly, that 
my ſenfation, which is ſomething within me, and its 
cauſe or object, which is ing external, are not 
the ſame thing. ORE 
Hence I not only infer my own exiſtence, but 
likewiſe that of other beings, namely, the objects of 
my ſenſations; and even if thoſe objects were no 
more than ideas, ſtill it is true, that ideas are 
not myſelf. 

Now. whatever I feel extraneous to myſelf, and 
acting upon my ſenſes, I call matter; and every 
portion of matter, which I conceive to be united in 
individuals, I diſtinguiſh by the name of body. Thus 
all the diſputes of idealiſts and materialiſts ſignify 
nothing to me; their diſtinctions in regard to the 

appearance and reality of bodies are mere chimeras. 
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You now find me as fu 
ſtence of the univerſe, as 
wards on the objects of my ſenſations; and finding 
I have the faculty of comparing them, I feel my- 


ſelf endued with an active force, of which I knew 
N 
o perceive is feeling, to c is 

theſe * not the — thing. By Sala . 
objects preſent themſelves to — mind, ſeparate and 

ſuch as they naturally are: by compariſon, 
I mgve and tranſport them, as it were, and place 
them one up another, in order to, pronounce 


19 
convinced of the exi- 
my own. I reflect after · 


give a meaning 


1 vain do 15 . — 
ſenſible an for that ineligen force, which lays 
one object upon another, and pronounces Judg: 


ment; Lowe find any fuch in — This 

ſive being will feel each object ſeparately, or elſe it 
will feel the total object formed of both; but 
having no. ſtrength to - os them one upon ano- 
ther, it will never be able to judge or compare 


them. 
ſeeing their re · 


To ſee two objects at once, is not 
lations, nor den of the difference: to perceive 
ſeveral one without the other, is not num- 
bering them. I may have at the ſame inſtant the 
— f a large and of a ſmall ſtick without com- 
hang them, or without judging that one is ſmaller 
e other, as I 4 — 9 intire 3 

9 reckoning m heſe compara 
ideas, greater, ſi * Tel as the numerical l Ades 
of one, two, c. are by no means ſenſations, though 


* M. de la Condamine takes notice of a . who 
could reckon no farther than three. Yet as thoſe people had 


hands, they muſt have often ſeen their fingers, though they were 
not able to compute as far as hive. 
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the occaſion of producing them is intirely owing to 
ſenſible pe KL 3 


tions. . | 
We ate told that. a ſenſitive being diſtinguiſhes 
the ſenſations from one another, merely by the diffe- 
| rence between thoſe perceptions of ſenſe : this requires 
4 ſome explication. When the ſenſations vary, the ſen- 
ſitive being diſtinguiſhes them by their differences; 
1 when they are ike, it diſtinguiſhes them by their 
being one without the other. How would it other- 
_ wiſe be poſſible for it, in the caſe of a ſimultaneous 
ſenſation, to diſtinguiſh two equal objects? It would |, 
abſolutely be obliged to confound thoſe two objects, 
eſpecially in the ſyſtem which pretends, that the re- 
preſentative ſenſations of extenſion are not extended. 
When the two ſenſations, which you intend to com- 
pare, are perceived, their impreſſion is made; each 
objęct is perceived by ſenſe; they are both perceived; 
and yet there is no perception of their relation, Were 
the judgment of this relation no more than a fenſa- 
tion, and intirely proceeding from the object, my 
determinations would Me Se, erroneous, ſince it is 
ever certain that I perceive by ſenſe what I really do 
perceive. | 
How comes it then that I am miſtaken in regard 
to the relation of theſe two ſticks, eſpecially if they 
are not parallel? Why do I ſay, for inſtance, that 
the little ſtick is equal to a third of the large 
one, when it is equal only to a fourth? How hap- 
pens the mage, which is the ſenſible perception, 
not to be conformable to its model, the object? It 
is becauſe I am an active being, when I judge that 
the comparative operation is defective; and my un- 
derſtanding, which judgeth the relations, blends its 
errors with the truth of the ſenſations, which only 
exhibit the object. 
Add to all this a reflection that will ſurely 
ſtrike you, when you come to think of it; viz, if fi 
we were mere paſſive beings in the uſe of our ſenſes, ti 
there would be no communication between them Fo 
"rs a * % ; would 
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would be impoſſible for us to know that the body 
we touch, and the object we behold, are the fame. 
We ſhould either perceive no ſenſible object without 
ourſelves, or there would be, in-regard to us, no more 
than five ſenſible ſubſtances, the identity of which 
we ſhould nor be able to diſcern, | 

Give what name you will to that faculty of mind, 
which brings my ſenſations to a proximity, and com- 
pares them to „ let it be called attention, me- 


ditation, reflection, or what you pleaſe; ſtil] it is cer- 


tainly in me, and not in the things; it is I alone that 
produce it, though this production is entirely ow! 

to the impreſſion I received from the obj — 
me. Without being at liberty to perceive by ſenſe 
or not, I have it ſtill in my power to examine more 
or leſs, what I do ive. 

I am not therefore a mere ſenſitive and paſſive 
being, but a being of an active and intelligent na- 
ture; and let philoſophers ſay what they will, I dare 
pretend to the honour of cogitation. I only know 
that truth ĩs in the things, and not in my mind which 
judges of them; and that the leſs there is of mine 
in the judgment I form, the ſurer I am of attaining 
the truth: thus my rule of reſigning myſelf rather 
. than reaſon, is confirmed by reaſon it- 

Having, as it were, made ſure of my own exi- 
in to look beyond myſelf, and with a 
kind of horror I view this little being of mine, thrown 
into the expanſe of the univerſe, loſt and drown- 
ed, as it were, in the immenſity of beings, without 


* * 


underſtanding their nature, either in regard to one 


another or to me. I ſtudy and I obſerve them, and 
the firſt object that preſents itſelf to me for compari» 
ſon, is myſelf. + | | 
Whatever I perceive by means of the ſenſes, is 
matter, the eſſential -properties of which I deduce 
from the ſenſible qualities that render it percep- 
tible to me, and are ä from it. I behokd 
3 U 


eee 

it ſometimes in motion, and ſometimes at reſt *, 

whence I infer, that neither reſt nor motion are eſſen- 

tial to ĩt; but motion being an action, is the effect of 

ſome cauſe, whereas reſt is no more than a privation. 

When therefore nothing acts upon matter, it does 

not move; and for this very n, that it is indiffe- 

* motion, its natural ſtate is to be at 

In bodies I perceive two ſorts of motion, one com- 

municated, and the other voluntary or ſpontaneous. 

In the former, the cauſe of motion is extrinſical to 

the body moved; in the latter, it is within it. I 

ſhall not conclude from thence, that the movement 

hy of a watch, for — 1 = 2 
5 cg foreign to t ri upon it, it -wou 

not be able to — Melf and war the chain, 


For the fame reaſon I ſhall not grant — 2 
fluids, nor even to the fire that conſtitutes their flui 


— 


Tou vill aſk me, whether the motions of animals 
are ſpontaneous? I anſwer you, that I cannot tell; 
but to judge by analogy, one would pronounce in 
the affirmative. You will aſk me then once more, 

how I come to know that there is ſuch a thing as 
ſpontaneous motion ? I will tell you I know it, be · 
cauſe I feel it. I want to move my arm, and I move 
it yet this motion is produced by no other imme- 
diate cauſe than my will. In vain would you enter 

into an argument with me to deprive me of that ſen- 


This repoſe is, if you will, barely relative; but ſince we 
obſerve. a magis and minus in the motion, we conceive very | 
clearly one of the two extremes, which is reſt; and ſo clearly do 
we conceive it, that we are even inclined to take for an abſolute, 
What is only a relative reſt. Now it is not true that motion is 
eſſential to matter, if you can conceive it to be at reſt. 
_ + Theckemiſts look upon the phlogiſton, or the element of fire, 
as diſperſed, immoveable, and ſtagnating in thoſe mixtures, of 
| which it conſtitutes a part, till extrinſic cauſes diſenga ing its 
particles, unite them together, ſet them in motion, change 
1. them into fire. RIGHT ID 6 
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ſation; it is ſtronger than any demonſtration whar- 


ever; ——: EEE 
do not exi 
Were there no ſuch ſpontaneity in human actions, 


nor in any t that paſſes upon earth, we ſhould 
= — nn 


only be the more to account for a firſt 
mover. For my ou I feel myſelf fo fully convinced; 
— eng of matter is to be at reſt, and 


it has no force of itſelf to act; that upon ſeeing 4 

body 1 in motion I immediately infer, either that it 

is animated, or has received this motion from ſome 

extemal impreſſion, I cannot in my own mind ac- 

gun e in the idea of matter unorganized, either 
H.moving or productive of any — 

Let this vilible world is matter; matter 
and inanimate *, which in the whole does not in any 
wiſe partake of the union, organization, or com- 
mon tenſation of the different parts of an animate 
body; for it is very certain that we, who are a part 
thereof, do not feel ourſelves as belonging to the 
whole. This ſame world is in motion, and its rota- 
tions, though ſo extremely regular, ſo uniform, and 
ſubject to invariable laws, have nothing of that li- 
berty, which appears in the ſpontaneous motions of 
men: and brutes. Hence the world is not a 
animal, that moves itſelf; its motions muſt 


fore be directed by ſome external cauſe, — 


not perceive; but I am in my own mind ſo fully con- 
vinced of the reality of this cauſe, that I cannot behold 
the diurnal courſe of the ſun, without conceiving at 
the ſame time a force that impels it; or if the mo- 
tion is in the earth, I 1 by 
which it is turned round on its axis. 


I have endeavoured all I could to hom an idea to myſelf 
of a living atom, but to no purpoſe. The idea of matter, 
endued with ſenſible perception without organs of ſenſe, appears 
to me quite abſurd and unintelligible. In order to adopt or re- 
je& this idea, we ſhould begin with underſtanding it, and I muſt 

confeſs that I have not been fo fortunate. 
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If we muſt admit laws, without -perceiv- 
ing their eſſential relations to matter, I do not fee 
that this will ſet us forward. Theſe laws not being 
real eſſences, or ſubſtances, muſt of courſe have 
ſome other foundation to me unknown. Experience 
and obſervation have ſhewn us the laws of motion; 
theſe laws determine the effects, without pointing out 
the cauſe ; therefore they are inſufficient to 3 
the ſyſtem of the world, and the motion of the 
heavenly bodies. Deſcartes formed the heavens and 
the earth with dice; but he was not able to give the 
firſt concuſſion to thoſe dice, nor to ſet the centrifu- 
gal force in motion, without the aid of rotation. 
Sir Iſaac Newton has diſcovered the law of attrac- 
tion; but attraction alone would ſoen deprive the 
univerſe of all motion; and therefore he has been 
obliged to add a projectile force to that law, in order 
to. make the celeſtial bodies deſcribe a curve in their 
different progreſſions. Let Deſcartes tell us what 
law of nature imprinted a whirling motion on his 
vortices; and let Newton ſhew us the hand that firſt 
2 out the planets on the tangent of their 
Orbits. 7 | EG. | 
Ihe firſt cauſe of motion is not in matter; it re- 
ceives and communicates the motion, but does not 
produce it. The more I obſerve the action and re- 
action of the forces of nature acting upon one an- 
other; the more I am convinced, that by a chain of 
effects we muſt aſcend to the will of ſome being as 
the firſt cauſe; for to ſuppoſe a progreſs of cauſes 
in infinitum, is ſuppoſing no cauſe at all. In a word, 
every motion, not produced by another, can proceed 
only from a ſpontaneous and voluntary act; inanimate 
bodies act only by motion, and there is no real ac- 
tion without the concurrence of will. This is my 
firſt principle, I therefore believe that there is a wil 
which, gives motion to the univerſe, and life to na- 
ture. Such is my firſt dogma, or my firſt article of 


faith. 
a | In 
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In what manner does the will a natural or 
bodily effect? — 4 tell; but 1 = 
by experience it has that productive am 
willing to aft, and I do act; I am willing to move 
my body, and it moves; but that a body inanimate 
and at reſt ſhould move of itſelf, or be productive 
of motion, is incomprehenſible to me, and without 
example. The will Y know by its effects, and not 
by its nature. This will I know as a cauſe of mo» 
tion; but to conceive matter productive of motion, 
is evidently conceiving an effect without a cauſe, 
which indeed is no conception at all. | 

It is no more in my power to apprehend in what 
manner my will operates on my body, than how my 
ſenſations affect my mind. I know not even — 
one of thoſe myſteries came to a more i- 
cable than the — With * A — 
Jam active, or paſſive, the union of the two fub- 
ſtances ſeems to me abſolutely incomprehenſible. It 
is very extraordinary that ſome ſhould avail them- 
ſelves of this very incomprehenſibility, to confound 
the two ſubſtances, as if the operations of ſuch diffe- 
rent natures could be better explained in a ſingle 
ſubject, than in two. n. 

confeſs, that the principles I have been eſtabliſh 
ing are obſcure, but they are intelligible, and cony 
tain nothing repugnant to reaſon, or obſervation. 
Can the fame be ſaid of the doctrine of materiality ? 
Is it not evident, that if motion were eſſential to 
matter, it would be inſeparable from it, it would 
be always in the fame degree, always the fame in 
each particle of matter; it would be incommunicable; 
it could neither augment nor diminiſh; nay, it would 
be impoſſible for us to conceive matter at reſt? When 
you tell me that motion is not eſſential, but neceſſary 
to matter, you only want to put me off with words, 
which might be eaſily refuted, were they ſuſceptible 
of any meaning. For either matter receives its mo- 
tion itſelf, and then it is eſſential to it, or if it 
32 pro- 
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proceeds from-an external cauſe, it is not neceſſary to 
matter, any farther than as the mover acts upon it: 
we ſhall examine into the firſt difficulty. 
General and abſtract ideas are the ſource of all hu- 
man error; never was a ſingle truth diſcovered 
metaphyſical jargon; but it has filled the ſchools 111 
abſurdities, of which we are a I, as ſoon as they 
are ſtripped of their pompous cloathing, Tell me, my 
friend, when you talk of an occult force diffuſed 
through nature, whether you have any real idea in 
vour mind. You imagine yourſelf to have ſaid ſome- 
thing, in making ule of thoſe. vague expreſſions 
of univerſal force, and neceſſary motion; yet you 
meant nothing. The idea of motion is that of re- 
moval from one place to another; there is no motion 
without ſome direction; for no individual being can 
move itſelf at the ſame time in every ſenſe. In what 
ſenſe therefore does matter neceſſarily move itſelf ? 
Does the whole maſs of matter move uniformly, or 
has each atom its proper motion? If the former, the 
whole univerſe muſt form one ſolid indiviſible maſs ; 
if the latter, thete would reſult only a ſcattered and in- 
coherent fluid, and there would be no poſſibility for two 
atoms ever to unite. In what direction will this com- 
mon motion of the whole maſs of matter be made? Will 
it be in a right line, upwards or downwards, to the 
to the left ? If every atom has its particular 


in abſtract, is making uſe of words without any 
meaning ; and to-give it a determinate motion, is ſup- 
poſing a'cauſe that determines it. The more I mul- 
tiply particular forces, the more new cauſes I have to 
explain, without ever finding a common agent to 
direct them. So far from being able to conceive any 


order 
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order in the fortuitous jumbling of elements, I can · 
not even imagine a conflict; and it is as eaſy for me 
to form an idea of the chaos, as of the harmony of 
the univerſe. 1 am very ſenſible that the mechaniſm 
of the world ſurpaſſes the human conception z 
when a perſon attempts to explain it, he ought to ſay 


If the motion of matter points out a will, the di- 
rection of this motion, in conformity to certain laws, 
ſhews an intelligence : this is my ſecond article of 
faith. To act, to compare, to chuſe, are 
of an active and thinking being: therefore thi 
exiſts. You will aſk me, where do 1 perceive 
exiſtence ? Not only in thoſe heavenly orbs that roll 
over our heads; in the ſtars that ſparkle with their 
radiant light; but alſo within myſelf, in args 
feeds on the verdant paſture, in the bird that 
| ing air, in the ſtone that falls on the 
in the leaf that is whirled about by the 


I judge of the order of the univerſe, though I know 
not the end for which it was framed ; "becauſe to j 
of this order, it is ſufficient for me to compare 
parts with one another, to ſtudy their concurrence 
and relations, and to obſerve their JT am 
ignorant for what reaſon the univerſe exiſts z yet I 


behold in what manner it is modified; and I perceive 
the intimate connexion, by which the * 10d 


- 
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rts aſſiſt each other. I reſemble a man, 
is firſt ſeeing an open watch, cannot help 
the workmanſhip, though he is 
the uſe of the machine, and has not 
I know not, he would ſay,” what all this is 
] perceive that each ſingle piece is made for the 
] admire the artiſt in-the detail, and ſure I am, 
all theſe wheels, which move thus in concert, are 
{ome general end beyond my 

Let us compare the parti ends, the means, 
orderly relations of every kind, and then liſten 
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the internal voice. What man in his ſenſes can re- 
fuſe his aſſent? What unprejudiced eye does not 
perceive a ſupreme intelligence in this ſenſible or- 
der of the univerſe? What ſophiſms and abſurdities 
mult they not fall into, who refuſe to acknowledge 
the harmony of beings, and the admirable concur- 
rence of each part for the preſervation of the whole? 
You may talk to me for ever of your combinations 
and chances ; of what uſe is it to you to ſtop my 
tongue, if you cannot perſuade my underſtanding ? 
And how will you do to ſilence that inward voice of 
xeaſon, which never ceaſes, even in ſpite of me, to 
'give you the lye ? If organiſed bodies were combined 
utonſly a thouſand different ways, before they 
aſſumed a conſtant form; if in the beginning ſtomachs 
were framed without mouths, feet without heads, 
hands without arms, in ſhort, imperfect organs of 
every fort, which were ſoon loſt 2 want of being 
able to preſerve themſelves; how comes it that our eyes 
are never any more entertained with theſe defective 
effays? How happens it, that nature at length has 
preſcribed to herſelf certain laws, to which ſhe was 
not before ſubject ? I grant, I ought not to be ſur- 
prized that a thing ſhould happen when it is poſſible, 
and-that the difficulty of the chance is compenſated 
by the number of throws. Yet if any body were to 
tell me that the whole of the Eneid, in its 
- Preſent arrangement, aroſe from a fortuitous caſt of 
printer's types, J would not go a ſingle ſtep to 
E. the falſity. You forget, they ſay, the num- 

of throws; but how many muſt I fi 

to render the combination probable ?* For my 
part, I who ſee but a ſinge throw, would lay infinity 
£0 one, that the produce thereof was not the work of 
hazard. Add to this, that combinations and chances 
will give only a produce of the ſame nature as the 
elements combined ; that” ization and life can 
never reſult from a jumbling of atoms; and that a 
chemiſt combining mixed bodies, will never be able 
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tention, ſo manifeſt in the different — of 


and Nymphs, were engendered by chemi 
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1 have read Nieuwentyt with aſtoniſhment, and 
have been almoſt ſcandalized. How could that man 
attempt to write a book on the wonders of, nature, 
which diſplay the wiſdom of its Creator ? His work 
would be as extenſive as the univerſe, before he ex- 
hauſted his ſubject; and as ſoon as he enters into par- 
ticulars, the greateſt wonder of all him, the 
harmony and agreement of che whole. In the gene- 
ration alone of animate: and organized bodies, the 
human mind is loſt as in an abyſs; the barrier which 
nature has unalterably fixed between the different 
ſpecies, to prevent their yrs me ded, plainly de- 
monſtrates her intention was not fartafied with 
the eſtabliſhment of order, but took proper meaſures 
that nothing ſhould diſturb it, 

There is not a being in the univerſe, but may in 
ſome reſpect be conſidered as the common center of 
the reſt, around which they are ranged, ſo that 
are all reciprocally related as the end yt 
The * agg fee is confou 
infinity of relations, one 
Joſt "4 the crowd. How many abſurd 1 
tions muſt there be to deduce Al - 
from the blind mechaniſm of matter fortuitouſly 
moved, In vain do they, who deny the unity 


0 Could one imagine, had we not ſufficient proof of it, 
human extravagance could ever be carried to ſuch a pitch ? 
ſus Lufitanus affirms, that Julius Camillus, by his alchymi 
knowledge, had produced a little man, an inch long; and 
that he had ſeen this creature himſelf preſerved in a viol. Para- 
celſus, de natura rerum, teaches the manner of producing thoſe 
little men, and maintains that the Py Py genes, Fauns, 

ry. Indeed I ſee no- 
thin Fardder to be done —— eſtabliſhing the poſſibility of 
thoſe facts, but to aſſert that organic matter is capable of reſiſt- 
ing the heat of fire, and that its particles may be e alive 
in a reverberating furnace. 


parts 
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of this great whole; in vain, I ſay, do 
— © gin over their nonſenſical A 
ſtractions, co-ordinations, general „ and em- 
blematic terms; do what they will, it is impoſſible 


for me to conceive ſo regular a ſyſtem of 
without diſcovering an intelli 
are 


by which they 
It is not in my power to believe that 
inert and inanimate matter ever was able to 

animate and ſenfible ſubſtances, that a blind. fatality 


>. ddr forth intelligence, that an incogitative 
could 5 — exiſtence to beings endued 
with the — thinki 


I therefore believe that *. world is governed by 
a will of power and wiſdom; I ſee it, or 
r feel it, and this to me is a knowledge of the 
utmoſt importance. But is the world eternal or 
created in time ? Is there one only principle of things ? 
Are there two, or how many, and what is their na- 
ture? Of all this I know nothing, and of what ſigni- 
fication is it to me? In proportion as the knowledge of 
thoſe particulars becomes intereſting to myſelf, I ſhall 
endeavour to acquire it; ſo far I relinquiſh all idle in- 
veſtigations, which tay diſturb my ſelf-love, but are 
uſelels to my conduct, and exceed my comprehenſion, 
Remember always chat I am not inculcating, but 
or not, w there be a paſſive princ le or not, ſtill 
it is very certain that there is -a unity throughout the 
whole, which proclaims a ſingle intelligence; for I 
can ſee nothing in this ſyſtem but what is larly 
framed; and concurs to the ſame end, nam 2 
the eſtabliſhed order of the — 4 


wards 
This being, who has will and power, this being who 
is ſelf. active; this being in ſhort, whoſoever he be, 


that directs the mes of the univerſe, and has or- 
dained all yan, FN aq N by the name of God. 
Join the of intelligence, power, 


To this name 


and will, which my reaſon hath diſcovered, and that of 


goodneſs, which flows from them, as a neceſſary con- 
0 2 ſequence. 
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ſequence. Yet I have not a better knowledge of the be- 
ing to whom I have given thoſe attributes: he is im- 
e eee my under · 
ſtanding; the more he is the object of my thoughts, the 
rr. that he 
exiſts, and thar he is ſel-exiſtene; I know that my er. 
iſtence is ſubordinate to his; and that every around 
me is abſolutely in the ſame caſe. — hes in all 
his works; I feel him within myſelf; Ifee him all round 
me; but as ſoon as I want to contemplate his nature, 
as ſoon Lendeavour to find out his refidence, his eſſence, 
his ſubſtance, he eſcapes my fight, oy ET 
is overwhelmed, and my perception Joſt 

Convinced, fully convinced of my inſufficiency, I I 
ſhall never reaſon concerning the nature of God, un- 
leſs I am obliged to it by a ſenſe of the relations be- 
_— him and me. 8 are 

2 prudent man never bong per 

them but with the utmoſt Rn OY 
ſuaded that he was never defigned to fa 
for it is more injurious to the Deity to ts think "Il of 
him, than not to make him the object of our 


8 4 . 

After I have diſcovered thoſe attributes, by which 
I know the exiſtence of the Deity, I turn back to 
myſelf, and inquire what rank I hold in the order of 


things ſubject to his W r 
And L find, beyond all diſpute, that my ſpecies 1 5 
me in the firſt order; Daene 

and by „ lr tebgligd eg oe — x 
am poſſeſſed of more force to act on — 
ſurround me, and to receive or to avoid their action. 
than any of them have to act u 
phe fur, yſical im 
am the only beiagwhet hes tho ini 
tion of the whale, What creature on earth, but man, 
is capable of obſerving all the reſt, of meaſuring, cal- 
culating, foreſeeing their movements and effects, and 


of joining, as it were, the ſenſe of common, to that of 
in 


93 | ANESSATY -. 
individual, exiſtence? Is it ſo ridiculous to think the 
whole is made for. me, when I am the only being 
capable of referring the whole to himſelf ?. 
It is therefore true that man is monarch of the 
earth on which he reſides ; for he not only ſubdues 
all animals, and renders the elements ſubſervient to 
his uſe ; but he alone has that ſkill and ability: by 
- contemplation. he familiarizes himſelf with the ſtars, 
to which he cannot approach. Shew me another 
animal, that knows how to make a right uſe of fire, 
or to admire the ſolar rays. But man is capable of 
_ obſerving, and knowing the different. ſcales of I 
beings, and their relations ; he is capable of feeling 
the beauty of order and virtue; he is capable of ſur- 
veying the univerſe, and of elevating his mind to the 
mighty hand that holds the reins of the whole ; he 
is capable of loving, and doing good; and ſhall he 
be compared to brutes? Abject ſoul, it is thy wretch- 
ed philoſophy that levels thee with them! or rather 
in vain doſt thou endeavour to demean thy ſelf; thy 
7 nius riſes up as a witneſs againſt thy principles; thy 
—.— lent diſpoſition condemns thy doctrine and the 
very abuſe of thy faculties proves their excellence 
even againſt thy will. 81 
But I, who have no ſyſtem to maintain, I who am 
a plain ſimple man, a lover of truth, a ſlave to no party, | 
and who do not aſpire to the honour of being the founs 
der. of a ſect, but am content with that ſtation in 
which God has placed me, I behold nothing, but 
himſelf, ſuperior to my ſpecies; and had I my option 
of chuſing my place in the order of beings, what 
coll I do better than to fix on the ſtate of huma- ti 
nity 
This refleftion does not fill my head with vanity, hig 
but touches my heart; for this ſtate is not my own 
choice, nor was it due to the merit of a creature, which 
did not as yet exiſt. Can I be conſcious of this di- 
ſtinction, without congratulating myſelf upon my ele- 
vation to this honourable poſt, and without 3 
4 3 - 
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the hand-that-conferred it upon me? From the firſt 
reflection I caſt my own ſtate, my breaſt beats 
with ſentiments of gratitude and thankſgiving to the 
author of my ſpecies, and theſe very ſentiments are 
productive of my earlieſt homage” to the beneficent 
Deity. I adore his ſupreme power, and am ſtrongly 
affected with his benefits. There is no neceſſity 
teaching me this worſhip, it was diftated to me by 
nature. Is it not a natural conſequence of ſelf-love, 
to honour our protector, and to repay our benefaftor 
with love? 4 tay tous 
| But when I afterwards would know 1 
place I hold among the human ſpecies, for that 
purpole conſider its different ranks, and the men who 
fill them, how am, I loſt! what a proſpect lies before 
me! where is that exact order I lately obſerved ? The 
picture of nature was all harmony and proportion 
that of our ſpecies is all diſorder and confuſion. Con- 
cord reigns among the elements, but mankind live 
in a chaos. The brutes are happy, their king alone is 
miſerable. O wiſdom | where are thy laws? O pro- 
vidence | is it thus thou governeſt the world? Bene- 
— gh what is become of thy power? I ſee evil 
Would you imagine, my good friend, that theſe 
gloomy reflections, and apparent contradictions, could 
ive birth to ſuch ſublime ideas, as had never yet re- 
ulted from my moſt diligent inquiries? Meditat- 
ing on the nature of man, I thought I diſcovered 
in him two diſtin& principles; by one he is raiſed 
o the ſtudy of eternal truths, to the love of juſ- 
tice and morality, to the ſublime regions of the in- 
ellectual world, the contemplation of which is the 
2 delight of the true lovers of wiſdom; by the 
other he is 1 7 wn 
and paſſions, whoſe ſu ions are diametrically 
oſite to the former inſpirations. Findivg ah inward 
ruggle, in conſequence of choſe contrary motions, I 
ud to myſelf: No; man is not uncompounged ; Tam 
Yor. I. D willing, 
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. 
willing, and 1 am not willing; I feel myſelf at the 
ſame time enſlaved and free; I ſee good and love it, 
yet I chuſe evil. I am active when I liſten to the 
voice of reaſon, paſſive when I am hurried away oy 

y paſſions ; and if I be quite overcome, my g 
mortification is, that I was able to reſiſt. 
Toung man, give ear to what I ſay, confide in me, 
and I ſhall always deal ingenuouſly with you. If con- 
ſeience be owing to the prejudice of education, I am 
wrong, and there is no certain principle of morality; 
but if it be a natural inclination in man to 
himſelf to the whole, and = the firſt idea 4 
is implanted in the human breaſt, let the philoſopher, 
who makes man a ſimple being, remove theſe con- 
1 and I will acknow but one ſub- 


8 | 
_ ,, Obſerve, that by the word ſubſtance I underſtand 
in general a being endowed with ſome original qua- 
lity, abſtracted from all particular or ſecondary mo- 
difications. Therefore if all the pri ualities we 
know of, were capable of being united in the fame 
being, we ſhould acknowledge but one ſubſtance; 
but if there be ſome which exclude each other, there 
are as many different ſubſtances, as there is a poſſi- 
.. bility of ſuch excluſions. Reflect on this point; for 
my part, I want no more, let Mr. Locke ſay what 
he will, than to know that matter is extended and 
_ diviſible, to be convinced that it is incapable of 
thinking; and when a philoſopher comes and tells 
me'that trees have the perception. of feeling, and 
rocks that of thinking“, it is all in vain for him to 


en- 


Ignſtead of aſſerting that rocks have the faculty of thinking, 
modern philoſophers ſeem to have diſcoyered the very — 
that men have not the principle of cogitation. They allow of 
none hut ſenſitive beings in nature, ind the only difference they 
make between a man and a ſtone, is, that the former is a ſenſitive 
being with ſenſations, and the latter a ſenſitive being without. 
But of it be true that all matter has the perception of, feeling, 
whege foal! I cohcotve the ade wnity, S individual 
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endeavour to puzzle me with his ſophiſtical arg; 
ments; I perceive he deals very unfairly, in chung 

.rather to allow a ſenſible perception to ſtones, than 
a rational foul to man. | 
Let us ſuppoſe a deaf perſon, who denied the 
exiſtence of ſounds, becauſe they never affected his 
ear. I ſet before him a ſtringed inſtrument, and 
cauſe its uniſon to be ſounded by another inſtrument 
concealed from his ſight; he ſees the cord vibrate ; 
and I tell him that this is effected by the ſound, Not 
at all, anſwers he, the cauſe of the vibration of the 
cord is in ĩtſelf; it is the common quality of all bodies 
to vibrate thus: ſhew me therefore, ſay I, this vibra- 
tion in other bodies, or at leaſt the cauſe thereof in 
this ſtring. I cannot, replies the deaf perſon ; but 
becauſe the. vibration of this cord is beyond my con- 
ception, .am I therefore obliged to explain this by 
our ſounds, of which I have not the leaſt idea? 
his is clearing up an obſcure fact, by another ſtill 


Is it in each particle of matter, or in the 2 ted bodies ? 
Shall I place this unity in the fluids and ſolids, in mixt bodies 
and elements? There is nothing, you will ſay, but individual 
beings in nature; but which are thoſe individuals? Is this ſtone 
an individual, or an aggregate of individuals? Is it'a fingle.fen- 
ſitive 2 ot does it contain as many of them as there are 
— of ſand ? If each elementary atom is a ſenſitive being, 
ow ſhall I be able to conceive that intimate communication, by 
which the one feels itſelf in the other, fo that their two ſelves be 
confounded in one? Attraction may be a law of nature inexpli- 
cable to us; but at leaſt we underſtand that attraction, acting ac- 
coding to quantity or maſs of matter, has nothing inconſiſtent 
wich extenſion and diviſibility. Do you appre the ſame in 
regard wv ſenſation ? The ſenſible parts are extended, but the 
ſenſitive being is indiviſible and one; it is not divided, it is either 
all intire, or none; therefore the ſenſitive being is not a body, 1 
know not how our materialiſts rſtand this point, but it ſeems 
ta me that the ſame difficulties, which made them reject cogita- 
tion, ſhould likewiſe induce them to deny all ſenſitive percep- 
tion, and I fee no reaſon why, after taking the firſt ſtep, they did 
; on — the Res ; Where would be the harm of it? and _ 
ey are ſure they have no cogitation, how dare they affirm 
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more obſcure. Either let me have a r 
iſtence. 

The more | reflect on cogitation, and the nature 
of the human underſtanding, the more I find that 
the reaſoning of the materialiſts reſembles that of 
this deaf-man. They are deaf, indeed, to the voice 
of nature, a voice ſo ſonorous, that they cannot 
ealily miſtake it : a machine does not think; neither 
motion, nor figure, are productive of reflection; there 
is ſomething within thee that endeavours to break 
thy chains; thou art not confined by ſpace; the 
whole univerſe cannot contain thee; thy ſentiments, 
thy deſires, thy inquietude, and even thy pride, have 
a different principle from this narrow body, to which 


thou feeleſt thyſelf confined. 


No material body can move itſelf, and I find 1 


can. In vain would you diſpute this point with me; 


I feel it; and this ſenſation affects me ſtronger than 
all the arguments you can bring againſt it. I have 


a body on which others act, and which re- acts on 


them; this reciprocality of action is clear beyond all 
doubt; but my will is independent of my ſenſes, I 


Ceonſent, or I reſiſt, I yield or I vanquiſh, and I in- 


wardly feel when I do a thing of my own choice, 


and when I only give way to my paſſions, I have 


always the er of willing, but not the force to 


execute. When I am overcome by temptations, I 


only follow the impulſe of external obſects. When 1 
condemn myſelf for this weakneſs, 1. liſten only to 
my will; my vices enſlave me, my remorſe ſets me 
free; my ſenſe of liberty is not effaced, till I become 
intirely corrupted, and till I ſtifle the voice of rea- 


» mul which fo ſtrongly oppoſes the dictates of 
3 | 


I have no idea of will, but by the perception of 


| my own; neither have I any better knowledge of the 


underſtanding. When I am aſked, by what cauſe 


is my will determined; I would fain know what 


cauſe 1s it that determines my judgment: for it 
| is 


a 


is very clear that thoſe two cauſes are but one ; and 
if we are convinced that man is aclive in his deci- 


fions, and that his underſtanding 
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t wer of comparing and judging ; 
4 2 . 


ſhall 


like 
good as he 


ſee that hberty is only a power 
nature, or derived from that N he * | 
judged right; if he Judges amiſs, he chuſes wrong. 
Then by what cauſe is his will determined? by his 
judgment. And his judgment by what ? by his in- 
tellective faculty, by his power of judging: the deter- 
mining cauſe is himſelf. If you go beyond that, I 
am out of my latitude. | 


It is certain I am not free to will my own 
good, neither am I at liberty to will evil to myſelf; 
ut my liberty conſiſts in this, that I can will no- 
thing but what is congruous or ſuitable to me, or at 
leaſt what I deem ſuch, without being determined 
by any extrinſic cauſe. Does it follow that I am not 


my own maſter, becauſe I am not at liberty to alter 


my nature and exiſtence ? | 

The principle of all action is in the will of a free 
agent; higher you eannot aſcend. It is not the 
word liberty that means nothing; it is that of neceſ- 
ſity. To ſuppoſe ſome action, or effect, not derived 
from an active principle, is ſuppoſing an effect with- 
out a cauſe, and falling into a vicious circle, Either 
there is no firſt impreſſion, or every firſt impreſſion 
has no anterior cauſe, and there is no real will with- 
out liberty. Man is therefore free in all his actions, 
and as ſuch is animated with an immaterial ſubſtance: 
this is my third article of faith. From theſe three 
you will eaſily deduce all the reſt; without my con- 
tinuing to compute them. 
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If man be a free agent, he acts of himſelf; what- 


ever he does freely, neither interferes with, nor 

can be imputed to, the ordinary ſyſtem of pro- 

vidence, Providence wills not the evil, which man 

commits in abuſing the ** received from . 
| 3 
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but providence does not hinder him from committing 
it; whether it be that this evil coming from ſo inſigni- 
ficant a being, is none at all in the eye of the Deity ; 
or he could not hinder it, without reſtraining his li- 
berty, and doing a greater evil, by degrading his na- 
ture. He made this creature free, not that he might. 
do evil, but good by choice. He placed him in 2 
proper ſituation for this choice, by making a good 
uſe of the faculties with which he was endowed : but 
ſo far has he limited his force, that the abuſe of his 
liberty is incapable of — the general order. 
The evil which man doeth, falleth upon himſelf, 
without making any alteration in the mundane ſyſtem, 
without hindering the human ſpecies from propagat- 
ing even againſt its will. To complain that 
does not hinder the commiſſion of evil, is the fame 
as finding fault that he framed him of a moſt excel- 
lent nature, that he ennobled his actions with mora- 
lity, and dignified him with virtue. Supreme enjoy- 
ment is inward content of mind; to merit this con- 
tent we are placed upon earth, endued with liberty, 
tempted by paſſions, and reſtrained by reaſon and 
conſcience. What could the divine goodneſs do 
more in our favour? Could he make our nature in- 
conliftent, and give the reward for well doing, to 
him who had not the oe of acting amiſs ? What! 
to prevent man from being vicious, mult the Deity 
confine him to inſtinct, and make him a brute? No, 
my divine maker, I ſhall never find fault that thou 
haſt created me after thy own image, to the end that 


1 might be free, good, and happy like thyſelf! 


It is the abuſe of our faculties that renders us vi- 
cious and unhappy. Our vexations, our cares, our 
_.. troubles proceed from ourſelves, Moral evil is cer- 
_ tainly our own work; and phyſical evil would be 

nothing at all, were it not for our vices, which ren- 
der us ſenſible of it. Was it not for our preſervation | 
that nature gave us a ſenſibility to our wants? Ts not 
bodily pain a ſign that the machine is out of _ 

| | = 
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and a warning to remedy it? But death...... Do 
not the wicked embitter our lives as well as their 
own? Who is it that would chuſe to live for ever? 
Death is a remedy againſt the evils you create 
ourſelf; nature bs rea you ſhould not eternally 
uffer. Man living according to his primitive ſim- 
Plicity is ſubject to very few evils. He is free from 
diſtempers as well as from paſſions, and has no fore- 
knowledge or fear of death. When he feels it ap- 
proaching, his miſeries render it deſirable to him; 
and from that time it is no longer an evil. Were 
we ſatisfied with being what we are, we ſhould have 
no reaſon to lament our fate ; but purſuing an ima- 
ginary good, we expoſe ourſelves to a thouſand real 
vils. UHegrho cannot bear a little hardſhip, muſt 
expect a great deal, After we have ſpoilt our con- 
ſtitution by our irregularities, we would fain reſtore 
it by remedies; to the evil we feel, we add that 
which we apprehend; the foreſight of death renders 
it terrible, and contributes to haſten it; the more 
we ſeek to avoid it, the more it affects us; and we 
die with terror during our whole lives, murmuring 
inceſſantly againſt nature, for the evils we have 
brought on ourſelyes by tranſgreſſing her laws. 
Inquire, O man, no longer into the author of evil; 
that author is thy ſelf. There is no other evil but 
that which thou doeſt or ſuffereſt; and both come 
from thee. General evil can ariſe only from diſorder ; 
but in the mundane ſyſtem, I behold a conſtant har- 
mony. Particular evil conſiſts only in the percep- 
tion of him that feels it; and this perception man 
did not receive from nature, but from himſelf. Pain 
has but a ſlender effect upon a perſon, who having 
reflected but very little, has neither memory, nor 
forecaſt, Take away our fatal improvements, take 
away our errors, and our vices, take away the work 
of man, and all will go well. 
Where all goes well, there is no injuſtice. Juſtice 
is inſeparable from goodneſs : and the latter is the 
- is D4 neceſ- 
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AN ESSAY 
1 of an unlimited „ and of ſelf- 
eſſential to every ſenſitive being. He who is 


omnipotent, extends, as it were, his own exiſtence, 


together with that of his creatures. To produce, 
and to preſerve, are perpetual acts of power; it does 
not operate . non-entities ; God 1s not the God 
of the dead ; he could not be cruel and vicious, with- 
out hurting himſelf, He who is able to do every 
thing, can will nothing but what is good . There- 
fore that being, who 1s 8 becauſe he 
is poſſeſſed of ſupreme power, mult likewiſe be ſu- 
premely juſt, otherwiſe he would contradict himſelf; 
or the love of order which produces his creatures, is 


called goodneſs; and the love of order which pre- 


is great. 


ſerves them, is diſtinguiſhed by the name of jufrce. 
God, you will ſay, owes 3 to his creatures; 
believe he owes them, whatever he promiſed them 

in bringing them into exiſtence. Now he has pro- 


miſed them good, by giving them an idea thereof, 


and rendering them ſenſible of the want of it. The 


more I retire within my own breaſt, the more I con- 


ſult myſelf, the more plainly I read theſe words im- 
5 77 on my ſoul, be juſt, and thou ſhalt be happy. 
Yet if we view ouly the preſent ſtate of things, it is 
quite otherwiſe ; we ſee the wicked proſper, and the 
juſt oppreſſed. And how greatly does our indigna- 
tion riſe, when this expectation is fruſtrated ? Gon. 
ſcience ſtarts up and murmurs againſt its maker; 
wi heavy groans it cries out, Thou haſt deceived 
me a | 
I deceived thee, preſumptuous creature! and who 
told thee ſo? Haſt thou ceaſed to exiſt ? O Brutus O 


my fon! do not ſtain thy precious life, by putting an 
end to it do not leave thy hope and thy glory, to- 


When the ancients called the ſupreme Being Optimus Maxi- 
mut, they ſaid very right; but if they had called him Maximus 


Optimus, they would have expreſſed themſelves more exactly, 
ſince his goodneſs flows from his power; he is good, becauſe he 
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ther with thy body, in the field of Philippi. Why 
Ryeſt thou, virtue is of no avail, when thou art going 
to receive the reward of thine? Thou ſayeſt thou art 
going to die:; no, thou art entering er. another life, 
i e orm whatever I 
ee. | 
From the murmurings of impatient mortals, one 
would imagine, that the Deity owes them à re- 
compenſe before they have deſerved it, and that he 
is obliged to anticipate the pay due to their virtue. 
Let us firſt of all be virtuous, and we ſhall after- 
wards be happy. Let vs not demand the prize be- 
fore the victory, nor the ſalary before we have done 
our work. The victors at our ſacred games are 
not crowned, ſaid Plutarch, in the lifts, but after 
have finiſhed their career. | | 
the ſoul be immarerial, it is capable of ſurviving 
the body; and if ſo, providence is juſtified. Had Ino 
other proof of the immateriality of the ſoul, than the 
triumph of the wicked, and the oppreſſion of the 
juſt upon earth, this alone would hi me from 
entertaining the leaſt doubt of it. So ing 2 
diſcord in harmony of the univerſe, would ſet 
me upon an inquiry how to account for it. I ſhould 
ſay to myſelf: in regard to us, every thing does not 
end with life; every thing reverts into order at our 
death. I ſhould indeed be ſollicitous to know what 
is become of man, when his external frame is dif- 
ſolved. But this queſtion no longer embarraſſes 
me, when I acknowledge two ſubſtances. Ir is very 
plain that during this mortal life, as I have no 
erception but by means of my ſenſes, whatever 
is not ſubje& to them, eſcapes my notice. When 
the union of body and ſoul is at an end, I apprehend 
that one may be diſſolved, and the other preſerved. 
Why ſhould the deſtruction of one, bring on the 
diſſolution of the other? On the contrary, being of 
ſuch different natures, during their union they were 
in a ſtate of violence; and when this W 
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boch return to their natural ſtate. The active and 
hving ſpirit recovers the whole force it employed in 
ving motion to a paſſive and inanimate | bltance. 
Og J feel it but too much by my vices; during 
this preſent life, only one half of man may be ſaid to 
hve; the life of the ſoul does not — — till 
after the death of the body. 
But what is life? Is the out of its own nature im- 
mortal ? My 1 underſtanding can have no con- 
ception of infinity; whatever knows no bounds, 
is $0 me incom nſible. I believe that the foul 
furvives the body long enough for the preſervation of 
order; who can tell whether it be to 1 for ever? I 
| mag in what manner the body is worn and de- 
fwoped by the diviſion of its parts; but I can form 
u 


that ſuch = can I preſume it is 

— See Since this prefump 08 ee me hs 
on, an nothing r nant to reaſon, 

1 I be pay of 4 2 5 i 


foul; 1 it by ſenſation and by 
hoo i by having any know- 
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of its eſſence; for I cannot reaſon from ideas 
| 1. L have not. What I know extremely well, is 
that. my identity is continued only by memory z. and 


that to be really the ſame perſon, I muſt remember 


my exiſtence. Now it is. impoſſible for me after 


death to remember my exiſtence during this preſent 
life, without recollecting at the ſame time my ſen- 
fations, -and conſequently my actions: and I make 
no doubt but this very remembrance will hereafter 
conſtitute the felicity of the good, and the miſery of 
the wicked. | hs upon earth a thouſand a 

abſorb the voice of reaſon, and ſtifle re- 


F 


diſgrace, annexcd to the practice of virtue vent] 
ge us from feeling all its N wh "4 
Freed from the illuſion 4 corpareal ſenſes, we ſhall 
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ch idea of a cogitative being; and as I cannot 
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EY ht fo, nn ee ally emp 
rs we em 
[comparing what we have done, wah ws 
ought to have done: then it is that the mime ro 
ſcience will reſume its full force and empire; then it 
is that the unmixed pleaſure, ariſing from ſelt-compla» 
cency, and the bitter ſorrow for paſt miſlemeanours, 
will be the eternal ſources of each man's fate, ac- 
cording to his reſpeftive merit, Do not aſk me. O 
my good friend, whether there be any other 
of joy or miſery; 2 and it is 
fancy theſe, to comfort me in this life, and 
make 22 for a — 32 ſay that 
D e eee her good can 
excellent being expect, than to exiſt accordin 
nature? But kes dez ſay they will be happy, dew — 
creator, the author of all juſtice, having framed 
with ſenſitive powers, did not bring 
ſtence in order to ſuffer; and. as 
ill uſe of their liberty upon * 
tion was not fruſtrated through any fau 
but as they underwent ſufferings in tha 
muſt of courſe be indemnified in the 
opinion is not ſo much founded in 
man, as in the notion of goodnels, eh 
the divine eſſence. I only ras Ne 
obſerved, and God true T2000 0 
Neither are you to aſk me, whether-the torments 
of the wicked 
no ſuch idle curioſity, as to enter into uſeleſs diſputes. 
What is the fate of the wicked to me? I am 
little concerned about what becomes of them 
I find it difficult to believe that they ſhould be con- 
demned to eternal puniſhment. If the divine juſtice 
takes his revenge, he begins to do it even in this life. 
You, and your vices, O nations, are his miniſters. 
* Not unto u, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name R 
for thy . and for thy truths fake, Pſ. 219. P T0 
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the cnginys the evils you do to each other, to puniſh 
the guilt by which you incurred them. Your inſa- 
riable | » devoured by envy, avarice, and am- 
bition, teem with thoſe avenging paſſions, which, in 
the midſt of your falſe proſperity, chaſtiſe you for 
ur miſdeeds. What occaſion is there to ſearch for 
Ml in another life, when it is here to be found, in 
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the breaſts of the wicked ? 
© Where our periſhable wants have an end, and where 
our fooliſh deſires ceaſe; there alſo ought our paſſions 


and vices to be extinguiſhed. - Why ſhould pure ſpi- 
rits be ſuſceptible of any perverſity? As they ſtand 
in need of nothing, why ſhould they be wicked? WF. 
If upon being diveſted of our groſs bodies, their g 
whoke felicity conſiſts in the contemplation of good WF .. 
beings, they can deſire nothing but good; and whoever 
ceaſes to be wicked, can he be for ever miſerable ? 4 
Such is the reaſon I had for inclining to this opinion, 
without taking the pains to determine the point. O 
thou moſt merciful and moſt bounteous Being 
Whatever be thy decrees, I adore them; if thou 
_ chaſtiſeſt the wicked, my feeble reaſon is annihilated 
before thy juſtice. But if the remorſes of thoſe un- 
fortunates muſt end with time, if their evils are to be 
diſcontinued, and if the ſame peace is to attend us 
all one day, I praiſe thy goodneſs. Is not the 
wicked man my brother ? How many times have I 
been tempted to follow his example ? If delivered 
from his miſery, he likewiſe ſhould ceaſe to have the 
perverſity attending it; if he ſhould attain a ſtate of 
telicity as well as myſelf, far from exciting any jea- 
Jlouſy in my breaſt, his happineſs will only make an 
Addition to mine. | Ab 
Thus it is, that 3 the Deity in his 

works, and inveſtigating his nature by means of 
ren attributes which it behoved me to — 

' "have at le improved, -and gradually. ext 
that im and limited idea, which [I had formed 
to myſelf in the beginning, of this unmenſe and om- 
. nipotent 
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nipotent Being. But if on the one hand this idea is 
become much ſublimer and more enlarged, on the 
other it is leſs adapted to human capacity. In pro- 

rtion as my mind advances towards the eternal 
links, its ſplendor dazzles me, and diſturbs m 
ſight; ſo that I am obliged at length to relinquiſh 
terreſtrial ideas, by which I aſcended to the imagi- 
nary. repreſentation of his divine eſſence. The Deity 
is no longer a corporeal and material being; the ſu- 
preme intelligence that governs the world, is no 
longer the world itſelf; in vain do I fatigue myſelf 
in the inveſtigation of his nature. When I reflect, 
that it is he who gives life and ſoul to the active ſub- 
ſtance which animates human bodies ; and when I am 
told, that my ſoul is a ſpiritual being, and that God 
| is a ſpirit; I am fired with indignation againſt this 
deba t of the divine eſſence, as if the Deity and 
my ſoul were of the ſame nature; as if the Deity 
were not the only abſolute being; the fole being that 
acts, feels, thinks, and wills of himſelf, and of 
whom we hold our thoughts, our ſenſations, our atti- 
vity, our will, our liberty and exiſtence. We are 
free agents, only becauſe he is willing we ſhould be 
ſuch ; and his ſubſtance is as inexplicable in regard to 
us, as the human ſoul is in reſpect to the body. 
Whether he created all material bodies, as well as 
ſpirits, and the whole univerſe, I cannot tell. The 
idea of creation confounds me; I believe it as much 
as I am capable of conceiving it; but I am certain 
that he formed the univerſe; — is his 
handy-work, and by him arranged in admirable. 
order. God, no doubt, is eternal; but is my under- 
WH ſtanding 7 of conceiving an idea of eternity ? 
Why ſhould I be fatisfied with words? What 
Ih conceive, is, that he exited adore the world; 
that he will ſubſiſt ſo long as it continues, and even 
beyond that, if this world be one day to have an end. 
That a being whom I cannot conceive, ſhould give 
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- exiſtence to other beings, is only obſcure and incompre- 

| *henGble; but that exiſtence; and nothing ſhould con- 
vert themſelves into one another, is a palpable con- 
tradiction, an evident abſurdity. 

God is intelligent; but in what manner? Man is 
intelligent, when he reaſons ; and the ſupreme intel- 
ligence has no need to reaſon : there are no premiſes, 
nor conſequences, nor even propoſitions, in regard to 
him; his knowledge is merely intuitive; he ſees 
every thing alike, every thing that is, and that may 
be: all truths are to him but one idea, as all places 

are but one point; and all times but a ſingle mo- 
ment. Human power acts by inſtruments, the di- 
vine power by itſelf; God is able, becauſe he is will- 
ing; his will conſtitutes his power. God is good, 
nothing is more manifeſt; but goodneſs in man is the 
love of his equals; and the goodneſs of God is the 
love of order; for by order, he ſupports every thing 
that exiſts, and connects the ſeveral parts with the 
5 . God is = I 1 of it; * it is 
"a conſequence of his 8: the iniquity of man- 
kind is their own + arg and not his: mad diſor- 
ders, which in the eye of philoſophers make againſt 

. e to me are a demonſtration in its favour; 
but human juſtice is to give to each man that which 
belongs to him; divine juſtice is to make every man 
account for what he has received from heaven. 

I I gradually diſcover theſe attributes, of which 
I have no abſolute idea, it is by forced conſequences, 
und by making a right uſe of my reaſon: but I af- 
firm them without comprehending them, which in 
"the main is no affirmation at all. fo vain do I ſay to 
myſelf, God is ſo and ſo; 1 feel it, and have experi- 
mental proof of it: this does not bring me the nearer 

— conceive how God can have ſuch and ſuch attri- 
6 Mo > des. \ * 

In ſhort, the more I endeavour to contemplate his 
- anfinite'eflence,” the leſs I underſtand it; but it exiſts, 
ud that to me is ſufficient : the leſs I underſtand — 
4 | e 
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the more I adore it. 1 humble myſelf, and ſay in- 
wardly, Being of beings, I am becauſe thou art ; it 
is raiſing myſelf to the ſource from whence I ſprang, 
to contemplate thee inceſſantly. The higheſt uſe of 
my reaſon, is to annihilate itſelf before thee; it ra- 
viſhes my mind, it charms my weakneſs, to ſee my- 
ſelf overwhelmed with thy grandeur. 

After having thus deduced the principal truths, 
which it behoved me to know, from the impreſſion 
of ſenſible objects, and from my own conſcience, 
which directs me to judge of cauſes according to tlie 
light of nature; there remains now for me, to en- 
quire what maxims I ought to inter from thence, for 
regulating my conduct, and what rules I ought to 
cribe to myſelf, in order to fulfill the intention of 
im who placed me on this earthly globe. Still pur- 
ſuing my own method, I do not derive theſe rules 
from the principles of the firſt philoſophy, but I find 
them ingraved by nature, in indelible characters, in 
the very bottom of my heart. I need only to con- 
ſult myſelf in regard to what I have to do; hat- 
ever I conceive to be right, is right; and whatever I 
apprehend to be wrong, is wrong: conſcience is the 
beſt of caſuiſts; and it is only when we parley with her, 
that we have recourſe to ſubtle argumentations. The 
principal care in life is that of the individual; and 
np — often does the voice of conſcience inform — 
t rocuring our own at the expence 4 
others, be pricy. Frog wrong, We think we follow 
the impulſe of nature, while we are reſiſting her calls; 
by regarding her addreſſes to our ſenſes, we deſpiſe 
thoſe ſhe makes to our hearts: the active being 
obeys, the paſſive commands. Conſcience is the 
voice of the foul, the paſſions are that of the _ 
Is it at all ſtrange, that theſe two languages 
often contradict each other; and then which muſt we 
liſten to? Reaſon but too often impoſes on us, ſo 
that we are fully intitled to except againſt her; but 
conſcience never deceives us; ſhe is the true guide of 
man z 
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neſs is good, it ought to be in the bottom 


man; ſhe is to the ſoul, what inſtinct is to the body ꝰ: 
whoever follows her, obeys nature, and is not afraid 


of going aſtray. This is a matter of great import- 


ance, continued my benefactor, obſerving that I was 


All the morality of our actions conſiſts in the judgment 
we ourſelves form of them. If it be true, that Per 
of ou 


hearts, as well as in our works; and the firſt reward of 
juſtice is to feel that we practiſe it. If moral good- 
neſs be . conformable to our nature, man cannot be 


” Modern philoſophy, which admits of nothing but what is 
capable of explanation, will not allow of this obſcure faculty, 
called inſtinct; which, without any acquired knowledge, ſeems 


to direct the brute creation towards its end. According to one 


ol our ſage philoſophers, inſtinct is only a habit void of reflec- 


tion, but acquired by reflecting; and from his manner of ex- 


plaining this progreſs, we ſhould conclude, that children reflect 
4 


t deal; a paradox of fo ſtrange a nature, as to merit exa- 
mination. Without entering here into this diſcuſſion, I want to 


know what name you give to that impatience and ardour with 


which 7 dog goes to war with the moles, whom he does not 
eat; to the patience with which he watches them whole hours; 
to the doxterity with which he ſeizes them, drags them out of 
the nd the moment they put their heads out, kills them, 
and leaves their dead bodies on the ſpot ; and all this, without 
having been ever trained up to that ſport, or apprized that there 
are moles in that place? Again I aſk, and this is more impor- 


tant: how comes it, that the firſt time I threatened this very og. 


Ke threw himſelf upon his back, with his paws, bent inward ; in 
Mort, in a — 9 poſture, the moſt proper to move me; a 

ſture in which he would not long continue, if, unmoved at his 
e I had beaten him in that attitude? What! my little 


puppy, who was whelped but the other day, has he already ac- 
— £4 ſome moral ideas? Is he acquainted with the nature of 


mercy-and generoſity ? Who taught him to ſurtender himſelf at 


_ diſcretion, in hopes of pleaſing me? The whole canine ſpecies do 
the very ſame thing in all parts of the world, as every one muſt 
have obſerved. oſe philoſophers, who with ſuch arrogance 


reject all inſtinR, let them explain this phznomenon, not by the 


ain it in a manner fſatisfaory to every man of ſenſe, then ſhall 
"ay nothing further to ſay, and I ſhall ſpeak no more about 


- 


N of ſenſations and notices thereby acquired; let them ex- 


ſound 


going to interrupt him; permit me to ſtop a little, 
in order to explain it. aL, 


, 
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ſound in mind and conſtitution, but inaſmuch as he 
is good. If it be not conformable, and man is natu- 
rally wicked, he cannot ceaſe to be ſuch, without cor- 
rupting himſelf, and goodneſs is in him a vice againſt 
nature. Formed to hurt his equals, as a wolf go 
ſeize his prey, a tender - hearted man would be as vi- 
cious an animal as a gentle wolf, and virtue alone 
would leave us remorſe. 

Let us enter into ourſelves, O-my young friend, 
and examine, all perſonal intereſt apart, into the na» 
ture of our propenſities. Which are we molt pleaſed 
with, to ſee our neighbour miſerable or happy ? 
Which are we maſt inclined to, and which leaves the 
moſt agreeable impreſſion after we have done it, an 
act of charity and benevolence, or a deed of cruelty ? 
Whoſe ſide do you eſpouſe on the ſtage ? Do flagi- 
tious crimes afford you ſatisfaction, or do your tears 
flow upon ſeeing their authors puniſhed ? Every thing 
is indifferent to us, ſay they, ex our intereſt ; on 
the contrary, the ſweets of friendſhip and humanity 
conſole us under our loſſes; and even in our pleaſures 
we ſhould be too ſolitary and miſerable, unleſs we 
had a friend to be the partner of our heart. If there 
be no morality implanted in the human breaſt, whenge 
ariſe thoſe tranſports of admiration in favour of he- 
roic deeds, and thoſe raptures of love for great and 
generous ſouls ? What relation does this enthuſiaſm, 
in the cauſe of virtue, bear to our private intereſt ? 
Why ſhould I chuſe to be rather in the place of Cato, 
who tears open his own bowels, than in that of 
Cæſar triumphing over his country? Extirpate this 
love of noble deeds out of our breaſts, and you be- 
reave us of all that is ſoft and n_—_— in life ! 
He whoſe daſtardly ſoul has been ſtripped of theſe 
eee ſentiments, by brutal paſſions; he, who 

y concentering every thing within himſelf, has learnt 
to love nothing but his own dear perſon, feels no 
longer tranſports of joy; his frozen breaſt never 
glows with noble paſſions ; ſcenes of tenderneſs never 
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draw a tear from his melting eyes; he has no manner 
of enjoyment : the wretch has no feeling; he is no 
more; he 1s dead! 

But how great ſoever the number of the wicked 
be upon earth, there are but few of thoſe cadaverous 
ſouls, grown callous and inſenſible to every thing juſt 
and good, except where their intereſt is concerned. Vil- 
lany never pleaſes a perſon, but when he profits by it; 
in every other reſpect, he is willing the innocent — 
be protected. If you are a ſpectator in the public 
ſtreets, or on the high road, 2 act of — 
and injuſtice, immediately you are ſeized with the 

utmoſt indignation, and you find yourſelf inclined to 
eſpouſe the part of the injured and oppreſſed; but 
your zeal is checked by a more forcible duty, and 
the law deprives you of the privilege of protecting in- 
nocence. On the other hand, if an act of clemency 
or generoſity is exhibited to our view, how great our 
admiration, and how ſtrongly are we affected! Who 
is it that does not ſay to himſelf, I ſhould be glad to 
have done as much ? It certainly is of very little im- 
port to us, whether a man was wicked or virtuous 
two.thouſand years ago; and yet we are affected in 
the ſame manner, upon reading the events of ancient 
ſtory, as in hearing the tranſactions of our own times. 
"What are Catiline's crimes to me? Am I afraid of 
falling a ſacrifice to his ambition? Why then have I 
the ſame horror for him, as if he were my cotem 
 rary? We deteſt the wicked, not only becauſe her 
hurt us, but on account of their wickedneſs. We 
would not only be happy ourſelves, but we would have 
others Happy too, and when the happineſs is not ſub- 
tracted from ours, it ſerves to increaſe it. In ſhort, our 
FF | compaſſion riſes for the unfortunate even againſt our 
| will; when we are witneſs to their ſufferings, we ſym- 
pathize with them, that is, we fuffer in their company. 
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he moſt abandoned of mankind” are not intirel 
deſtitute of this feeling ; nay, it often ſets 'them 'at 
variance with themſelves. The robber who ſtrips the Wl ; 
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traveller on the highway, will cover the naked beg- 
gar in the ſtreet: and the fierceſt aſſaſſin will help a 
man who is fainting away. 

Some talk of the cries of remorſe, which puniſh 
the guilty conſcience, and oftentimes bring heinous 
crimes to light. Alas! where'is the man never 
heard that importunate voice? We ſpeak by expe- 
rience, and ſhould be glad to ſtifle that tyrannical 
ſenſation, which gives us ſo much pain and tor- 
ture. Let us obey the voice of nature, we ſhall be 
charmed with its gentle reign, and after liſtening to 
its dictates, we ſhall be delighted with the inward 
teſtimony of a good conſcience. The wicked man 
dreads and ſhuns himſelf; he diverts his thoughts to 
outward objects; his reſtleſs eyes he caſts all round 
him, and inceſſantly ſeeks for amuſement; were it 
not for the keen ſatyr, or taunting lampoon, he 
would be ever melancholy ; ſcoffing laughter is his 
whole delight. On the contrary, t 1 of 
the righteous man ariſes from within; his ſmile does 
not proceed from malignity, but from joy: he has 
the ſource of it within himſelf; he is as chearful 
alone as at an aſſembly; he does not derive his con- 
tentment from thoſe who approach him; but com- 
municates it to them. | | 

Caſt your eye'round on every nation in the world, 
and peruſe their hiſtories: among that vaſt multi- 
tude of inhuman and fantaſtical religions, among 
that prodigious _ of manners and charac- 
ters, you will every where find the ſame ideas of 
juſtice and honeſty, the ſame notions of 
and evil. The pagan — of the ancients 
was productive of abominable deities, who would 
have been puniſhed on earth for their wickedneſs, 
and whoſe idea of ſupreme happineſs conſiſted in the 
commiſſion of vice, and in indulging their paſſions. 
But in vain did vice, though armed with a ſa- 
cred authority, deſcend from the celeſtial manſions ; 


it was chaſed by moral inſtinct from the human 
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breaſt. While they celebrated the debauches of 
Jupiter, they admired the continency of Xenocrates; 
the chaſte Lucretia worſhipped the unchaſte Venus; 
the intrepid Roman offered up ſacrifices to Fear; he 
invoked the god, who mutilated his father, and 
died without repining by the hand of his own parent; 
the moſt contemptible deities were adored by the 
teſt men. The ſacred voice of nature, much 
— than that of the heathen gods, was revered 
upon earth, and ſeemed to baniſh vice into heaven. 
There is therefore implanted in the human breaſt, 
an innate principle of juſtice and virtue, whereby we 
judge of our own and other people's actions, as good 
or bad, in ſpite of our own maxims; and it is this 
_—_ that I diſtinguiſh by the name of con- 
lence. | 
But againſt this doctrine I hear a loud clamour 
raiſed by the pretended philoſophers of the age: 
errors of infancy, they will all cry out, prejudices of 
education! There is nothing in the human mind, 
but what has been introduced by experience; and 
we judge of every thing from acquired ideas. They 
go further; for they preſume to reject this evident 
and univerſal agreement of all nations, and in oppo- 
ſition to the univerſality of opinions, they have been 
rummaging for ſome obſcure example, known to 
themſelves only; as if our natural inclinations were 


all annihilated by the depravity of a ſingle people, 


and upon the appearance of monſters, the ſpecies 
were to be deſtroyed. But of what avail is it to 
the ſceptic Montaigne, to give himſelf ſuch trouble 
in ſearching every corner of the earth for a cul- 
tom oppoſite to the ideas of juſtice? Of what uſe 
is it to him, that he aſſents to the accounts of the 
moſt ſuſpected travellers, and rejects the authority 
of the moſt celebrated writers? Shall a few ex- 
travagant cuſtoms, unſupported by evidence, and 
founded only on local cauſes unknown to us; ſhall 
they, I ſay, deſtroy the general induction eu 
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from the unanimous conſent of all nations, oppoſite 


in every thing elſe, and agreeing only in this one 
point? O Montaigne] thou who boaſteſt of ſincerity 
and truth, be ſincere and true, if a philoſopher can 
be ſo, and tell me, is there a country upon earth, 
where to be merciful, benevolent, and generous, is 
deemed a crime; where the honeſt man is contemned, 
and the villain honoured ? 

Each man, you will ſay, for his own intereſt con- 
curs in promoting the public ; how comes it 
then that the juſt ſhould, to his own prejudice, 
concur in the fame deſign? Can encountering 
death be reckoned for his intereſt? No doubt bur 
every man acts for his own but if there be 
no moral good to be taken into the account, 
will explain no actions, but thoſe of the wicked, by 
the motive of intereſt, Nay, it is very probable 
you will not be tempted to go any further. How 
deteſtable the philoſophy, that is embarraſſed by 
virtuous actions, and puzzled to explain them, with- 
out having recourſe to diſhoneſt motives; that is 
obliged to vilify Socrates, and throw calumnies on 
Regulus! If ever ſuch doctrines as theſe ſhould © 
gain ground _—_ us, the voice of nature and 
reaſon would inceſſantly oppoſe them, and never 
ſuffer any of their adherents to plead the excuſe of 
invincible ignorance. | 

My deſign is not to enter here into metaphyſical 
diſcuſſions, which ſurpaſs my capacity and yours; 
and in the main are productive of nothing. I told 
you already that I did not intend to philoſophize, but 
to aſſiſt you in conſulting your own- heart. Were 
all the philoſophers in the world to prove to you that 
I am wrong, if you are ſenſible that I am in the 
right, I want no more. | | 

For this purpoſe you have only to diſtinguiſh 
our acquired ideas from our natural ſenſations ; for 
we have a perception by ſenſe, before we have that 


by thought : and as we do not learn to wiſh for good, 
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and to avoid evil, but we derive this diſpoſition from 
nature, ſo the love of good, and averſion to evil, 
are as natural to us as the love of ourſelves. The 
acts of conſcience are not judgments, but inward 
ſenſations; though all our ideas come from external 
objects, the perceptions by which they are eſtimated 
are within us, and it is by them alone we know the 
agreement or diſagreement between ourſelves and 
the objects, which we ought to purſue or avoid. 
Exiſtence, in regard to us, is the ſame as feeling; 
ſenſibility is undeniably prior to our underſtanding, 
and ſenſations are prior to our ideas. Whatever 
may be the cauſe of our being, it has provided for 
our preſervation, by giving us ſenſations ſuitable to 
our nature, and no body will pretend to deny, but 
at leaſt theſe are innate. Thete ſenſations, are the 
love of the individual, the apprehenſion of pain, the 
dread of death, and the deſire of happineſs. But if 
man, as there is no reaſon to doubt of it, be of his 
own nature a ſociable animal, or at leaſt formed for 
ſociety, he cannot become ſuch, but by other innate 
ſenſations relative to his ſpecies; for the conſidera- 
tion of our natural wants, would rather diſperſe 
mankind, than collect them in a body. Now the 
impulſe of conſcience ariſes from the moral ſyſtem, 
formed by this double relation to ourſelves, and to 
our fellowecreatures. To have aKknowledge of good, 
is not loving it; man has no innate knowledge of 
it; but as ſoon as his reaſon makes it known to him, 
his conſcience inclines him to love it: this is the in- 
nate ſenſation, | | | 
I do not therefore imagine, my friend, that it is 
impoſſible, from the conſequences of our nature, to 
explain the immediate principle of conſcience, inde- 
pendent of reafon itſelf; and were it even impoſ- 
ble, ſtill there would be no neceſſity for it; for 
fince they who deny this principle, though admitted 
and acknowledged by all mankind, do not prove that 
it does not exiſt, but are contented with my 
rm- 
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affirming it; ſo when we aſlert its exiſtence, we haye 
as good grounds to proceed upon as they, and we 
have moreover the inward teſtimony, and the voice 
of conſcience, which bears evidence for itſelf. If the 
firſt glimmerings of judgment dazzle our eyes, and 
make us confound the objects, let us wait till this 
dimneſs is over, till we perfectly recover our ſight, 
and then we ſhall behold thoſe very objects, by the 
light of reaſon, in their natural colours; or rather 
let us have more ſimplicity, and leſs affectation and 
pride; let us confine ourſelves to the firſt ſenſations 
we find within us, ſince this is the point to which 
our ſtudy and reſearches ought always to dire& 
us 


Conſcience! conſcience! heaven-born inſtinct; 
divine and immortal voice; ſure guide of a being 
ignorant and finite; but free and intelligent; thou in- 
allible judge of good and evil, who rendereſt man 
like unto God; it is thou who formeſt the excel- 
lence of his nature, and the morality of his actions; 
without thee I feel nothing within my breaſt, that 
raiſes me above the brute creation, except the diſ- 
mal prerogative of wandering through a maze of 
errors, by the help of an 4225 — unconfined 
by rule, and of a reaſon untutored by principle. 

[ Hank heaven, 2 wx r n this 

ightful apparatus of philoſophy; we may be men, 
i ud 7 no longer obliged to con- 
ſume our days in the ſtudy of morality, we have a 
ſurer guide at leſs expence, in this immenſe laby- 
rinth of human opinions. But it is not enough that 
this guide exiſts, we muſt acknowledge and follow 
it: IF it ſpeaks to our hearts, why then are there ſo 


few who underſtand it? Alas! it 1s becaule it ſpeaks 


in the language of nature, which every thing has 
helped to make us forget. Conſcience is timid; it 
loves ſolitude and tranquillity; the world and its 
buſtle frighten it; the prejudices, from which it is 


* faid to ariſe, are its moſt cruel enemies, it is ſilent, or 
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flees before them; their thundering noiſe ſtifles its 
voice, and prevents it from being heard; fanaticiſm 
reſumes to aſſume its appearance, and to dictate in- 
1quity in its ſacred name. At length it is diſcouraged 
by frequent denials; it ſpeaks to us no more, nor 
does it make any more anſwers; and after it has 
been treated ſo long with contempt, it coſts us as 
much to recall, as it did to baniſh it. N 
How often have J been tired in my reſearches, 
with the infipidity and indifference I felt within me ! 
How often have my firſt meditations been poiſoned, 
by melancholy and chagrin, which rendered them in- 
ſupportable ? My ſoul, in its aridity, expreſſed but a 
very faint regard for the love of truth. I inwardly 
faid, why ſhould I thus torment myſelf, in ſeeking 
for what is not to be found? Moral good is a chi- 
mera; there is no real good, but ſenſual pleaſure. 
When once we have loſt a reliſh for mental delights, 
O how difficult it is to recover it! How much more 
difficult to attain that reliſh, if we never poſſeſſed 
it! If ever there exiſted a man ſo miſerable, as to 
have done nothing in his whole life, the remem- 
brance of which could render him content with him- 
elf, and pleaſed with his exiſtence; this man would 
be incapable of ſelf-knowledge; and for want of 
feeling the ſort of goodneſs ſuitable to his nature, 
he would be forced to continue a villain, and muſt 
be eternally miſerable. But do you think there is a 
man upon earth ſo depraved, as never to have ſuf- 
fered his heart to yield to the temptation of doin 
good? A temptation fo natural, and fo bewitching, 
that it is impoſſible to reſiſt it for ever; and the re- 
membrance of the pleaſure it once afforded, is always 
ſufficient to renew 1t. But unfortunately it is at firſt 
with difficulty fatisfied ; we have a thouſand reaſons 
for refuſing to follow the inclinations of the heart 
falſe prudence confines it within the bounds of ſelf, 
and to break through thoſe bounds, requires a very 
extraordinary exertion of courage. To be om 
WI 
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with good actions, is the reward of virtue; which 
cannot be obtained, till we have deſerved it. No- 
thing is more amiable than virtue, but we mult en- 
joy it, to reliſh its ſweets. When we attempt to 
embrace it, like Proteus in the fable, it aſſumes a 
thouſand frightful forms, and 7. at length un- 
— to thoſe only who will not let go their 
hold. 

Struggling inceſſantly with my natural ſenſations, 
which pleaded for the common intereſt, and with 
reaſon, which referred every thing to myſelf, I ſhould 
have fluctuated all my life in this continual ſucceſ- 
ſion, practiſing vice, but approving virtue, and 
ever ſelf-inconſiſtent, if freſh lights had not broke 
in upon me, and ſhewed me the truth, which not 
only eſtabliſhed my opinions, but * my con- 
duct, and reconciled me to myſelf. To attempt the 
eſtabliſhment of virtue, by reaſon only, is all in 
vain: on what foundation can you fix it? Virtue, 
they ſay, is the love of order; therefore I may, and 
ought to prefer it to my own welfare. Let them 
give me a clear and ſufficient reaſon for this prefe- 
rence, In reality, their pretended principle 1s a 
mere quibble; for I may as well ſay, that vice is the 
love of order, taken in a different ſenſe. There is 
ſome moral order, wherever there is ſenſation and 
intelligence. The difference is, that the honeſt man 
orders himſelf in regard to the whole; whereas the 
knave orders the whole in regard to himſelf, The 
latter makes every thing center in his own perſon; 
the former meaſures his radius, and keeps within 
the circumference. Then he is in order, with re- 
ſpect to the common center, which is God; and to 

e concentric circles, the creatures. If no Deity 
exiſts, the wicked alone can be faid to reaſon, and 
virtuous men are fools. 

O my child! may you one day be ſenſible, how 
greatly the mind is eaſed, when after exhauſting the 
yanity of hutnan opinions, and taſting the _ 

it 
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fruit of jarring paſſions, it finds itſelf at length fo 
near the road to wiſdom, the reward of all its toils, 
and ſource of that happineſs which it had deſponded 
ever to ſee, The whole law of nature, which by 
the iniquity of man was almoſt eraſed out of my 
breaſt, is imprinted there once more in the name of 
the eternal juſtice, who impoles the obligation upon 
me, and ſees me fulfill it. I have an internal ſenſe of 
the workings of that great being, who wills to do 
good, and does it; and who effectuates my good, 
the concurrence of my will with his, and by the 
ood uſe of my liberty: I acquieſce in the order 
has eſtabliſhed, ſure of enjoying one day that 
order, and of finding my felicity in it; for what 
greater felicity can there be, than to feel one's ſelf 
placed in a ſyſtem, where every thing is regularly or- 
dained? Tortured with pain, I patiently bear it, re- 
flecting that it is tranſitory, and proceeds from a 
body independent on me. It I perform a good ac- 
tion unſeen, I know there is a witneſs to it, and I 
make my conduct in this life, a pledge for my 
happineſs in the other. When I ſuffer any injuſtice, 
I jay to myſelf, the juſt Being, who directs the 
whole, knows how to indemnify me ; my bodily in- 
firmities, and the miſeries of human life, render 
the idea of death more ſupportable. I ſhall have 
the fewer ties to break, when J am obliged to de- 

part from this world. | WAS 
How comes the ſoul to be tied to the ſenſes, to 
be chained to a body, which holds it in continual 
ſubjection? I know not indeed; nor am I acquainted 


with the decrees of heaven ? But without temerity | 


I may form a few-modeſt conjectures, I ſay to my- 
ſelf, were the human mind to be free from all bodily 
contagion, what merit would there be in loving, 
and conforming to that order, which it ſaw eſta- 
bliſned, and which it would have no intereſt to di- 
ſturb? It would be happy, I acknowledge; but it 
would want the ſublimeſt degree of happinels, any 
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the glory of virtue, and the teſtimony of a good 
4 it would only reſemble the angels ; and 


ſurely a virtuous man will be ſomething more than 
thoſe celeſtial ſpirits. The ſoul being united to a 


mortal body, by ties no leſs powerful than incom- 
rehenſible, is excited, by the care of preſerving this 
y, to refer every thing towards it, .and from 
thence imbibes an intereſt contrary to the general or- 
der, which ſhe is capable, nevertheleſs, of ſeeing and 
loving: then it is that the good uſe of her liberty _ 
becomes at the ſame time both a merit and reward; 
and that by combating her earthly paſſions, and ad- 
hering ſteadily to her firſt will, ſhe prepares herſelf 
for unalterable felicity. | 
But if, during our preſent ſtate of debaſement, all 
our firſt inclinations be lawful, and all our vices pro- 
ceed from ourſelves, why do we complain of being 
ſubdued by them? Why do we blame our Creator 
for the evil we do to ourſelves, or for the enemies 
we arm againſt our own perſons? Alas! let us 
not- ſpoil human ſyſtem : man will be always 
without trouble, and happy without re 
he wicked, who pretend to be to iniquity, 
are guilty of the greateſt falſity : how comes it 
do not Le, that the weakneſs they complain of, 1s 
their own work; that their original depravity pro- 
ceeds from their own will; and that by often com- 
plying with temptations, they are obliged ever after 
to yield, and loſe all power of reſiſtance? I own it 
does not depend u m, at preſent, not to be in- 
firm and vicious, but they had it in their power not 
to become ſuch. How eaſily ſhould we maſter our- 
ſelves and our paſſions, even during this life, if be- 
fore our habits were formed, and our underſtanding 
opened, we took care to employ it about ſuch obj 
as it ought to know, in order to ſet a juſt value on 
thoſe with which it is yet unacquainted; if we had a 
lincere deſire of improving our minds, not with a 
view 
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view to ſhine in company, but to be virtuous and 
wiſe, according to our nature, and to render ourſelves 
happy, by the practice of our duties. A purſuit of 
this kind ſeems painful and diſagreeable, only becauſe 
we do not think of it till we have been corrupted by 
vice, and become ſlaves to our inordinate deſires. 
- We fix our judgment and eſteem, before we have a 
knowledge of good and evil; and then referring 
every thing to this falſe ſtandard, we are ever miſtaken 
in our eſtimate. | 
t There is a period of, life, when the heart, till diſ- 
engaged, but reſtleſs and impatient, and greedy after 
happineſs without knowing it, - purſues it with a cu- 
rious uncertainty ; till deluded by the ſenſes, it fixes 
at length on its image, and thinks to find it where it 
does not reſide, Too long did thoſe deluſions Jaſt! 
Alas! I diſcovered them when it was too late, and 
have not been able intirely to deſtroy them ; they 
will laſt as long as this mortal body which gave them 
birth. In vain, indeed, do they tempt me at pre- 
ſent, they deceive me no longer; I know them to be 
what they really are; and even in yielding to their 
importunity, I treat them with contempt. Taſtead of 
conſidering them as conducive to my happineſs, I 
} they obſtruct it. I ardently long for the 
happy moment, when delivered from the fetters of 
"this mortal _ I ſhall be »y/elf, without any © 
1 I ſhall have occaſion only for myſelf to 
appy ; in the mean time, I have felieity here be- 
low, becauſeT am little concerned about earthly evils, n 
which I conſider as almoſt foreign to my being, ſince Wl n 
all the real advantages that can be drawn from them 
are in my own power. | | 2 
In order to anticipate as much as poſſible this ſtate 5 
of happineſs, ſtrength, and liberty, I exerciſe my 


. . . = = m 
mind in ſublime contemplations. I meditate on the ¶ n- 
order of the univerſe, not to frame vain ſyſtems in ex- v 


plaining it, but to admire it inceſſantly, and to _—_ 
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the wiſe Creator, who has ſhewn it to be the work of 
his hand. I converſe with him; my faculties are all im- 
preſſed with his divine eſſence; I am molt tenderly 
affected with his benefits, I bleſs him for his gifts, 
but I do not addreſs any prayer to him; for what 
ſhould I aſk of the divine Majeſty ? To change the 
natural courſe of things, or to do miracles in my fa- 
vour? I, who ought above all things to love the or- 
der eſtabliſhed by his wiſdom, and ſupported by his 
rovidence, ſhall I be glad that this were diſturbed ? 
o; ſo raſh a deſire would deſerve rather to be pu- 
niſhed than heard, Neither do I beg for the power of 
doing good : why ſhould I aſk of him what he has 
already granted me ? Has not he given me a con- 
ſcience to love good, reaſon to know it, and liberty 
to chuſe it? If I do wrong, I have no excuſe; I do 
it, becauſe it is my will ſo to do: to aſk him to 
change my will, is to aſk of him what he requires of 
me; it is wanting him to do my work, and to take 
the ſalary myſelf : to be diſſatisfied with my ſtate, is 
not being a man; is wanting things to be what they 
are not; is wanting vice and diſorder. O God, thou 
ſource of juſtice and truth, of mercy and 22 
in my full confidence in thee, the chief deſire of my 
heart is, that thy will be done! By adding mine 
unto it, I follow thy example, and acquieſce un- 
der thy goodneſs; I think I have a foretaſte of that 
ſupreme telicity, which is the reward of my acqui- 
elcence. | 
Juſtly diffident of myſelf, the only thing I aſk of 
him, or rather I expect from his juſtice, is to rectity 
my error if I go aſtray, and if the error be attended 
with danger. Though I act upon the whole with 
great ſincerity, yet I do not look upon myſelf as in- 
allible z my opinions, which appear very true to me, 
may happen to be falſe; for where is the man that is 
not wedded to his own notions ; and how few are they 
who agree on every point? In vain does the illuſion 
come 
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come from me; it is he alone can cure it. I have 


uſed all my endeavours to come at the truth; its 
ſource is too high for me to reach: when my 


ſtrength fails me, and I can proceed no further, in 
what am I culpable? The ſource muſt then draw 
nearer to me. 
The good prieſt had delivered himſelf with ſome 
vehemence; he was affected, and fo was I. Me- 
thought I heard the divine Orpheus chanting his hea- 
venly hymns, and inſtructing mankind in the worſhip 
of the gods. I was aware of many objections; to 
which his doctrine was liable, but TI made none, be- 
cauſe they were rather ſpecious than ſolid, and he had 
rſuaſion on his ſide. In proportion as he opened 
imſelf to me, according to the dictates of his con- 
ſcience, mine ſeemed to confirm the whole that he 
had been ſaying. WS _ 
The doctrine, faid J, you have been explaining, 8 
ſeems new to me, rather in regard to what you pro- 
feſs yourſelf ignorant of, than to what you believe. 
I fee it nearly contains the ſyſtem of theiſm, or na- 
tural religion, which Chriſtians affect to confound 
with atheiſm or irreligion, doctrines diametrically 
oppoſite. But in my preſent ſtate of religion, I muſt 
aſcend rather than deſcend, before I can adopt your 
Opinion; and I find it very difficult to ſtop exactly 
where you are at preſent, unleſs I were endued with 
your wiſdom and knowledge; at leaſt to attain your 
ſincerity, I muſt conſult my own breaſt, The in- 
ternal ſenſe, or voice of conſcience, muſt conduct N 
Yo 


me, as it has done you ; and I have learnt from your- 
ſelf, that, after ſilencing it for any time, it is not ſo 
eaſy to reſtore it to ſpeech. Your diſcourſes I bear 
imprinted in my heart; they muſt be the ſubje& of 
my meditation. If after having conſidered the matter 
as fully as you have done, I ſhould remain equally 
convinced, you ſhall be my laſt apoſtle, and I your 
proſelyte till the day of my death. Yet proceed, I 
— 0 P | pray 
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, with your inſtructions; you have not, as 
— Liſctoled one half. Let me hear what you have 
to ſay in regard to revelation, to the ſacred cri 
and thoſe obſcure doctrines, in which I have been be- 
wildered ever ſince my childhood, without being able 
to form any conception of them, and of courſe either 
to admit them as divine truths, or to reject them as 
ridiculous abſurdities. 

Yes, child, faid he, embracing me, I will finiſh 
with telling you all I think; Iwill not unboſom my- 
ſelf to you by halves; but the defire you expreſſed, 
was neceſſary to authorize my behaving with no re- 
ſerve. Hitherto I have not ſaid a ſingle word, bug 
what I judged might be of uſe to you, and of which. 
] was not firmly perſuaded. The remainder of our 
inquiry is quite a different thing ; it is full of myſtery 
nd obſcurity; and I enter upon it with uncertainty 
and difidence. I tremble upon coming to a deciſion ; 
and I communicate to you my doubts, rather than my 
ſentiments. If yours were more faxed, I ſhould be 
Joath as yet to tell you mine; but in your preſent con- 
dition, you muſt be a gainer in thinking as I do“. 
As for the reſt, let not my diſcourſes have any fur- 
ther weight with you, than as they are ſupported by 
reaſon ; I know not whether I am in an error. It is 
difficult, in the diſcuſſing of points, not to aſſume an 
air of authority; but remember, that whatever I af- 
firm, is only a reaſon for doubting. Seek tor the 
truth yourſelf for my part, I promiſe you nothing 
but ſincerity. My expoſition of faith proceeds, you 
ſee, no further than natural religion: it is very odd 
there ſhould be a neceſſity for any other +! How 

ſhail 

This I believe is what the vicar of Savoy may ſay at 
preſent to the public. ” 1 


+ The author does not here deliver his own ſentiments, but 
thoſe of a modern Deiſt, repreſented by the prielt of Savoy, who 
tollows the footſte ps of the pagan philoſophers, in conforming to 
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mall I know this neceſſity ? How can I be guilty of 

a crime in ſerving God according to the beſt of m 
underſtanding, and to the natural ſentiments which 
* he has implanted within me? Can any poſitive doc- 
trine contain a ſyſtem of morality, more conducive 
| to the welfare of mankind, and more honourable to 
3 its author, than that which may be inferred from the 
right uſe of my rational faculties ? Shew me what 
additions can be-made for the glory of God, for the 
good of ſociety, and for my own private advantage, 
to the duties of the law of nature; and what virtue 
can poſſibly ſpring from a new form of worſhip, 
which is not a-conſequence of mine? The ſublimeſt 
ideas the Divinity we derive from reaſon alone. 
Beholc nature diſplayed, and hearken to the internal 
voice of conſcience | Has not God intirely revealed 
himſelf to our eyes, to our conſciences, and to our 
judgment? What could mortals ſay more? Their re- 
velations only degrade the Deity, by-inveſting him 
with human paſſions, I ſee that ſyſtems of theology, 
inſtead of illuitrating the divine attributes, only help 
to darken them ; that inſtead of contributing to their 
ſublimity, they greatly debaſe them; that to the in- 
comprehenſible myſteries with which the divine nature 
1s environed, they add the moſt abſurd contradic- 
tions ; that they render mankind haughty, intolerant, 
| and cruel; that inſtead of eſtabliſhing peace upon 
 / earth, they have laid it waſte with fire and ſword. I 
| aſk myſelf, to what purpoſe is all this, but am inca- 


the practice of a religion which he did not believe. The argu- 
ments contain nothing new ; nothing but what has been often 
anſwered by our own divines, and particularly by the learned Dr. 
Clarke, in his Diſcourſe on the truth and certainty of the Chri- 
ſtian Revelation; where he demonſtrates the inſufficiency of na- 
tural religion, the neceſſity and uſe of divine revelation, and the 
= es of Chriſtianity. See alſo the learned and religious 

. Stanhope, in his edition of Monſieur Charron, vol. 2. p. 
110. where he refutes the objections of that writer againſt the 


divine origin of religion. Thy Tranſlator. - 
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pable of making an anſwer. I ſee theſe ſyſtems are 
productive of a great deal of wickedneſs, and havock 
to the human race. 

I was told that a revelation was neceſſary for 
pointing out the manner in which God thought 
fit to be ſerved: and in ſupport of this, I was in- 
formed of the various extravagant modes of worſhip 
inſtituted by man ; but thoſe who told me ſo, did not 
advert that this diverſity of religions is owing to pre- 
tended revelations. As ſoon as people took it into 
their heads to have a revelation from the Deity, every 
man had a communication after his own way, and made 
the Deity ſay what he pleaſed. If they had paid at- 
tention to what God ſays to the heart of man, there 
never would have been more than one religion upon 
earth, | 

It was neceſſary to have an uniformity of worſhip, 

I grant you : but was this a point of ſuch import- 
ance, as required the apparatus of the divine power 
to eſtabliſh it? Let us not confound the externals of 
religion with religion itſelf. The worſhip God com- 
mands, is that of the heart; and this, when ſincere, 
is always uniform. Surely it is a moſt extravagant 
vanity to imagine, that the Deity concerns himſelf 
about the form of a prieſt's habit; about the order 
of the words he pronounces ; the geſtures he makes 
at the altar, and about all his genuflexions. Alas, 
my friend] be as high as thou wilt, ſtill thou muſt 
be very near the ground. God deſires to be wor- 
ſhipped in ſpirit 42 truth; this is the duty of all 
religions, of all countries, and of all mankind. 
With regard to external worſhip, if it muſt be uni- 
form, for the ſake of good order, that is a matter re · 
lating to civil polity, and requires no revelation. 

I did not begin with all theſe reflexions. Hurried 
away by the prejudice of education, and by that 
dangerous paſſion of ſelf-love, which perpetually at- 
tempts to raiſe mankind above their ſphere, incapable 
of elevating my feeble conceptions ſo high as the 

Vor. II. F Deity, 
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Deity, I endeavoured hard to bring him down to my 
own level. I was for removing the infinite diſtance 
of thoſe relations, which he has placed between his 
nature and mine. I wanted more immediate commu- 
nications, more particular inſtructions; and not con- 
tent with making God reſemble man, in order to 
have -a- prerogative among my equals, I would fain 
have a ſupernatural light ; I wanted an excluſive wor- 
ſhip; I wanted the Deity to reveal to me what he 
had diſcloſed to no body elſe ; or what others ſhould 

be incapable of underſtanding fo well as myſelf. - 

| ing on this as the common point trom which 
all believers ſet out to ſearch for a purer worſhip, I 
found that the religion of nature contained only the 
elements of every religion. I conſidered the diverſity 
of ſets with whom the earth is overſpread, each mu- 
tually charging all the others with deception and 
error: I aſked, which is the true religion? Each of 
them made anſwer, mine * ; none but Ms +" 


* 


HA of them, ſays a good and learned prieſt, do in effe aſſume 
70 lle that 4a of the ape 1 Not of a &. 
by man, nor of any other creature, bat of God. Gal. i. 1. 13. 

But if wwe lay afide nll flattery and diſguiſe, and ſpeal freely to the 
point, there will be found very little or nothing at the bottom of all 
theſe mighty boaſftings. Fer, whatever man may ſay or think to the 
contrary,” it is manifeſt, that all ſerts of religion are handed down 
and received by human methods. —— T his ſeems to be ſufficiently plain; 
fire, from the manner of religion's getting ground in the world ; and 
that whether wwe regard the firſt general planting #4 any „ Or 
the met bod of its gaining now upon private perſons. For whence is 
the daily increaſe of any ſet ? Does not the nation to which eve be- 
long, the country where wwe dwell, nay, the town or the family in 
which wwe were born, commonly. give us our religion Mie take that 
ewhich is the growth of the foil ; and whatever we were born in the 

midi of, and bred up to, that profe/fron we ftill keep. We are cir- 
cumciſed or baptiſed, Jews, or Chriflians, or Muhometans, before 
ave can be ſenſible that wwe are men; /o that religion is not the genera- 
liey of ptople's choice, but their fate; net /o much their own a and 
deed, as the aft of others for and upon them. ers religion our 
on free choice, and the reſult of our own judgment, the life and 
manners of men could not be at ſo vaſt a diſtance, and manifeſt dif- 
agreement from their principles; nor could they, upon every flight and 
| Common 
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thoſe of my way of thioking, are in the right; the 
reſt of mankind are in an error. And how do you 
know that yours is the true religion ? Becauſe God ſaid 
it. And who told you that God ſaid it? The parſon 
of our pariſh, who knows it extremely well. The 
on deſired me to believe it, and I do believe it; 
aſſures me, that all thoſe who ſay the contrary, 
are liars, and therefore I pay no attention to them. 

What, ſaid I to myſelf, is not the truth always 
one and the ſame; and what is true in my houſe, 
can it be falſe in yours? If they who are in the right 
road, and they who have miſſed their way, both pur- 
ſued the ſame method, what merit or demerit is there 
in one more than in the other ? Their choice is merely 
the effect of hazard; to make them anſwerable for it, 
is unjuſt; it is rewarding or puniſhing them for not 
being born in ſuch or ſuch a country. To pretend 
that the Deity judges us after this manner, is an in- 
ſult to his juſtice. 

Either all religions are good and agreeable to God, 
or if he has preſcribed a particular worſhip to man- 
kind, and puniſhes them for not acknow dging it, 
he has given us evident and manifeſt ſigns, to diſtin- 
guiſh that true religion from the falſe. Theſe muſt 
be applicable to all times and places, intelligible ro 
all men, the great and the ſmall, the learned and the 
ignorant; Europeans, Indians, Africans, and Sa- 
vages. If there were a religion upon earth, out of 
which there was no ſalvation, and there happened to be 
in any part of the globe a ſingle mortal not fully ſatis- 
fied with its evidence, the god of that religion would 
be the moſt unjuſt and the cruelleſt of tyrants. 


cemmon occaſion, a ſo direal; contrary to the whole tenor and de fon 
of their religion. Charron of Wiſdom, book 2. chap. 5. The 
Tranſlator obſerves, that the ſoregoing paſſage is taken ſrom Pr. 
Stanhope's tranſlation of Charron. See the Doctors excellent 
note on that paſſage, vol. ii. p. 110. | 
It is very probable, that the ſincere profeſſion of faith of th: 
virtuous theologian of Condom, was not very different from tha: 
of the vicar of Savoy. — 
| F 2 It 
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If we are therefore ſincere in our ſearch after ths 
truth,” let us pay no attention to the authority of pa- 
rents and parſons ; that is, let us Jay aſide the preju- 
dice of education, and examine all they taught us 
from our infancy, by the teſt of reaſon and con- 
ſcience. In vain do they tell me, let your reaſon ſub- 
mit: the fellow who impoſes upon me, will ſay the 
| ſame; I muſt have reaſons for ſubmitting my reaſon. 
All the theology I am capable of acquiring of my- 
ſelf, either from the contemplation of the univerſe, 
or from the good uſe of my faculties, is reducible to 
the explication above given. To know more, re- 
courſe muſt be had to extraordinary means. Theſe 
means cannot be human authority: for every man 
being of the ſame ſpecies as myſelf, whatever one 
rſon knows in a natural way, I am alſo capable of 
— and another man may be miſtaken as well 
as myſelf : when I believe what he ſays, it is not be- 
cauſe he affirms, but proves it. Human teſtimony is, 
therefore, in the main, no more than that of my own 
reaſon, and makes no addition to the natural means, 
which God has given me, of coming at the truth. 
Meſſenger of truth, what have you then to tell me, 
that I am not a judge of? God himſelf has ſpoke; 
liſten to his revelation. That is another thing. God 
has ſpoke! A very great word, indeed! And whom 
has he ſpoken to? To men. How comes it, then, 
that I did not hear him? He commiſſioned: other 
-men to deliver his ſpeech to you. I underſtand: 
they are men, you ſay, who come to tell me what 
+ God has uttered. I had much rather have heard God 
himſelf; it would not have coſt him the more, and! 
ſhould have been ſecure from all impoſition. He {- 
. Cures you againſt it, by manifeſting the miſſion d 


his envoys. How ſo? By miracles. And where art 


- thoſe miracles? In books. And who compoſed thoſ: 
books? Men. And who ſaw thoſe miracles? Men, 


by whom they are atteſted. What ! till human teſf] 


timonies ? Still men, who acquaint me with the re: 
lations 
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lations of other men? What a multitude of men be- 
tween God and myſelf! Let us ſee, however, let us 
examine, compare, and verify, O! if God had 
vouchſafed to excuſe me from all this trouble, ſhould 
[ have ſerved him with leſs zeal and fidelity ? 
Conſider, my friend, into what a terrible ſituation 
I am thrown, what a diſcuſſion I am engaged in, 
what an immenſe erudition I ſtand in need of, to aſ- 
cend to the remoteſt antiquity ; to canvaſs, to weigh, 
to compare prophecies, revelations, facts, and all 
the records of faith propoſed in every country in the 
world ; to fix times, places, authors, and the occa- 
ſon of their writing! What a deal of critical learn- 
ing is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the authentic, from 
forged pieces; to compare the objections to their an- 
ſwers, tranſlations to their originals ; to judge of the 
impartiality of witneſſes, their good ſenſe, and know- 
ledge z to know whether they have not ſuppreſſed 
ſome part; whether they have not interpolated, tranſ- 
poſed, changed, or falſified ; to remove the contra- 
dictions that remain; to judge what weight the 
ſilence of their adverſaries ought to have, in regard to 
the facts alledged againſt them ; whether they were 
acquainted . with thole allegations ; whether they 
thought them of ſuch weight, as to merit an anſwer 
whether books were common enough for ours to fall 
into their hands; whether we have been ſo ingenuous, 
as to ſuffer their writings to be read by our people, 
and to let their ſtrongeſt objections continue in the 
u they were ſtated by the enemies of our re- 
gion. WY | 
The authenticity of all theſe records being proved 
and acknowledged, we muſt, now proceed to the 
proofs of the miſſion of their authors; we mult be 
well acquainted with the laws of chances, with even- 
tual ee to be able to judge what kind of 
prophecy cannot be fulfilled without, a miracle; with 
dhe genius of the Oriental tongues, to diſtinguiſh what 
is a prophecy in thoſe languages, and what is only ap 
F 3 oratorical 
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oratorical figure ; what facts are in the order of na- 
ture, and what are not; to tell how far an artful per- 
ſon may be able to blind the eyes of the ſimple, and 
even to puzzle men of underſtanding ; to examine 
into the nature and ſpecies of miracles, and what au- 
thenticity they ought to have, not only in order to be 
believed, but to render thoſe, who doubt of them, 
liable to puniſhment ; to compare the proofs of real 
and falſe miracles, and to find certain rules for diſ- 
cerning them; to tell, in fine, why the Deity ſhould 
chuſe thoſe means for the atteſtation of his word, which 
ſtand ſo greatly in need of atteſtation themſelves, as 
if he ſported with the credulity of the human race, 
_ purpoſely avoided the real method of perſuading 
them. F 
Let us ſuppoſe the Divine majeſty vouchſafes to 
| ſtoop fo low, as to render man the organ of his ſa- 
cred will; is it reaſonable, is it juſt, to require, that 
all mankind ſhould uy the voice of that miniſter, 
without making him evidently known for ſuch ? Is it 
fair to give him for his credentials, only a few particular 
ſigns, performed before a few obſcure people, and of 
which the remainder of mankind ſhall never know any 
thing but by hearſay ? Were we to give credit to all 
the miracles, which the {imple and the vulgar in every 
part of the world pretend to have beheld, each fect 
would be of the true religion; and there would be more 
ſupernatural, than natural events; but the greateſt 
miracle of all, would be the want of miracles, where 
fanatics are perſecuted for their religion. It is the 
conſtant order of nature that gives us the ſtron 
oof: of the exiſtence of a ſupreme Being: if there 
appened many exceptions, I ſhould nat know what 
to think; and for my part, I have too ſtrong a be- 
lief in God, to give credit to ſuch a number of mi- 
racles ſo unworthy of his dignity. oe 
© Sup = a perſon were now to come, and addreſs 
himſelf to us in this manner: Mortals, I bring you 
fidings of the will of the moſt high ; let my voice 
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| oblige you to acknowledge him who ſent me. I com- 


mand the ſun to alter its courſe, the ſtars to form a 
different arrangement, the mountains to be levelled, 


the ſeas to riſe, and the earth to aſſume another figure: 


the operation of theſe miracles, who would not 
immediately acknowledge the arbiter of nature ? But 
nature does not obey the impoſtors; their mira- 
cles are performed in holes and corners, in deſarts, in 
private apartments; and there they make the moſt 
advantage of a ſmall number of ſpectators, already 
yer uy to believe any thing. Who can pretend to 

me, how many ocular witneſſes are neceſſary, to 
render a miracle worthy of credit? If the wonders 

have performed in proof of your doctrine, ſtand 
n need of a proof themſelves, of what uſe are they ? 
We might as well have had none. 

There remains till the point of moſt im 

in the doctrine promulged ; for ſince the preachers of 
divine miracles pretend, that they are ſometimes 
counterfeited by the evil ſpirit, though you were to 
bring me the beſt atteſted miracles in the world, till 
we ate not at all the nearer ; and ſince Pharaoh's ma- 
gicians preſumed, even in the preſence of Moſes, to 
exhibit the ſame ſigns, as the Jewiſh legiſlator exhi- 


. bited by the expreſs order of God, why ſhould not 


they, in his abſence, by the very ſame title, pretend 
to the ſame authority ? Therefore, after having proved 
the doctrine by miracles, you muſt prove the mira- 
cles by che ine *, leſt you miſtake the devil's 

F 4 work 


This is clear, from a thouſand paſſages in ſcripture, and, 
among the reſt, from Deuteronomy, c. 13. where it is ſaid, that 


If a prophet were to preach ſtrange gods, and to confirm his diſ- 


courſe by miracles, which were afterwards fulfilled, inſtead of 
ying any re d to him or them, we ought to put him to 
ath. erefore, when the Pa put the apoſtles to death, 
for preaching a ſtrange god to — though they proved their 
miſſion by prophecies and miracles, I apprehend no ſolid objec- 
d be made againſt them, which they might not imme- 

diately retort againſt us. Now what is to be done in the like 


caſe 
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2 for that of God. What think you of this lo- 
8 This doctrine coming from God, ought to bear 
the ſacred ſtamp of the Deity; it ſhould not only 
clear up thoſe confuſed ideas, which imperfect rea- 
ſonings have introduced into the mind, but it ſhould 
likewiſe propoſe ſuch a ſyſtem of morals, ſuch form 
of worſhip, and ſuch maxims of conduct, as are 
agreeable to the attributes, by which alone we con- 
ceive his exiſtence. Hence, if this doctrine contained 
nothing but what was unreaſonable and abſurd; if it 
only inſpired us with ſentiments of averſion to our 
equals, and of horror in regard to ourſelves; if it 
repreſented the Deity as an angry, jealous, revenge- 
ful being; as a being ſwayed by prejudice, and full 
of rancour and averſion to mankind; as a bei 
fond of war and battles, ever ready to dart his thun- 
der- bolts and to deſtroy ; inceſſantly ſpeaking of tor- 
ments and puniſhments, and even boaſting of puniſh- 
ing the innocent, my breaſt would feel no warmth or 
attraction towards that terrible deity ; and there would 
be no danger of my renouncing the religion of na- 
ture, to embrace the other: for you fee plainly, I 
ſhould: be obliged to make my choice. Yours is a dif- 
ferent god from mine, I ſhould ſay to his followers. 


| eaſe? One thing only: you muſt return to reaſon, and lay the 
miracles aſide. Better then would it have been not to have had 
recourſe to them at all: that would have been downright 
ſenſe; whereas we puzzle the cauſe with ſuch a number of ſub. 
tilties and diſtinctions. Subtilties in the Chriſtian religion! Was 
Chriſt, then, to blame, for promiſing the kingdom of heaven 
to the ignorant and the ſimple? Was he then to blame for be- 
ginning his chief ſermon with felicitating the poor in ſpirit? If 
ſo, much knowledge is requiſite to underſtand his doctrine, and 
to learn to believe in him. After you have demonſtrated to me, 
that I muſt ſubmit my underſtanding, I am very eaſy ; but to 
perform this demonſtration, you muſt place yourkelf within m 
reach; you muſt proportion your arguments to the level of the 
Poor in Ipirit, or 1 ſhall not acknowledge you as the genuine diſ- 
ciple of your maſter, nor ſhall I think that you haye been preach · 
g his doctrine, 


0 


He 
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He who begins with taking to himſelf a choſen peo- 
ple, and with proſcribing the reſt of the human 
race, is not their common father: he who pre-de- 
ſtines the greateſt part of his creatures to eternal 
puniſhments, is not the God of mercy and goodneſs, 
who has been demonſtrated to me by my reaſon. 
With regard to the dogmas, reaſon again tells us, 
that they ought to be clear, intelligible, and of the 
utmoſt evidence. If natural religion be inſufficient, 
it muſt be on account of the obſcurity it leaves in 
the great truths it delivers to us: 'it is therefore the 
buſineſs of revelation to teach us thoſe truths, in 
ſuch a manner, as muſt ſtrongly affect the human 
mind, to place them within its reach, and to render 
them intelligible, to the end that they may be gene- 
rally believed. Faith is aſcertained and ſtrengthened by 
the underſtanding z the beſt of all religions is certainly 
the cleareſt; he who clogs the religion he has been 
reaching to me, with myſteries and contradiQtions, 
or this very reaſon bids me miſtruſt him. The God 
I adore, is not a God of darkneſs; he has not ted 
me underſtanding, only to debar me from uling it; 
to deſire me to ſubmit my reaſon, is inſulting its 
author. The miniſter of truth does not tyrannize 
over 4 Imry but inſtructs it. 
We have ſet aſide all human authority, and yet 
without it I cannot ſee how one man could convince 
another in preaching an unreaſonable doctrine. Sup- 


poſe for a moment, two ſuch men were engaged in 
argument; let us hear what they will be able to ſay 


to one another, in the acrimony of language ſo uſual 
to „ diſputants. 

* Believer. Reaſon informs you, that the whole 
“is bigger than its part: but I, yes I, on the part 
* of the Almighty, let you know, that the part is 
bigger than the whole. 

* Keaſoner. And who are you, who ume 
„to tell me, that God contradicts himſelf; and 


hom 
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hom ſhall I believe? God, who by means of my 
„ reaſon has appriſed me of eternal truths; or you, 

<« who publiſh an abſurdity to me in his name? 

« Believer. Me; for my inſtruction is more po- 
4 fative; and I will prove to you inſtantly, beyond 
all poſſibility of doubt, — JI was ſent by him. 
114% Reaſoner. How ſo? Will you prove that God 
5s hes ſent you to bear witneſs — himſelf? And 
<4 what fort of proof have you to convince me, of 
„its being more certain, that the Deity makes = 
4 will known to me by your mouth, than 
« 1" Og faculty with whigh he has = 
4+ me 
+/+ %:Bebever. The intellectual facul with. which 
he hath endowed you! Vain, fooliſh man! as if 
you were the firſt impious wretch whom reaſon, 
*,jn its ſinful corruption, had led aſtray, 
Keaſoner. Man of God, neither would you be 
the firſt impoſtor, who gave his arrogance in proof 
| nt 5 .oÞhis miſſion, biloſophe Ny 

1%. Believer. What! do rs e uſe 
<6 language? 
0 — Sometimes, when the ſaints ſet them 


nnen 


« Believer. ©, but I have a 27 to ex 
4 ſelf as I will: I ſpe _—_— 
- +6 Reaſoner. It would be to ſhew your 
« dentials, before you make he of your . 
BgZBeliever. My credentials are authentic. 
heaven and earth me witneſs, Submit 
to my arguments, I you. 
- * Reaſoner, Your arguments! you know not 
„ what you ſay. To tell me that my 1 deceives 
me, is refuting whatever it ſhall ſay to me in your 
„ favour. Whoever would object againſt reaſon, 
* ought to convince, without having — to ar- 


* gument. For ſuppoſe you have convinced me 
by reaſoning, how ſhall I know whether it was 


my- 


e not my reaſon in its ſinful corruption, that made 


me 
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me acquieſce in what you ſaid? Beſides, what 
proof, or demonſtration can you ever make uſe 
4 of, that ſhall be more evident than the axiom it 
i intended: to overturn? It is as credible that a 


good ſyllogiſm ſhould contain a falſity, as that the” 
Fer ſhould be b. r than the whole. 
* Believer. Oh, what a difference! my proofs are 


c ynanſwerable; Dee ov pages orc 
.- << Reaſoner. Supernatural! W t 15 the meaning 
af that word? I do not underſtand it. 

« Believer. Changes of the order of nature, pro- 

« phecies, miracles, prodigies of every kind. 

* Reaſoner. Prodigies! Miracles! I never ſaw 


any. 
« Believer. Others ſaw them for you. Clouds 
« of witneſſes . . . the conſent of nations 

« Reaſoner. Is the conſent of nations in the ſu- 

« pernatural order ? 

« Believer. No; but when unanimous, it is in- 
* conteſtable. 

« Reaſoner. There is nothing more inconteſtable 
than the principles of reaſon; and it is impoſſible 
to ſupport an abſurdity by human teſtimony. 
„Once more I aſk you, where are the ſupernatu- 
* ral proofs? for the telimony of all the world does 
not go beyond nature. 

« Behever. 0, ſtubbdrn-hearted man! you are 
« deaf to the divine grace. 

« Reaſoner. That is not my fault, for according 
66 — — I ſhould have received grace, to be able 
Frag You „ 25 talk to me, 
ag in fi want of grace. 

bs . Alas! I do fo, yet you e def to 
0 . Ae to the pro- 

ecies 

"4 ReaſoneF. I ſay, firſt of all, that I have heard 
* no prophecies, as I have beheld no miracles. 1 
< ſay further, that no prophecy can be any autho- 


* pity in regard to me. 


4 


« Believer. 


\ 
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„ Believer, Imp of hell! and why ſhould not 
4 prophecies be an authority in regard to you? 
„ Reafoner. Becauſe to render them of any au- 
ce thority,-three things are requiſite, and it is impoſ- 
<< ſible hr dem all to concur; namely, that I be a 
« witneſs to the prophecy, that I be a witneſs to 
< the event, and that I have a demonſtration, that 
.<< this event could not fortuitouſly coincide with the 
„ prophecy : for were it much clearer and exacter, 
c than any axiom in geometry; yet, as the clearneſs 
* df a prediction, made at hazard, does not render 
<< the accompliſhment of it impoſſible; when this ac- 
„ compliſhment takes place, it is no proof, ſtrictly 
« ſpeaking, in regard to the perſon who predicted it. 
* You lee therefore what becomes of your pre- 
* tended ſupernatural * of your miracles, your 
* prophecies. It is all reduced to my pinning my 
| Faith upon another perſon's ſleeve, and to ſubmit- 
e ting the divine authority, ſpeaking to me by my 
« reaſon, to that of man. Were there à poſſibility 
« of ſhaking the foundation of thoſe eternal truths, 
4% of which my underſtanding has conceived an idea, 
« there would be no longer any kind of: certainty 
* in regard to me, and inſtead of being : ſure that 
« you'are ſpeaking to me on the behalf of God, I 
« ſhould not be even ſure of my exiſtence !* 
Tou ſee here, my child, a vaſt number of difficul- 
ties; and yet that is not all. Among ſo many diffe- 
rent religions, which proſcribe and condemn each 
other, one only can be true, if even we allow that 
to one. But go diſtinguiffi this religion, it is not 
ſufficient to examine one, we muſt examine them 
all; and ſince we ought upon no ſubject what- 
ever to condemn without hearing“, we ſhould 
compare the objections with the proofs; we ſhould 
„%% ;ͤX— TC Fo 5 1. A BROW 
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Rs Plutarch relates, that the Stoics, among other whimſical para- 
doxes, maintained, that in a contradictory judgment, it was need- 
leſs to hear both parties; for ſay, they, either the firſt has ous 
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know what each has to ſay againſt the reſt, and 
what anſwers he gives. The more an opinion ſeems 
to be demonſtrated, the more diligently ought 
we to inquire into the reaſons, which prevent 
ſuch a number of men from allowing the demon- 
ſtration. A perſon muſt be very ſimple indeed, 
to think it ſufficient if he hears ors of his 
own perſuaſion, in order to be informed of the rea- 
ſons of the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion. Where are 
the divines that act with ſincerity? Where are they, 
who in refuting the arguments of their adverſaries, 
do not begin with ſetting them in an unfair light? 
They all Rut and look big, when ſurrounde * 
auditors of their own party; but perhaps with tho 
ſame proofs, among another ſet of opponents, they 
— = but an indifferent figure. Should you 
deſire to gain inſtruction from books; what a ſtore 
of erudition muſt be laid up, how many languages 
muſt be learnt, how many libraries muſt be rum- 
maged, and what an immenſe deal of reading muſt 
ou go through? Who is to direct you in the choice? 
You will ſcarcely find, in any country, the beſt books 
of the oppoſite fide; much leſs thoſe of all parties; 
and were you to find thoſe books, they would ſoon 
be refuted. The abſent is ever in the wrong, and 
bad reaſons, ſet forth with an air of confidence, _ 
efface the wy of good ones, when ſtated wi 
contempt. Beſides, nothing is more deceitful than 
books ; nothing gives us a more unfair repreſentation 
of the ſentiments of thoſe who wrote them, When 
you formed a judgment of the catholic faith, from 
M. Boſſuet's expoſition, you found yourſelf much 


his allegation, or he has not proved it; if he has proved it, he 
bas told the whole, and the adverſe party ought to be con- 
demned ; if he has not proved it, he is in the wrong, and ought 
to be nonſuited, I find that the method of all thoſe, who admic 
an excluſive revelation, very much reſembles that of the Stoics. 
As they all pretend that none but themſelves are in the right, in 
order to make a proper choice among ſuch a number, I mull 
hear them all, or I deal unfairly. 4 

miſtaken, 
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miſtaken, after you had lived ſome time amongſt us. 
You perceived, that the doctrine ſtated in an- 
ſwers to the proteſtants, is not that which is taught 
to the common and that Bofſuet's book is 


4 


quite a different thing from the prieſt's Sunday diſ- 
| courſe to his-pariſhioners. In order to judge pro- 


pou of a religion, we ſhould not take it from the 
by of thoſe who profeſs it, but ſee how it is 
practiſed in countries where it is eſtabliſhed; and 
there you will find it a very different thing. They 
have each of them their traditions, their ſeparate 
ſignifications, their cuſtoms and prejudices, which 
conſtitute the ſpirit of their religion, and muſt be 
learnt before you can be able to judge of it. 

How many nations are there, who print no books 
at all, and never read ours? How ſhall they form a 
judgment of our opinions, or we of theirs? We 

ugh at them, and they deſpiſe us; out travellers 
turn them into ridicule, and were they to travel into 
our part of the world, they would return us the com- 

iment. Does not every country afford men of 
enſe, men of honour and integrity, and ſuch ſincere 
lovers-of truth, as to be ready to embrace it, as ſoon 
as it comes to their knowledge? And yet they all 
find the truth in their own national worſhip, and 
look upon the religions of other nations, as falſe and 
abſurd: therefore thoſe foreign religions, are not fo 
extravagant as they appear to us; or the reaſon we 
find in ours proves nothing at all. 

We have three principal religions in Europe. One 
admits but a ſingle revelation, the other admits 
two, the other three. Each deteſts and curſes the 
other two, charges them with blindneſs, hardneſs 
of heart, obſtinacy, and falſhood. What impartial 
man will pretend to give his opinion concerning their 
different merits, without having well weighed their 
proofs, and conſidered their reaſons? That which 
admits but one revelation, is the moſt ancient, and 


w__ appears 
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appears the ſafeſt; that which admits three, is the 
moſt modern, and ſeems the moſt conſiſtent; that 
which admits two, and rejects the third, may be the 
beſt, but it has certainly every prejudice againſt it; 
the inconſiſtency 4s obvious. 

In the three religions, the facred books are writ- 
ten in languages, which the common people do not 
und + The Jews no longer underſtand He- 
brew the Chriſtians underſtand neither Hebrew nor 
Greek; neither the Turks nor Perſians, are ac- 
quaiated with the Arabic; and even the modern 
Arabians themſelves, do not ſpeak the lang of 
Mahomet. Is not this a very ſimple — 
ſtructing mankind, to ſpeak to them in an unknown 
wage? You will ſay, thoſe books are tranſlated; 
a fine- anſwer indeed! who will enſure me that thoſe 
books are faithfully tranſlated, or even that it is poſ- 
ſible to make ſuch a tranſlation, and ſince God is 
ſo good, as to reveal his mind to man, why ſhould 
there be any occaſion for an inte re 

I can never conceive, that what every man is 
obliged to know, is confined to books, and that he 
who can neither come at thoſe books, nor at 
that underſtand them, ſhall be puniſhed for involun- 
tary ignorance, For ever books! what madneſs! 
Becauſe Europe abounds with books, the Europeans 
look upon them as indiſpenſably neceſſary, not re- 
flecting that three parts in four of the whole globe, 
never ſaw thoſe ſacred volumes. And were not they 
all written by men? And why then ſhould people 
have occaſion for them to learn their duty, and how 
did they do to know it before thoſe books were 
written? Either they will learn their duty of them- 
ſelves, or they are excuſed from knowing ir. 

Our catholics make a great noiſe about the autho- 
rity of the church; but what do they get by that, 
if as great a "muſter of $ is — to aſcet- 


ram this authority, as other ſects require for the di- 
rect eſtabliſhing of their doctrine? The church de- 
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cides, that the church has a right to decide. Is not 
this a very ſtrong proof of eccleſiaſtic authority? 
Get out of that intrenchment, and you enter into 
all our diſcuſſions. 

Do you know of many Chriſtians, that have been 
at the pains of examining carefully into what the 
Jews have to alledge our religion? If you 

ever ſaw any thing upon the ſubject, it was in books 
written by Chriſtians. A ve way of getting 
acquainted with the reaſons of your adverſaries! But 
what is to be done? If any of us ſhould preſume to 
ubliſh books, that 2 favoured the Jewiſh re- 

f ion, both the author, the editor, and the book- 
Feller, would be ſeverely puniſhed*. This is a ſure 
and convenient kind of policy, to be always in the 
right. There is a pleaſure in refuting people, who 
dare not open their mouths. 

Even thoſe Chriſtians in our part of the world, 
who have an opportunity of converſing with Jews, 
are not much the nearer. The poor wretches think 
Juſt as we pleaſe; our tyranny renders them ex- 
tremely timorous ; they know how eaſily chriſtian 
_ breaks out into injuſtice and cruelty : what 
is it they dare to fay, without riſk of making us cry 

out blaſphemy? Avidity renders us zealous; and 
they are too opulent not to be in the wrong. The 
more learned, and more knowing among them, are 
more circumſpect. You may convert ſome poor 
devil, and bribe him to traduce his religion; you 
may prevail on ſome old cloaths-men, who will let 
you have your way, in order to flatter your pride; 
you may triumph over their ignorance or mean 
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* Among a thouſand inſtances well known, take the following, 
which needs no commentary. The catholic divines having, in 
the ſixteenth century, condemned all Jewiſh books indiſcrimi- 
nately to the flames, the illuſtrious and learned Reuclinus, bein 
conſulted on this affair, brought himſelf into a ſcrape, that 
like to have ruined him, only for giving his opinion, that they 

might preſerve thoſe books, which did not make againſt Chri- 
. Rianity, but treated of indifferent ſubjects. | 
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ſpirit, while their doctors will laugh in their ſleeves 
at your folly. But do you imagine, that where they 
thought themſelves ſecure, you could ſtrike fo eaſy a 
bargain with them? In the 4 of Sorbonne it is 
as clear as the noon-day, that the prophecies con- 
cerning the Meſſiah, relate to Chritt. Among the 
rabbies of Amſterdam, it is equally clear that they 
do not bear the leaſt relation to him. TI ſhall never 
think that I have had a thorough account of the 
reaſons of the Jews, till they have an independent 
ſtate, with ſchools and univerſities, where they may 
talk and diſpute with ſafety. Then, and then only, 
ſhall we be able to learn what they have to ſay. 

At Conſtantinople the Turks tell their reaſons, 
but we dare not mention ours ; it is here our turn 
to cringe. If the Turks require from us the ſame 
reſpe& for Mahomet, in whom we do nor. believe, 
as we inſiſt that the Jews ſhould pay to Chriſt, 
in whom thoſe people have no belief; are the Turks 
in the wrong, or we in the right? On what princi- 
ple of equity ſhall we determine this queſtion ? 

Two thir s of mankind are = owe Maho- 
metans, nor Chriſtians; how many millions of men 
are there, who never heard the leaſt mention of 
Moſes, Chriſt, or Mahomet ? Some will deny this, 
and pretend that our miſſionarics are diſperſed over 
all the world. It is ſoon ſaid: but do they travel into 
the heart of Africa, a country yet unknown to us, 
and to which no European, as yet, has ever penetrat- 
ed ? Do they advance into the midland parts of Tar- 
tary, and ride about with the wandering hordes, 
whom no ſtranger ever approached, and who fo far 
from having heard of the Pope, -ſcarcely know the 
Grand Lama? Do they viſit the immenſe tracts of 
country on the continent of America, where intire 
nations are as yet ignorant, that the people of the 
other world ſet foot on theirs? Do they fail co Japan, 
from whence their own bad management has exclud- 
ed them for ever, and where their predeceſſors are 
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known to the preſent generation, only as crafty in- 
triguers, who, under the maſk of religion, came with 
a political intent of uſurping their empire? Do oy 
into the harems of the Aſiatic princes, to preac 
. goſpel to thouſands of poor ſlaves? What have 
the women of that part of the world done, that no 
miſfionary ever preaches the Chriſtian faith to them ? 
Muſt they all go to hell, becauſe they were confined 
on earth? 

Were it even true that the goſpel has been 
preached over all the world, what do you gain by 
that? The day before the firſt miſſionary arrives in a 
Pagan or Mahometan country, ſome body muſt have 
died, who had it not in his power to hear him. Tell 
me what is to be done with that perſon? Were 
there only one man on the whole globe, that neyer 
heard the name of Chriſt or of the goſpel, the objec- 
tion would be as ſtrong, in regard to that ſingle per- 
ſon, as te the fourth part of the human race. 

When the minister lf the goſpel promulged their 
doctrine among diſtant nations, what did they ſay, 
that thoſe people could take upon their word, and 
without inſiſting upon the ſtricteſt proofs ? You tell 
me of a God born and put to death, two thouſand 
= ago, at the other extremity of the earth, in ſome 
little town or other; and you tell me further, that 
thoſe who do not believe in this myſtery, ſhall be 
damned. Very ſtrange things indeed for me to be- 
keve ſo ſoon, pn the ſingle authority of a man, with 
whom I am unacquainted. How came your God to 
permit, that thoſe events, which he would oblige 
me to know, ſhould happen at ſo great diſtance from 
my country? Is it a crime to be ignorant of what is 
tranſacting among the antipodes? Could I gueſs 
that there was an Hebrew nation, and a eity called 
Jeruſalem, in the other hemiſphere ? As well might 
I be obliged to know what paſſes in the moon. You 
are arrived, you fay, to give me the good tidings; 
but why did not you come and give theſe tidings to 
ES een | | my 
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my father ; or why do you damn the old man 
for knowing nothing of the matter? Ought he to be 
eternally puniſhed for your indolence ? he who was 
ſo , fo benevolent, and ſo deſirous of knowing 
the truth? Be ingenuous, and put yourſelf in my 
place; ſee whether, upon your ſingle teſtimony, I 
ought to believe all the incredible things you tell me 
— whether it is poſſible for me to reconcile ſo much 
injuſtice, with the notion of a juſt God, whom you 
preach to me. I beg you will let me go and ſee 
that diſtant country, where ſo many wonders, un- 
heard of by us, were performed; let me inquire for 
what reaſon the inhabitants of Jeruſalem treated God 
as a thief and a robber. You will ſay, they did not 
acknowledge him as God : what am I then to do, I 
who never heard his name .mentioned but from 
your mouth? You ſay further, that they were puni- 
ſhed, diſperſed, and enſlaved; and that none of them 
dare at preſent approach that ſame ciry. To be ſure, 
all that. and more they merited ; but what do the 
preſent generation ſay of the deicide committed by 
their anceſtors? they deny his Deity with the ſame ob- 
ſtinacy as their forefathers: then other people's child- 

ren might be left to theit blindneſs, as well as they. 
What! in that very city where the Deity died; 
neither the ancient nor modern inhabitants would 
acknowledge him; and you would fain make me be- 
lieve in him, though born two thouſand-years after 
that event, and at the diſtance of two thouſand miles! 
Do not you petcetve, that before I give credit to this 
book, which you call ſacred; and which I do not 
underſtand, I ought to know from others, beſides 
yourſelf, when and by whom it was written, in what 
manner it was preſerved, how you came by it, and 
what reaſons are — — in your country by thoſe 
who reject it, notwithſtanding they know as well as 
you, all that you have been telling me. You are 
ſenſible that I muſt travel for that purpoſe into 
Europe, to Aſia, and to Paleſtine, in order to exa- 
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mine every thing with my own eyes, and upon the 
ſpot; — — I have — this, I muſt be an ar- 
rant fool, if I give credit to a word you ſay. 

This diſcourſe not only appears very rational to 
me; but I maintain that every man of ſenſe ought, 
in the like caſe, to ſpeak in the ſame manner, and 
to have nothing to do with the miſſionary, who want- 
ed him to learn his catechiſm, and to be baptized, 
before the verification of the proofs. Now I inſiſt 
upon it, that there is no revelation, againſt which 
the ſame and ſtronger objections do not lie, than 
againſt Chriſtianity. Whence it follows, that if there 
be but one true religion, and every man be obliged 
to follow it upon pain of damnation, we ought to 
ſpend our whole lives in ſtudying, examining, and 
comparing them all; and we ſhould even travel into 
the different countries where they are eſtabliſhed: no 
body is exempted from the principal duty of man, 
no body has a right to depend upon another per- 
ſon's judgment. The tradeſman who lives by his 
buſineſs, the labourer who is incapable of reading, 
the timid young damſel of delicate conſtitution, the 
valitudinarian who can ſcarce raiſe himſelf out of 
bed, all theſe, without exception, ought to ſtudy, 
to meditate, to diſpute, and to travel over all the 
world: no longer would people have a fixed reſi 
dence. or habitation; the whole face of the earth 
would be covered with pilgrims, who at a very great 
expence, and with immenſe fatigue, had taken upon 
them to verify, compare, and examine the different 
religions profeſſed in diſferent countries. Adieu then 
to all handicraft trades, arts, and ſciences, and civil 
employments; there could be no other ſtudy than 
that of religion: with difficulty could a perſon, even 
of the moſt robuſt conſtitution, who had made the 
beſt uſe of his time and of his reaſon, and who 
had lived a great number of years, be able to tell in 
his old age what to depend upon; nay it would be 
very well, if, before he died, he knew rightly in what 
religion he ought to live. Have 
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Have you a mind to moderate this ſyſtem, and 
to make the leaſt conceſſion in favour of human au- 
thority? If you do, you immediately give up the 
whole; and if the offspring of a Chriſtian parent 
does very well to follow his father's religion, with- 
out making any nice and impartial inquiry, why 
ſhould not a child in Turky follow, in like man- 
ner, the ſame worſhip as his anceſtors? I defy all 
the enemies of toleration to give an anſwer to this, 
that will ſatisfy a man of ſenſe. 

Streightened by theſe reaſons, ſome had rather 
make God unjuſt, and puniſh the innocent for the ſins 
of their fore-fathers, than renounce this barbarous 
doctrine. Others elude the difficulty, by their oblig- 
ing manner of ſending an angel to inſtruct any man, 
that led a — life, under the circumſtances 
of invincible ignorance! A pretty contrivance this 
angel of theirs! Not content with ſubjecting us to 
their machinery, they lay God himſelf under the ne- 
ceſſity of employing thoſe miniſtring ſpirits, 

You ſee, child, the abfurdities * follow from 
the ſpirit of pride and perſecution, when each man 
would fain # nn in his own ſenſe, and thinks he 
has reaſon to exclude the reſt of mankind. I take 
God to witneſs, that God of peace whom I adore, 
and preach up to you, that my inquiries have been 
ever conducted with ſincerity ; but perceiving that all 
of them have been, and ever muſt be, unfuccefiful, and 
that I was launching out into a boundleſs ocean, I re- 
turned back the way I came, and confined myſelf to 
my primitive notions. I never could believe, that God 
commanded me, under pain of damnation, to be ſo 
learned. The conſequence wis, I cloſed all my 
books. There is one {till left open to all mankind, 
the book of nature. No body is excuſed from peruſ- 
5 it, becauſe it addreſſes itſelf to all mankind, in 
a language univerſally underſtood, Were I born on 
a deſart iſland, had I never ſeen any other perſon but 


myſelf, had I never in my life heard of what was 
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formerly tranſacted in a corner of the earth; ſtill, if 
] exercile my reaſon, if I cultivate my underſtanding, 
and make a right uſe of the faculties which | recev- 
ed immediately from God, I ſhould learn of myſelf 
to know him, to love his works, to will the 
which he wills, and to endeavour to pleaſe his divine 
Majeſty, by fulfilling my different duties upon earth. 
What more could. all human learning teach me ? 
With regard to revelation, were | a better rea- 
ſoner, or berter inſtructed, perhaps I ſhould be con- 
vinced of the truth thereof, and of the advantages 
that accrue to thoſe, who are ſo happy as to believe 
it: but if on the one hand I behold proofs in its fa- 
your, which I am incapable of refuting ; on the other 
I diſcover objections againſt it, too difficult for 
me to ſolve. Such a number of ſolid reaſons are for 
and againſt it, that not knowing what to abide by, I 
neither admit nor reject it; I only reject the obliga- 
tion of acknowledging it, becauſe this pretended 
obligation is inconſiſtent with the divine juſtice, and 
inſtead of being a means of removing the obſtacles 
to ſalvation, it would rather have increaſed their 
number, and rendered them unſurmountable to the 
greateſt part of mankind. This excepted, I remain 
in a ſubmiſſive ſuſpence, in regard to this article. 
have not the preſumption to think myſelf infallible: 
others may have decided what to me appears yet un- 
ſettled; I reaſon only for myſelf, and not for them; 
I neither cenſure them, nor follow their example 
their judgment may be preferable to mine; but it 
is not my fault if I do not follow it. 

I acknowledge to you, that the majeſty of the 
{ ſeriptures aſtoniſnes me, and the ſanctity of the 
** el fills me with rapture. Look into the writings 
let the philoſophers, with all their pomp and parade; 

. ho trivial they appear, when coggpared to this ſa- 
, ered volume. Is it poflible, tha book fo ſimple 

0 dee, 0 and yet ſo ſublime, ſhould be the work of man? 1s 

.., Ait poſſible, that he, whoſe hiſtory it contains, ſhould 
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himſelf be a mere man? Is the ſtyle that of an enthu- 
ſiaſt or of a ſectary inflated with ambition? What 
ſweetneſs, what purity in his morals! What force, 
what perſuaſion in his inſtructions! His maxims 
how ſublime! His diſtourſes how wiſe and profound! 
Such preſence of mind, ſuch beauty and preciſion in 
his anſwers! Such empire over his paſſions! Where 
is the man, or the philoſopher, that knows how to- 
act, to ſuffer, and to die without weakneſs, or oſten- 
tation? Plato, in his picture of the imaginary * juſt 
man, covered with all the opprobriouſneſs of guilt, 
and worthy of every reward of virtue, gives us an 
exact repreſentation of Chriſt; ſo Rang is the 
reſemblance, that all the fathers ſaw it, and in- 
deed there is no poſſibility of miſtaking it. What 
prejudice, what blindneſs, to compare the ogg 
of Sophroniſca to the ſon of Mary! How immenſe 
the difference between thoſe two ! Socrates dying 
without pain, and without ignominy, found it 

to ſupport his character to the very laſt; and if his 
life had not been honoured by ſo gentle a death, we 
ago have doubted whether Socrates, with all his 
underſtanding, was any thing more than a ſophiſt. 
You will ſay, he invented a ſyſtem of moral philo- 
ſophy. Others had practiſed it before his time; he 
only related what they had pertormed, and drew lec- 
tures from their example. Ariſtides had been juſt, 
before Socrates told us what juſtice was ; Leonidas 
had ſacrificed his life for his country, before So- 
crates had made the love of our country a Ty 
Sparta was ſober, before Socrates commended ſo- 
briety ; before he had given a definition of virtue, 
Greece abounded in virtuous men. But of whom did 
Chriſt borrow that ſublime and pure morality, which 
he, and he only, taught both by word and example 


* De Rep. Dial. 1. 
+ See, in his ſermon on the mount, the lel he draws be- 
tween his own morality and that of M Matt. chap. v. 
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From the center of the moſt extravagant fanaticiſin 
the higheſt wiſdom made itſelf heard, and the vileſt 
of nations was honoured with the ſimplicity of the 
moſt heroic virtues. The death of Socrates philoſo- 
Phiſing cooly with his friends, 1s the eaſieſt that can 
be deſired; that of Chriſt expiring in the midſt of 
torments, abuſed, ſcorned, deteſted by a whole peo- 
ple, is the moſt dreadful that can be apprehended. 
— taking the poiſonous draught, returns thanks 
to the perſon, who with .tears in his eyes preſents it 
to him ; Chriſt, in the midſt of the moſt exquiſite 
torture, prays for his bloody executioners. Yes, if 
- Socrates lived and died like a philoſopher, Chriſt 
lived and died like a God. Shall we uy that the 
evangelical hiſtory was invented at pleaſure? My 
friend, inventions are not made after that manner, 
and Socrates's hiſtory, of which no body entertains 
any doubt, is not fo well atteſted as that of Chriſt. 
Upon the whole, it is removing the difficulty further 
back, without ſolving it; for it would be much har- 
der to conceive, that a number of men ſhould have 
Joined together to fabricate this book, than a ſingle 
rſon ſhould furniſh out the ſubje& to its authors. 
ewiſh writers would never have fallen into that ſtyle, 
or that ſyſtem of morality ; and the goſpel hath ſuch 
ftrong and ſuch inimitable marks of rack; that the 
inventor would be more ſurpriſing than the hero. 
Yet notwithſtanding all this, this ſame goſpel abounds 
with things ſo incredible, and fo repugnant to rea- 
fon, that it is impoſſible for any man of ſenſe, ether 
to conceive or to admit them“ Amidft theſe diffi- 
culties, what is to be done? Be modeſt and circum- 
ſpect, my child; pay a ſilent reverence to what you 
can neither reject nor comprehend, and humble your- 
ſelf before that great Being, to whom only the truth 
is open, | | - 
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Such is the involuntary ſcepticiſm, in which I have 
remained; but this ſcepticiſm is no way troubleſome 
to me, becauſe it does not extend to points eſſen- 
tial in practice, and I am fully ſettled in re to 
the principles of my uy. I ſerve God in the ſim- 
llicity of my heart. I deſire to know no more than 
relates to my duty; with regard to doctrines that 
have no influence, either on our actions, or on our 
morals, and concerning which ſuch a number of 
ple make themſelves fo uneaſy, I give myſelf no 
manner of trouble. I look upon all particular relt- 
gions, as ſo many ſalutary inſtitutions, which in 
every country preſcribe an uniformity of divine wor- 
ſhip, and may be all of them founded either in the 
climate, in the government, or genius of the 
ple, or in ſome other local cauſe, which renders one 
zreferable to the other, according to time and place. 
i believe them all good, when is ſerved in a 

roper manner; the eſſential worſhip is that of the 
5b. God does not reject that homage, if ſincere, 
under whatever form it be offered to him. Being 
called in the religion I profeſs to the eccleſiaſtic 
ſtate, I fulfill the ſeveral duties preſcribed to me, 
with all the exactneſs poſſible, and my conſcience 
would reproach me, were I voluntarily to neglect 
any one point. After a long ſuſpenſion, you know 
I obtained, by means of M. de Mellarede, the per- 
miſſion of reſuming my function to enable me to 
live. Formerly I ſaid maſs with great levity, a fail - 
ing into which we are all ready to fall, even in the 
moſt ſacred ſolemnities, if too often repeated. Since 
the eſtabliſhing of my new principles, I perform this 
act of religion with greater devotion; I am ſtrongly 
affected with the majeſty of the ſupreme Being, 
with his preſence, and with the imbecillity of the 
human mind, which has ſuch inadequate concep- 
tions of every thing relating to its author. From 
a notion, that I „ 
a people to him under a certain form, —_— 
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follow all the rites and ceremonies; I recite them 
with attention; and I uſe my utmoſt diligence 
never to omit the leaſt tittle; when I draw near 
to the ceremony of conſecration, I collect my whole 
attention, in order to perform it with the diſpoſi- 
tion which the church, and the grandeur of the 
ſacrament, require; I endeavour to annihilate, as 
it were, my underſtanding before the ſupreme In- 
telligence; I ſay to myſelf, who art thou, thus to 
meaſure infinite power? With awful reverence I pro- 
nounce the words of conſecration, and I join them 
with all the faith dependent on my will, to render 
them of due effect. Whatever may be the caſe, in 
regard to this incomprehenſible myſtery, I do not 
apprevend, that at the day of judgment I ſhall be 
puniſhed for having profaned it in my heart. 

Honoured with the ſacred miniſtry, though in the 
very loweſt rank, I ſhall never ſay, or do any thing, 
that can render me unworthy of diſcharging its 
higheſt duties. I ſhall conſtantly preach up virtue 
to mankind, and exhort them to practical morality 
and ſo long as I am able, and my abilities will per- 
mit me, I ſhall ſet them the example. I ſhall uſe 
my utmaſt endeavours to make them enamoured 
with religion; I ſhall likewiſe make it my ſtudy ta 
confirm their faith, in doctrines really uſeful, and 
which every man is obliged to believe: but God 
forbid I ſhoyld ever fill their heads with the bloody 
doctrine of perſecution; that I ſhould learn them 
to deteſt their neighbour, or to tell ather men, they 
Mall be damned“. Were J poſſeſſed of a higher 
rank, this reſerve might bring me into trouble; but 


TFThe duty of conforming to the religion of one's country, 
does not extend to doctrines contrary to ſound morality, ſuch as 
that of ,non-toleration. This is the terrible dopma, that ſets 
people upon cutting one another's throats, and makes them ene · 
mies to their ſpecies. The diĩſtinction between civil and theologi- 
cal toleration, is filly and puexile. Theſe two kinds of toleration 
are inſeparable, and the one cannot be admitted without the other. 
Angels themſelves would not live in peace with men, whom they 
| looked upon as enemies of the Deity. I am 
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I am too inconſiderable to be under any | 
and I cannot fall much lower than I am. Let what 


= 


will happen, I ſhall got blaſpheme againſt the divine 
juſtice, nor he againſt the Holy Ghoſt. h 
Long have I aſpired to the ot A Pip 
riſh prieſt ; I ſhould till be glad of the dignity, 
Ino longer expect it. My friend, I ſee no poſt 
1 If he be a 1. 
a miniſter neſs; as a magiſtrate is a 
miniſter of Ju ice, A pariſh prieſt never need to 
do any miſchief; if he is not always able to da 
it. 


himſelf, ſtill when he ſollicits others to do 1 
is acting a part of his office; and he freq 

ly obtains it, when he knows how to make 
ſelf reſpected. How happy ſhould I be, were it 
fate ever to have a little cure in our mountains, 1 
bited by good honeſt people ; for I think I ſhould 
ſtudy .nothing but the felicity of my pariſhioners! I 
ſhould not enrich them, but I would ſhare their po- 

verty ; I would remove their ignominy and contemp 
which are far more intolerable than indigence. 1 
ſhould render them fond of concord and equality, by 
which human miſery is frequently diſpelled, but al- 
ways alleviated. When they came to ſee that I did 
not live better than they, yet was chearful and con- 
tent, they would learn to be eaſy under their condi- 
tion, and to follow my example, In my diſcourſes 
from the pulpit, I ſhould not confine myſelf fo much 
to the ſpirit of the church, as to that of the goſpel, 
where the doctrine is. ſimple, and the moral ſublime z 
where you ſee only a few external acts of religion, but 
a great many works of charity. Before I inſtructed 
them in their duty, I would endeavour to practiſe 
it myſelf, to the end that they might be convinced 
of my fincerity. If I had any proteſtants in my 
neighbourhood, or in my pariſh, I ſhould not make 
a diſtinction between them and my real pariſtfioners, 
in whatever relates to Chriſtian charity; I ſhould ex- 
hort them all alike to mutual love, to look on one 
2 another 
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another as brethren, to revere all religions, and fe 
live peaceably in their own. I apprehend, that to 
ſollicit any man to quit the religion in which he was 
educated, is enticing him to act wrong, and of courſe 
is acting wrong myſelf. Till we are favoured with 
ſtronger light Pon above, let us pay a regard to 
public order; in every country let us reſpect the 
aws, and give no diſturbance to the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip, nor excite the inhabitants to diſobedience; 
for we really know not whether it would be an ad- 
vantage for them to change their opinions; whereas 
we are very certain of its being wrong, to diſobey 
the laws. 80 | 44 
I have diſcloſed to you, my young friend, my pro- 
feſſion of faith, with the utmoſt candour, as God 
can witneſs; you are the firſt I ever revealed it to, 
and perhaps will be the laſt to whom I ſhall make 
this diſcovery. So long as there is any fincere 
belief among men, we ſhould not diſturb peaceable 
fouls, nor alarm the weak and ſimple with difficulties, 
which it is impoſſible for them to ſolve, and only 
_ create uneaſineſs without inſtruction. But when 
once the whole is ſhaken, we ought to ſave the trunk 
at the expence of the branches; conſciences that have 
been diſturbed, and thrown into ſuch a ſtate of fluc- 
tuation and uncertainty as yours, have need to be 
ſtrengthened and awaked ; and in order to ſettle them 
once more on the baſis of eternal truths, we ſhould 
pull away the floating piles, on which they till 
ſeem to depend. 

You are now in the critical time of life, when the 
mind is open to certainty, when the heart receives its 
form and impreſſion, and when the conduct of our 
whole life is determined, either to good or evil. 
Later than this ſtage, the ſubſtance is hardened, and 
refuſes to imbibe any new impreſſions. While your 
foul, O young man, is ſtil] flexible, let it be ſtamped 
with the ſeal of truth. Had J a greater certainty in 
theſe matters, I ſhould have addrefſed myſelf to you 


in 
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in a dogmatical and deciſive tone; but being frail 
and ignorant, what could I do? I have unboſomed 
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myſelf to you without reſerve; what I look upon as 
certain, I delivered to you as ſuch; I have given 
doubts as doubts, my opinions as opinions; and 
told you my reaſons for doubting and believing. Ir 
is now your province to judge; you have taken time 
it was a wiſe precaution, and it makes me think well 
of you. Begin with diſpoſing your conſcience to 
gain inſtruction. Be ſincere with yourſelf. And in 
regard to my notions, adopt as many of them as you 
believe to be true, and reject the reſt. You are not 
as yet ſo corrupted by vice, as to be in danger of 
making an ill choice. I ſhould have propoſed for us 
two to confer * but as ſoon as a perſon be- 


ns to diſpute, he grows warm ; then vanity and ob- 
ſtinac are introduced, and ſincerity is excluded. My 
friend, I adviſe you not to diſpute; for by diſputing 
we neither gain, nor give inſtruction, For my part, 
I did not fix my principles till after many years medi- 
tation; I now ſtick firmly by them; my conlcience is 
ealy, and my heart is at reſt, If ever I wanted to 
examine my ſentiments anew, I could not enter upon 
that inquiry with a purer love of truth; and my 
mind being leſs active, would be incapable of attain- 
ing it. I will remain as I am, leſt the reliſh of con- 
templation ſhould inſenſibly become an indolent paſ- 
fron, and render me indifferent in regard to my du- 
ties; and leſt I ſhould relapſe into my former pyrrho- 
niſm, without recovering ſufficient ſtrength to get rid 
of it. More than one half of my life is elapſed; I 
have now only as much time as is requilite to lay out 
the remainder to a good uſe, and to cancel my 
errors, by future virtues. If I am miſtaken, it is 
againſt my will, He who ſees the very bottom of 
my heart, knows full "_ that I do not 7 4 gas be 
in an error. Incapable of being undeceiv my 
own light; the — [ have left, to come at the 
truth, is to lead a good life; and if from the very 
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ſtones God is able to raiſe up children to Abraham, 
every man has a right to expect inſtruction, when he 
endeavours to deſerve it: POE | 8 
If my reflections ſhould lead you to think as I do, 
to entertain the ſame ſentiments, - and to have the 
ſame profeſſion of faith, let me give you this advice : 
Do not expoſe yourſelf any longer to the tempration 
of miſery and deſpair; do not drag on a moſt 
wretched life, at the mercy of foreigners; but ceaſe 
to ſubſiſt meanly on alms. Return to your own 
country, return to the religion of your anceſtors, 
embrace it in the ſincerity of your heart, and never 
forſake it: I admire it for its great ſimplicity and ho- 
Iineſs; and of all the religions upon earth, I believe 
it has the pureſt morality, and is moſt agreeable to 
reaſon. With regard to the expenees of the journey, 
do not trouble your head about that; you ſhall be 
rovided. Neither would I have you be aſhamed of 
ubmitting to the mortification with which your re- 
turn will be circumſtanced ; we ſhould bluſh to com- 
mit a fault, but not to repair it. You are as yet at a 
E of life, where all paſt failings may be pardoned; 
ut none are committed afterwards with impunity. 
When you are diſpoſed to liſten to the voice of con- 
ſcience, it will inſtantly remove a thouſand frivolous 
obſtructions. You will be convinced, that under our 
preſent ſtate of uncertainty, it is an unpardonable pre- | 
ſumption to profeſs a different religion from that in 
which we were educated ; and hypocriſy not to practiſe 
ſincerely the doctrine we profeſs. If we are miſtaken, 
wie deprive ourſelves of a very good excuſe at the ſu | 
preme tribunal. Will not that all-knowing j be 
more ready to excuſe the error in which we were bred, 
than that of our own chuſing? | 
Keep your ſoul, my child, ever in a ſtate of wiſh- 
ing there was a God, and you will never doubt of 
his exiſtence. But whatever party you embrace, be 
ture you remember, that the real duties of religion 
are independent on human inſtitution ; that an N | 
| r 
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tight heart is the true temple of the divinity; that i 
all countries, and in all ſects, to love God above all 
things, and our neighbour as ourſelves, is the ſum- 
mary of the law ; that no religion whatever diſpenſes 
with moral duties; that none but theſe are truly ef- 
ſential ; that the internal adoration is the firſt of thoſe 
duties; and that without faith no real virtue exiſts. 
Be ſure to avoid the company of thoſe, who, un- 
der the pretence of explaining nature, inſtill into the 
heart of man moſt pernicious doctrines, which, 
though in appearance of the ſceptic kind, are infi- 
nitely more poſitive and dogmatical, than the deter- 
mined tone of their adverſaries. Under the inſolent 
notion that they alone are enlightened, and ſincere 
lovers of the truth, they oblige us to yield to their 
arbitrary deciſions, and attempt to obtrude their own 
nonſenſical whimſies for the real principles of things. 
In the heighth of their pride, 11 turn every thing 
topſy-turvy, and trample even the moſt ſacred rites 
under foot, depriving the wretched of the laft conſo- 
lation under their afffictions; freeing the opulent and 
werful from the bay reftraint to their paſſions 
iſhing the remorſe ilt, and the hope of vir- 
tue from the human welt, and boaſting, moreover, 
of being the only benefactors to our ſpecies. The truth, 
ſay they, can never be prejudicial to mankind : I grant 
it cannot; and, in my humble opinion, it is a ft 
Ne t  ——— 
y 
The two parties attack each other with ſuch a number of 
fophiſms, that it would be an endleſs and mad _— 


refute them all; it is very well if we take notice of ſome as 
occaſionally offer. One of the moſt uſual ſophiſms of the philo- 
fophic party, is to ſet a ſuppoſed nation of true philoſophers in 
oppoſition to another of bad Chriſtians ; as if it were more 
to form a whole nation of true philoſophers, than one of true 
Chriſtians, I know not whether among individuals, one be ea- 
ſier to find than the other; but this I very well know, fince there 
1s a queſtion about nations, that you muſt ſuppoſe ſome who 
abuſe philoſophy wichout religion, as outs abuſe m_ 
| = 
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My good youth, be ſincere and tell the truth, with- 


out affectation or pride; learn to be ignorant, A. 
us 


without philoſophy ; and this, in my opinion, greatly alters the 
tate of the queſtion. Ne | 
Bayle has proved extremely well, that fanaticiſm is of more 
dernicious conſequence than atheiſm, and this is undeniable ; 
ut he did not take notice of a circumſtance 2 true, that 
fanaticiſm, though delighting in cruelty and blood, is a mag- 
nanimous paſſion ; that it animates the human breaſt, inſpires 
it with a contempt of death, and gives it an extraordinary 
fpring, and that it only wants a proper direction, to be pro- 
uctive of the ſublimeſt virtues ; whereas irreligion, and in ge- 
neral the philoſophic turn of thoſe you call free-thinkers, creates 
an attachment to life, effeminates and debaſes the mind, and con- 
centers all the paſſions in the mean principle of private intereſt, 
and that abject thing, called ſelf ; by which means it grad uall 
ſubverts the true foundation of human ſociety, for individ 
have ſo very little in common, that it will never be able to ba; 
lance their private intereſts, | 
. If atheiſm does not produce the effuſion of human blood, it is 
not ſo much owing to the love of peace, as to an indifference to 
good ; for let the world go as it will, little does it concern the 
pretended ſage, provided he can remain quiet in his ſtudy, Hig 
rinciples do not ſet men upon cutting one another's -throats, 
| 4 they hinder their . by ſubverting morality, which 
tends to multiply them, by eſtranging them from their ſpecies, 
and by redueing all their affections to a ſecret egotiſm, as prejudi- 
cial to population as to virtue. Philoſophic indifference reſem · 
bles the public tranquillity in a deſpotic government; it is the 
tranquillity of death, more deſtructive by far than war itſelf, 
Thus fanaticiſm, though more fatal in its immediate effects, 
than the preſent philoſophic turn, or mode of free-thinking, is a 
great deal leſs ſo in its conſequences. Beſides, it is eaſy to make 
a pompous diſplay of fine maxims in books: but the queſtion is, 
whether they are ſtrictly connected with the main doctrine, and 
neceſſarily low from thence ; which has not been cleared up as 
. yet. There remains now to know, whether, if philoſophy were 
at its eaſe, and poſſeſſed of the ſupreme power, it —. ſubdue 
all thoſe little paſſions of mankind, as glory, intereſt, and ambi- 
tion, and practiſe that gentle humanity, of which it boaſts fo 
greatly on paper. | | 
In theory, philoſophy can do no one good, which religion is not 
capable of doing much better ; and religion does a great deal, 
chat is out of the power of philoſophy. 
In pratice, it is another thing; but here we muſt alſo, have 
.recourſe to inquiry, No man whatever, though he ſores ina 
N | | religion, 
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you will neither deceive yourſelf, nor any bod 
If ever the improvement of your abilities ſhou 
little relighpd, \ and Se I's That 

this is likewiſe certain: but there are forme 


and conform to it, at leaſt in part; 
it is beyond all doubt, that religious motives often prevent 


21 
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and 
them from acting wrong, and ſet them apon virtuous and lauds- 
ble ackions, which, it not been for thoſe motives, would ne- 


O 
2 


ies his having received a depoſit ; what 
entruſted with it by a fool ? Had Paichal 
made would prove that Paſchal was an hypo · 
crite; and nothing further. But a monk!!! Ate thoſe 
who make a trade of religion, the who believe it? The 
iniquity of the clergy, as eliew does not prove the 
inutility of religion, but that very few have any religion at all: 

Our modern e undoubtedly indebted to Chriſ- 
tianity for the ſolidity of their power, and the infrequency of 
their revolutions ; it has even rendered them leſs ſanguinary, 

ich is proved, in fat, by comparing them with ancient mo- 
narchies. The increaſe of religious knowledge has baniſhed fa» 
naticiſm, and ſoftened the manners of Chriſtian countries, This 
alteration is not owing to letters; for where theſe flouriſhed, hus 
manity was not mote reſpected than in other parts j witneſs the 
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Chineſe. What a number of works of mercy are owing 
What a multitude of reſtitutions and indemnifies> 
tions ariſe from adricular confeffion among the Reman cathalics 4 
How many reconciliations and charitable diſtributions proceed 


* 
from ions for the holy communion am 
ants ? Dia not the Hebrew jubilee throw a great 


| —＋ the Athenians; the Egyptians, the Roman emperors) 
to the 


ongſt the proteſt 
| ap upon the 
avidity of uſurers? What a number of miſeries it prevented 
The whole nation were united by a common band of legal bro- 
therhood ; not a ſingle beggar was td be ſeen amongſt them ; 4s 
there are none among the Turks, where piotis ſoundations ary 
without number. By a principle of their religion, they ſhew - 
their hoſpitality even to the enemies of-their worſhip, 

« The 2 ſays Sir John Chardin, that 
« after the judgment which is to follow the reſartection, 
the bodies will all paſs over a bridge, called Pow/-Sgrrbo, buile 
% on the fire 1 a bridge, that, according to chem. 
may be ſtiled the third and laſt examination, or the laſt judg - 
„. becauſe there the wicked will be ſeparated from 


righteous, . Ac 2 10 
Vor. II. EY H * The 


nsr 
qualify you for ſpeaking in public; be ſure you always 
accondingto your terrier without ern 
your head about human applauſe. The abuſe of 
rning is productive of incredulity. The learned are 
above thinking with the vulgar, each man would 
fain have a ſyſtem of his own. Diſdainful philoſophy 
leads to infidelity; as blind : devotion does to fana- 
 ticiſm.”. Avoid thoſe extremes; be ever ſtedfalt_in 
he ways of truth, or what appears to you in that 
light from the ſimplicity of your heart, and be not 


% The Perſians, continues the ſame author, are vaſtly fond of 
4% this bridge; ſo that when a perſon ſuffers an injury, fer which 
.« jt is impoſſible for him to obtain ſatisfaction, his laſt conſola- 
„tion is tofay: Well, avell ; by the living God, — 2 A 
„ double the value at the laſ day; thou not paſs over the Poul- 
4 Serrho, without making me ſatisfaHion : I ſhall faften to thy gar- 
% ment, and cling to thy legs. I have ſeen a great many s 
vs eminence, and of all profeſſions, who being apprehenſive leſt 
„there /ſhbuld be a hue - and-cry after them in paſſing over this 
formidable bridge, ſollicited thoſe v ho complained of their con- 
4 duct to forgive 3 of this I have know an hundred inftances 

% myſelf. People of quaiy who had been prevailed upon to 
«« aft with me y from what I could have wiſhed, ac- 


4 coſted me, ſome. time after, when imagined my 

* had ſubſided, and 1 „ L E. 
% anrehiſra, that is, juſtify that affair, or render it lawful. Some 
«of them even made me preſents, and did me ſervices, with 2 
«6 view that I might forgive them, and declare it freely from my 
*« heart; for which they could have no other motive, than the 
«6 pe" that they ſhall not paſs the bridge of hell, till they 
% have made full ſatisfaction to thoſe whom they have op- 
« * * 4K, rzmo. p. — q W — 

Can I believe that this bridge, which repairs ſo many iniqui- 
ties, never prevents any? Nies if you were to deprive he Per: 
fans of this notion, and to perſuade them that there was no ſuck 
bridge as a Poul-Serrho, or any thing like it, where the 3 
were revenged of their tyrants after death, is it not evident that 
this would render the latter quite eaſy, and free them from 
«he ſollicitude of appeaſing the unhappy ? It is therefore falſe, 
that this doctrine would not be pernicious ; conſequently it can- 
not be conformable to truth. | | 

--» Philoſopher; thy moral laws are very beautiful; but ſhew me, 
I pray you, their ſanftion. 'Ceaſe. a moment to beat about the 
1 let me know what thou doſt ſubſtitute in the room of 


diverted 
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diverted from it, either by vanity or weakneſs. Dare 
to acknowledge a deity among the philoſopi.crs; and 
to preach humanity among perſecutors. You will 
perlaps be the only one of your party; but at the 
lame time you will feel an inward ſatisfaction, ſupe- 
her ny Whether they love or 
hate you, whether or negle& your writ- 
ings, it imports not. Tell the truth, and do what 
is right; the point of importance to man, is to diſ- 
charge his duty upon earth; by forgetting himſelf, 
he promotes his own intereſt, My child, private inte- 
reſt deceives us ; but in the expectation of the righ- 
teous alone there is no deception. . 


I nave tranſcribed this whole piece, not as a rule 
to be followed in matters of religion, but as a rn 
of the manner in which you may reaſon wit r 
pope to prevent a deviation from the method, which 

have been endeavouring to eſtabliſh. So long as 
we are not ſwayed by human authority, or by the 
N of the country in which we are born, the 
ole light of reaſon cannot, in the inſtitution of na- 
ture, conduct us any further than natural religion, 
and there I ſtop with my Emilius. If he muſt have 
another, I have no right to be his guide; his buſi - 
neſs then is to chuſe for himſelf. | 
2 act in conjunction with nature, Rags that while 

is employed in ſtrengthening the , We en- 

ans Moore the mind; * our p $ 18 
different.” "The body is already ſtrong and robuſt, 
when the mind is yet weak and feeble; and let the 
art of man do what it will, the bodily conſtitution is 
always ſure to get the ſtart of reaſon. To reſtrain the 
one, and excite the other, has hitherto been our 
utmoſt care; to the end that man might always 
be as uniform as poſſible. While his natural affec- 
tions were unfolding, we reſtrained their growin 
ſenſibility; and re it ſubject to the empire 

kr ch He { reaſon. 
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reaſoti. Intellectual objects moderated the impreſ- 
ſion of thoſe of the fenfible kind. Aſcending to the 
ptinciple of things, we have freed it from the ſub- 
jon of the ſenſes ; and it was extremely le to 
pA of nature; to the inquiry after its 

Wc PUG AY eee cs UI 
As ſoon as we attained this point, we perceived 
we had gained 4 conſiderable  aſcendant over our 
| 2 and found new ways to addreſs ourſelves to 
ere Ty pat = he find it his intereſt to 
virtuous; to ions without regard 
to man, and without being compelled * laws; 
to be juſt between God and himſelf; to diſcharge 
his duty, even at the expence of his hie; and ever 
10 bear the image of virtue imprinted in his heut, 
nat only from the love of order, to which every man 
| rs. that of himſelf; but from the love of his 
4 * — of _—— the love 9 
to the end that he may enjoy that laſting felieity in 
the other life, of which * conſcience, pe the 
contemplation of a ſupreme Being, are ſure-pledges 
in this. If I depart from this point, I ſee nothing, 
left but injuſtice, falſhood, - and hypocriſy; ſelf-inte- 
reſt prevailing over every other competition, teaches 
every man. to: diſguiſe his vices under the cloak and | 
maſk of virtue. the reſt of mankind do my bu- | 
fineſs at their own expence; let every thing be re- | 
ferred to me only as its ultimate end; let all mankind | 
periſh, in pain and miſery, to-ſave me a moment's 1 
uneaſineſs, or a little hunger; fuch is the language, c 
which the atheiſt and unbeliever makes uſe of to 
himſelf. Yes, I ſball maintain it all my life; whoever 
fays in his heart, there is no-God, and makes uſe ob b 
'a different language, is either a liar, or madmam 
Reader, it is all in vain, I am very ſenſible that 
you and I ſhall never ſee my Emilius under the ſame 
appearance; you will Ae fancy ry rs be like 
your young people; giddy, pert, and flighty, wan- 
dering from one feaſt and entertainment to _— 
2 "i "£2 0 without 
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with greater ion, than where the inequality is not great, 
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without being ever able to fix: himſelf. You will 
laugh to ſee me transform a man, full of ſpirit, 
and in the ſpring and vigour of life, into a contem- 
ä or rather into a downright divine. 
ou will ſay, this viſionary ſtill purſues his favourite 
dream; in giving us a pupil after his manner, he not 
bs wn bra, and imagining are that he copy: 
Own Drain, an ing alwa 15 Copy- 
ing from nature, he ns "4 every inſtant. 
For my part, comparing my pupil to yours, I can 
perceive any one thing they can have in com- 
mon. His education being ſo different, it is almoſt 
a miracle if he bears the leaſt reſemblance to them. 
As he has paſſed his infancy in that intire liberty, in 
which they indulge themſelves in their youth, he be- 
gins in his youth to take up with that rity, to 
which they were obliged to ſubmit in their childhood: 
this regularicy they conſider as a ſcourge, they hold 
it in abomination, they look upon the ſtage of life, 
wherein they obſerved it, as a time of ſervitude in 
which they were tyrannically uſed by their maſters ; 
they think they are not got out. of their leading 
ſtrings, till they have ſhaken off this yoke “; it is 
then they make themſelves amends for the long re- 
ſtraint in which they were held, juſt as a pri 
is apt-to extend his limbs, when releaſed from his 


-  Emilius, on the contrary, is proud of drawing to- 
wards manhood, and ſubjecting himſelf to the yoke 
1 quite form- 
motions, and 
begins to fix its while his underſtanding, 


being half fledged, tries its pinnions. Thus puberty 
a ons the | r 


ebe with e by 


thoſe who are — out of it; as in no country are ranks obſerved 


and where each i x of being conſauaded with is ff 
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Should you be deſirous to know which of theſe 
educatjons is preferable in the order of nature, con- 
- ider the difference in thoſe who deviate more or leis 
from them: obſerve the young people in country 
villages, and'ſce whether they are as per: and impu- 
dent as in great cities. 7he infancy of javages, ſays the 
Sieur le Beau, is always Hu, in action, aud in different 
Paſtimes which exerciſe the. body; but as ſoon as ibey en. 
Jer the age of puberty, they grow trauguil and pen/ive ; 
and thenceforward they apply themſelves only is ferious 
games, or thoſe of hazard *. Emilius havin 


educated with the fame freedom as the children of 


peaſants and ſavages, will of courſe make the ſame 
alteration in his carriage as they, when he grows up 
to maturity. The whole difference is, that inſtead 
of uſing action merely for the ſake of play or for his 
ſupport, he has learnt to think, even in the midſt of 
his laborious os playful exerciſes. Being thus arrived 
at this period, he 1s -intirely diſpoſed tor the ſcene 
into which I am about to introduce him; the reflec- 
tions I ſet before him, excite his curioſity, becauſe 
they are not only in themſelves extremely beauriful, 
but quite new to him, and he is moreover capable 
of underſtanding them. On the contrary your young 
people, being quite ſurfeited and tired with 
ectures, and tedious catechiſms, will ſurely expreſs 
their diſlike to mental application which had been ren- 
_ dered ſo dull to them, to tireſome pts with which 
their ears had been ſtunned, and to meditations on 
their Creator, who had been repreſented as an enemy 
to their pleaſures. To all this they have conceived 
the utmoſt averſion, and diſlike; conſtraint has ſur- 
feited them; how then can it be expected, that they 
Will conform to it again, when they begin to be their 
own maſters? There muſt be ſomething new to pleaſe 
theny, different from what is inculcated to children. 
It is all the ſame in regard to my pupil; when he 


Adventures of the Sicur C. le Beau, advocate in parlia- 
ment, 38 4 | f 


grows 


a 


b 
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grows up to man's eſtate, I talk to him as a man, 
and tell him nothing but what is new; and the things 
he hears, being tireſome to others, are for this very 
reaſon e to his taſte. | - 

Thus I make him doubly gain time, by retarding 
the aka of nature to improve that of reaſon : 
but have I really retarded that progreſs ? No, I have 
only B the imagination from taking its flight 
too ſoon; the untimely leſſons which a youth te- 
ceives from other quarters, I have balanced by inſtruc- 


tions of 4 different kind. While the torrent of our in- 


ſtitutions_impels him one way, to draw him into a 
contrary direction by different precepts, is not re- 
moving him, but fixing him in his ſituation. 

At length the critical moment of nature arrives, 
and arrive it muſt, Since man is mortal, he muſt 
needs be reproduced, to the end that the ſpecies con- 
tinue, and the order of this material world be pre- 


ſeryed. As ſoon as you perceive this crilis by the 


figns above mentioned, lay aſide your former tone 

and authority. He is ſtill your diſciple, but not your 
upil. He is your friend, he 1s a man; and treat 

ban henceforward as ſuch, 
What! muſt I abdicate my authority, when 1 


ſtand moſt in need of it? Muſt I reſign the youth to 


his own conduct, at the very time he is leaſt able to 


conduct himſelf, and moſt liable ro go aſtray? Muſt 


I renounce my rights, when it behoves him moſt 


that I ſhould aſſert them? Your rights! who told 


u to renounce them? It is now they commence 
in reſpect to him. Hitherto you obtained nothing 
but by force or artifice; he had no notion of autho- 
rity, or duty; to make him obey, you were oblig- 
ed either to compel or to deceive him, But 
with how many new ties you have bound his heart. 


- Reaſon, friendſhip, gratitude, and a thouſand. af- 
fections, all ſpeak to him in ſuch a tone as he gan- 
not but underſtand. Vice. has not yet rendered him 
deaf to their language; he feels only the ſoft pal- 
5 114 | lions 
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. The firſt of Al, chat of ſelf love, 
makes him intirely yours; and this fuby 


firmed by habit. If he ſhould: break I * +, 
moment, his remorſe will ſoon Away one 
attachment to you is the on] — eng 


all the others pafs away, a are alternately effaced. 


Do not ſuffer — to be corrupted, and he will be 


always dacile; he will not hagio 0 be rebellious, till 


he has been perverted. 
I T acknowledge indeed, that if you were ta 
oppoſe his growing defires, and be ſo as to 
qreat thoſe new wants as vicious 3 he 
would not liſten to you long: but if you once quit 
my method, 1 can anſwer for nothing, Remem 
always that you are the miniſter of nature, and you 
will never be her enemy. 
But how ſhall I act? there is only one alternative, 
either to favour, or to combat his inclinations; to be 


his tyrant, or his fycophent : and the conſequences 


of both are ſo very dangerous, that it is difficult ta 
determine the choice. 
The firſt way of ſolving this difficulty, is to m 

him * b and this 1s certainly the ſafeſt and 
| natural, I queſtian however, whether it be the beſt, 

or the moſt uſeful; and I will give you hereafter my 
reaſons ; in the mean time I agree that young people 
ought ta marry, as ſoon as they come to a proper 
| age; but this age has been anticipated in their fa- 

your} it is we that have rendered them ripe before 
* time; we ought to wait for their maturity. 


Were we only to liſten to their inclinations, and 
by directed by their outward tokens, there would be 
t difficulty; but there the laws of nature, and 

of ſociety, are vaſtly op fire in many reſpects, 

10 that we arc-obliged to twiſt and twirl ondbually, | 
in order to reconcile them. We muſt have recoutſe 
ton vaſt deal of art, to hinder the * en be- 


U the arülkcie wan. 
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is period may even be lengthened ; and nat 
many centuries nothing was more common 
even in France. Among other inſtances well atteſt- 
ed, Montaigne's father, a man of no leſs yeracity and 
truth, than of ſtrength and goodneſs of conſtitution, 
ſware, that he had never known woman when he 
married at the age of thirty-three, after having ſery- 


the ſon's writings you may ſee what 
| om En REY he was paſſed lixty. 
The contrary opinion is founded more on our | 
toms and prejudices, than on the knowledge of the 
human ſpecies in eie 
I may therefore wave the example of the young 
le of our times, it is no manner of proof in e. 
to a perſon not educated like them. When 1 
come to reflect that nature has fixed no term on 
this occaſion, which may not be either anticipated 
or retarded, I think, that without deviating from her 

laws, I may ſuppoſe that Emilius continues, 2 
my care, in his primitive innocence, and I ſee this 
happy period ready to expire. Surrounded witch 
dangers, which every day come thicker upon him, 
he is ready to break looſe from me, do what I will. 
yn the ery firſt occaſion (and this will ſoon offer 
itſelf) he yields to the blind impreſſion of his ſenſes ; 
and a thouſand to one but he is going to be undone. 
] have made too many reflections on human nature, 
not to be ſenſible of the influence which this critical 
moment 


moment muſt have on his morals the remainder of. his 
fe. If 1 diſſemhle, and pretend to ſhut, my eyes, 
he avails himſelf of my weaknels; thinking be de- 
\  Ceives me, he holds me cheap, and JI am acceſſary 
to his ruin. If I endeavour to reclaim him, it is no 
longer time, he pays no attention to me; I become 
'odious and intolerable in his preſence; and it will 
not be long before he gets rid of me. There te- 
mains therefore only one prudent method for me 
follow; which is to render him accountable to him- 
ſelf for his actions; to guard him at leaſt againſt the 
ſurprizes of error; and to ſhew him plainly the perils 
with which he is environed. Hitherto his ignorance 
has ſaved him, but now he muſt be reſtrained by 
- his own good ſenſe, _. 1 
_ © Theſe new inſtructions being of great importance, 
1 think it proper to trace the ſubject ſomewhat 
higher. This is the time to give in my accounts to 
him, to ſhew him in what manner his time and mine 
_ have been employed; to acquaint him with his ſta- 
tion and mine; with our actions, with our obliga- 
tions to each other, with all his moral relations, 
With the engagements he has entered into in regard 
.  , to others, and others to him, with the degree he is 
arrived at in improving his faculties, the road he is 
to follow hereafter, the difficulties he will meet with, 
and the manner of ſurmounting them; to ſhew him 
"how far I am till capable of aſſiſting him, and how 
far he is able to help himfelf; in a word, to point 
gut to him the critical ſituation, and the new perils 
that furround him, and. to lay before him all the 
ſolid reaſons, which ſhould engage him to watch with 
the utmoſt attention over his conduct, before he in- 
dulges his youthful deſires. | 3 
Imagine to yourſelf, that to conduct a pupil at 
this age, you are to follow quite a contrary method, 
.*ro what. you uſed during the time of his infancy. 
2 Make no ſcruple to inſtruct him in thoſe dangerous 
-myferics, which you fo long and fo carefully — 
; | ce 
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umſelf, or from any other perſon, but 


and fince henceforward he will be obli 


it 1s requiſite, for fear of a ſurprize, | 
be " 


are moſt infamouſly inſtructed. This N wot al; he 
ſervants inſinuate Ives into the good graces of 
the child, gain his confidence, and make him look 
upon his governor as a ſour crabbed man; and one 
3 ics of their private | 
red, ghar roy RE Dany 
is arrived at t 
Cut his buſineſs, he has nothin fake ws 
But how happens it that the child chuſes private 
confidantes ? It is owing to the tyranny of thoſe who 
him. Why ſhould he conceal his mind from 
them, if he is not obliged to be the reſerve t 
Why ſhould he com of them, if he has no ſub- 
aturally ſpeaking they are his 
firſt intimates; by the eagerneſs with which he comes 
to tell them his thoughts, it plainly appears that he 
fancies his notions to be incomplete till he unbo- 
ſoms himſelf to them. Depend upon it, that if a 
child is neither afraid of your ſermons and rebukes, 
he will 4 you with every thing; and that 
ſervants will not venture to entruſt him with a ſecret, 


when they are convinced that you have his intire 
confidence. x. of 


What induces- me to 


depend the more on my 


method, is, that by examining into the effects of it 
as near as poſſible, I can ſee my pupil in no ſituation 


” 
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inwhich be den ust appear in an agretable 
icht. Even in the very moment when he gives 
laok to the n 

inſt che hand that s. to curb him, "2 wm 
— — juſt teady to get from 
Ae tranſports and agitations, I ſtill can trace 
body, noms cg his heart, -undefiled as his 


no dil; guiſe, no more than vice ; nei» 


= 


—— — plea were 
t freedom, and to tell me his thought 
I have nothing to fearz but # he 
timid and — if from his conver« 
him under the leaſt embarraſſment, -na- 
sto operate, and | have not one moment 
do not make haſte to give him ſome in- 
W 


1 42 il de inſtructed prefedy, againſt my 


Many of my readers, even of thaſd vhO adopt my 
notions, will imagine, that I mean here no more 
than à tranſient converſation; and then all is over. 
Ah] it is not thus the heart js governed ! All that you 
ia is of no avail, unleſs you time it well. Before you 
ſow, you muſt plough the : theſeed of virtue 
riſes with great difficulty ; there muſt be long 
tions for it to take root, One thing that chiefly de- 
feats the end of ſermons, is their being preached. in- 
diſerimigately to all the world. How is it poſſible 
to imagine, that the ſame diſcourſe ſhould ſuĩt ſuch 


A number of anditors, fo variouſly diſpoſed, of ſuch 
N ages, ſexes, en 
opinions? 
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effect. r 8 F „ IONS l re 
As the man that walks in his ſleep, ſkims along 
the border of a precipice, from vhich he would tum- 
ble down, if he were ſuddenly awaked? thys my 


by 


vour to remove him further off from the pi 


' *. 
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e all Tearry him out of "town, fur from the cauſes 
of Wniptation. But this is not ſufficient: in what de- 
fare, \n'what wilderneſs will he flee from the images 
2 he is purſued ? It ſi to remove 

from alf dangerous objects, if I do not likewiſe | 
male him forget them; if 1 do not find out the art 
of him from thing, even from himſelf, 


Ian have left him where he was. 
'Emilius 


has learnt a trade, but this is not our re- 
Gurte; he underſtands and is fond of ture, 
bur chis is not ſufficient ; the occupations he already 
knows, are become too familiar to him, he exerciſes 
them by rote, and as if he were idle; he thinks on 
quite another thing, his head and arms act 
rately; 5 muſt 2 hwg = _—_ "employed, 
en im by its novelty, im fully em 
| wed imine to his 2 diverſion. b 
one that ſeems to unite all theſe — 
If the chace be ever an innocent plea- 
Eble to man, now is the bowed» ſhould - 
have'recourſe to it. Emilius has qualification | 
ifte for this noble amuſement ; fuch as agility. 
and ſtrength of body, with indefarigable patience.” 
He will certainly take a —＋ in this exerciſe, and 
apply himſelf to it with all the ardour of youth: 
thus he will eſcape; at leaſt for ſome time, the dan- 
gerous inclinations that ariſe from effemi The 
chace ſteels the heart as well as the body ; it inures 
the mind to cruelty and blood. Diana is a 
as an enemy to love, and the allegory is very j uſt; the 
languiſhments of thar paſſion take their riſe in the ſoft 
arts of "repoſe; violent exerciſe extin the'ten- 
der ſentimnents. In the midſt of — and plains, 
the lover and the huntſman are ſo differently affected, 
that they have quite contrary images of the ſane vb. 
jette The vocal grove, the cooling ſhade, where 
chit former ſeeks his ſweet retreat, are viewed by the 
5 3 as paſturs for deer, à hold for wild boars, 
en eg | 1 n 
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ora ſhelter for ges: where the one heary 
but the wa — of nightingales, arid the ſweet tun 
of the feathe choir ; Gr NEE 
the ſound of the | he ing of 
the hounds: the one ly of 45 an 


diſcourſe, that the earth puts on + ERR 
wears à different face in regard to them; and chat 
they differ as much in the mode and turn of their 
thoughts, as in the choice of their pleaſures. 
can conceive extremely well, in what manner 
theſe taſtes and inclinations unite, and how 
at length, find time for every thing. But youth 
ions are not thus divided; let your pupi — 
5 will be 


deer walk ico the n 


Baal be aa — in killi — beaſts, nor do 1 
even pretend abſolutely to juſtify this ferocious diver- 
ſion ; L- is ſufficient A me that it CE = influ- 
ence of a 1 more dangerous, ſo that m 
Emilius will be able to hear me diſcourſe of it 
powers without finding any bad effect, and give me 
ure to paine its charms, without feeling e. 


tion. 

Fee are incident 1 in life, that 3 
forgot. Such is that of the inſtruction I have been 
mentioning, in regard to my Emilius ; it ſhould in- 
fluence the remainder of his days. Let us, therefore, 
Ne to imprint it in his memory, ſo as nevet to 

de effaced. One of the reigning errors of our age, 
is to have recourſe too often to pure reaſon. as if men 
were mere ſpirits. By neglecking the uſe af ſigns. 
which addreſs the j 362 wo have loſt the moſt 
EP CIS energetical 
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beg ind cis by is they 


Fane. e Set 
| influence, that of force or Jy wh ge oye 

IX ancients did a great deal more Wy pres 
die emotions of T the mind, becauſe they ſtudied 
_ language of ſigns. 2 
tranſacted the ſolemnity, in order to 
render them mote inviolate. Before the eſtabliſhment 
kh eh the gots we ie their magiſtrates n 
that is, s were : In their pre · 
— rivate people made contracts, and 
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wore” them; without tr 
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einblems, created a veneration for the petſon that 
t troops, or menaces, he ſpoke 

und was obeyed. What 8 the conſequence of their 
affecting to aboliſh thoſe emblems ® ? The Idea of 
royal majeſty is obliterated in the breaſts of the 
| Kings are no longer obeyed than they have 
to r& their commands; and the venera- 
tion of ſubjects intirely conſiſts in the fear of pu- 
nimment. Monarchs have n6t the trouble of wear- 
ing their diadems, nor * the enſigns of their 
dignity; but they muſt have a hundred thouland 
arms always in readineſs, to ſecure the execution of 
their orders. Notwithſtanding this may look magni- 
nt, in their eye; it is eaſy to foreſee that 
will not in the end turn out to their 


the exchange 
advantage. e | 

The eloquetice of the aricients was productive of 
the' moſt” ſurpriſing effects; but this eloquence did 
not confiſt merely in an elegant arrangement of ex- 
preſſions: on the contrary, it never was more perſua: 
ſive; than when the orator had leſs recourſe to words. 
The-moſt animated part was not expreſſed by ſpeech, 
but by ſigns; it was not ſpoken, but demi aſtrated. 
This exhibition of the object, ſtrikes the imagination, 
excites curioſity, keeps the mind in ſuſpence, and 
oftentimes is ſufficient of itſelf to perſuade, Thraſy- 
bulus and Tarquin cutting off tlic heads of poppies, 


The Roman catholic clergy have very judicionſiy retained 
thoſe ligns, and after their example a few republics, among 
others that of Venice. Hence the Venetian governments not- 
withflanding its preſent decline, ſtill enjoys the intire afteQion 
and veneration of the pevple, by preſerving the external appear 
ahce of its ancient grandeur. And next to the pope, ned 
with bis triple crown, there is not perhaps a king, potentate, or 
man upon earth, ſo greatly reſpected as the doge of Venice, 
m_ poſſeſſed of rio power or authority, but rendered ſacred 
by Ms external pomp, and attired under his ducal cap with x” 
woman's-head-dreſs. .'The ceremony of the bucentaum which” 
ſets ſo many fools a laughing, would make the Venetian. popu-.. 
lace ſpill every drop of their blood, for the ſupport of that ty- 
thnical government. | ona - 


Vol. II. 1 Alexander 


er, 


« , 
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Alexander applying his ſeal to the mouth of his fa- 
vourite, Diogenes walking before Zeno, 4 
themſelves much ftronger, than if they had made 
long harangues. What circumlocution muſt they 
have uſed to -expreſs thoſe ideas! Darius having 
marched his army into Scythia, received a meſſage 
from the king of that country, with a bird, a Ts & 
mouſe, and five arrows. The meſſenger deliv 
the preſent, and turned back without faying a word. 
In our days, this man would have paſled for a fool. 
This terrible harangue was underſtood, and Darius 
uſed all poſſible expedition to get back to his own 
country. Subſtitute a letter in the place of thoſe ſigns; 
the more it abounded in menaces, the leſs it would 
Have intimidated ; it would have been only a rodo- 
montade, capable of exciting Darius's laughter. _ 
Ho great the attention of the Romans to the 
language of ſigns! Veſtments according. to the dif- 
ference of age and condition ; the or the ſa- 
gum, the bulla and the prætexta, the Jaticlaves, the 
curule chairs, lictors, faſces, axes, crowns of gold, of 
_ oaken boughs, or wreaths of laurel, ovations, tri- 
umphs ; every thing, in ſhort, with them, was pomp 
r eee and made an impreſſion as ſuch on 
the minds of the citizens. It was a matter of conſe- 
quence to the ſtate, that the people ſhould, or ſhould 
not aſſemble in ſuch a place; that they either ſaw, or 
did not ſee the Capitol; that they either did, or did 
not turn towards the ſenate; and that their debate: 
ſhould be on ſuch a particular day, preferably to all 
others, Perſons accuſed of crimes, changed their 
dreſs. candidates for offices did the ſame ; warriors 
did not boaſt of their exploits, but ſhewed their 
wounds. It one 55 our _— orators were to at- 
tempt to excite ſſions of the people, upon the 
11 of Cæſar, dale exhauſt all the e Ha 
ces of his art, in my a pathetic deſcription of 
his wounds, and of his body all covered with blood: 
Antony, though famed for eloquence, did not ſay 3 
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word of this z he cauſed the dead body to be expoſed 
before the people. How perſuaſive a rhetoric! 

But I have inſenſibly ſtrayed from my ſubject, like a 
great many others ; and my digreſſions are too frequent 
to be long and tolerable. I return now to the point. 
Never enter into mere reaſoning with young people. 
Cloath your reaſon with an outward garment, if you 
are willing it ſhould have an effect. The language of 
the mind muſt penetrate the heart, to ſecure convic- 
tion. I repeat it once more, that bare arguments may 
determine our opinion, but not our actions; they 
make us believe, but do not put us in motion: they 
demonſtrate what we ought to think, but not what 
we ſhould do. If this be true, in regard to the ſtate 
of manhood, how much ftronger is the argument 
with reſpect to young people, ſtill captivated by their 
ſenſes, who do not exert their rational powers fo often 
as give looſe to their imagination. 

I ſhall therefore take care, even aftcr the prepara- 
tions above mentioned, not to bolt ſuddenly into 
Emilius's apartment, and to make him a long 
heavy diſcourſe on the ſubject in which I intend to 
inſtruct him. I ſhall begin with ſtriking his imagi- 
nation; I ſhall chuſe a proper time and place, and 
ſuch objects as are moſt likely to favour the impreſ- 
ſion I intend to make; I ſhall invite all nature, as it 
were, to be witneſs to our converſation ; I ſhall call 
on the ſupreme Creator of the univerſe to atteſt the 
truth of my diſcourſe ; I ſhall chuſe him for a judge 
between Emilius and me; I ſhall mark the place 
where we are, the rocks, the groves, the mountains 

environ us, as monuments of our —_ Wer 
gagements; my eyes, my accent, m ure, 
breathe that ecu Gaftic * with rich ] want 
10 ar ind him. Then I ſhall talk to him, and 
he will liſten to me; I ſhall be affected, and he will 
feel himſelf moved. Fired with the ſanctity of my 
office, I ſhall give him a much ſtronger ſenſe of his 
duty; 1 ſhal! animare the force of reaſoning with 


12 images 
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images and figures z, I ſhall not be tedious and diffuſe 


— ot 


- 


with inſipid arguments, but full of fentiments, the 


 overflowings of my foul ; my teaſons ſhall. be grave 


and ſententious, but my heart ſhall never know when 


- {6 Hain Then upon mentioning all thac I have 


done for him, I. ſhall repreſent it in ſuch a manner, 
as if it were done for myſelf: in the tenderneſs of my 


n be will behold the reaſon of all my cares. 


What a ſurpriſe and agitation. muſt I occaſion ia his 
breaſt, by changing my language all of a ſudden |! 
Inſtead of narrowing his heart by continually talking 


to him about his intereſt, I intend henceforward to 


mention only my own, and ſhall make a dne 
impreſſion upon him; I ſhall animate him with thoſe 
tender ſentiments of friendſhip, generality, and grati- 
tude, which I have raiſed and cheriſhed. with ſuch 
care, in his youthful breaſt, I ſhall preſs him to m 
boſom, my eyes bedewed with tears of affection. 
ſhall tell him, ** O my child, in thee I place my whole 
« good; for thee I have laboured, from thee I ex- 
e pet my happineſs ; ſhouldſt thou diſappoint my 
oy Re: thou bereaveſt me of twenty years of life, 
and muſt render my old e e * This 
is the way of gaining a youth's attention, and im- 
printing your words in the bottom of his heart. 
Hitherto have I endeavoured to give examples of 
the manner in which a governor ought to inſtruct his 
pupil on critical occaſions, I had a mind to do the 
lame on this; but after ſeveral wa I gave up the 
point, being convinced, that the French tongue i 


too delicate to bear the ſimplicity of the firſt inſtruc- 


tions on ſome particular ſubjects, when committed to 
writing. r 3 
by "The French, you will ſay, is the chaſteſt of all 
e for my part, I believe it to be the moſt 
oblcene ; for the chat ity of language does not, as L 
apprehend, conſiſt in carefully avoiding ſome immo- 
deſt turns of ſpeech, but in not having them at all. 
Indeed, to avoid them, we muſt have them in out 


thoughts; 
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thoughts; and in no language is it more difficult to 
talk with. decency on every dject, than in French. 
The reader more in diſcovering, than the 
author in avoiding, obſcene meanings, is ſcandalired 
and frightened at every thing. Is it poſſible for an 
expreſſion to paſs through impure ears, and not to be 
fouled with * their ordure ? On the con- 
trary, A morals have terms for 
every fuljed: ; dof cap are always — , becauſe 
they are never employed but in a modeſt ſenſe. It is 
impoſſible to imagine a chaſter language than that 
of the Bible; this is, becauſe 9 is 
mentioned there with great ſimplicity. To render 
thoſe very expreſſions immodeſt, you have only to 
tranſlate them into French. The words I ſhould 
make uſe of to my Emilius, would be intirely modeſt 
and chaſte to his ear; but none but perſons of his 
purity of heart would find them ſo in the peruſal. 

Lam of opinion, that reflexions on the real purity 
of language, and on the falſe delicacy. of vice, might 
find a proper place in diſcourſes. on morality, to 
which our ſubject leads us; for in learning the lan- 
guage of -modeſty, a youth ought likewiſe to acquire 

of decency, and know why there happens to be 

ſo great a difference between thoſe two. that as 
it may, I maintain, that, inſtead of the idle pes 
with which the ears of youth are continually ſtunned, 
and which are derided at an age when they would be 
more ſeaſonable, if we were to wait for the proper 
time, and to prepare our pupil for receiving inftruc- 
tion; if we were then to ſet before him the laws of 
nature in their full extent; if we were to acquaint 
him with the ſanction of thoſe very laws in the phy- 
lical and moral evils, which are inflicted on the guilty 
tranſj if in ſpeaking to him of the incon- 
ceivable myllery of ration, we were to connect 
the idea of allurement, which the author of nature 
has given to this tion, with that of excluſive at- 
tachment, which renders it ſo delicious, and thar of the 
* 13 duties 
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duties of fidelity; and modeſty, by which it is ſur- 
rounded; and which greatly heigbten its charms; if 
in giving him a picture of marriage, we were to re- 
preſent it not only as the moſt delightful ſtate in hu- 
man ſocitty, but. likewiſe. as the moſt ſacred and in- 
violate of all contracts; and if we were alſo to tell 
him all the reaſons which render this tie fo ſacred and 
ſo reſpectable to mankind, and which devote thoſe to 
infamy, who-preſume to violate the marriage-bed ; if 
we were to paint the horror of -debauchery in its true 
colours, to repreſent its brutal ſtupidiry, and the in- 
ſenſible. bias by which the firſt diſorder leads to all 
the reſt, and at length hurries us on to that which 
oves our deſtruction; if, I ſay, we were to demon- 
ſtrate to him, in what manner chaſtity is connected 
With bodily health, with ſtrength, courage, and other 
virtues, even with love itſelf, and all the real bleſſings 
of life, I maintain, that we ſhould make him fall in 
love with this ſame chaſtity, and find him extremely 
ready to embrace-the means, which he has been taught 
to preſerve it; for ſo long as it is preſerved, we re- 
ſpect it; never is it deſpiſed, till after it is Ioſt. 
It is not true, that our proclivity to evil is uncon- 
querable, and that we are not at liberty to ſurmount 
it, before we have acquired the habit of yielding to 
its impulſe. Aurelius Victor mentions ſeveral men, 
ſo; tranſported with love, as to purchaſe a night's en- 
joyment with Cleopatra, at the loſs of their lives; a 
ſacrifice not at all inconſiſtent with the intemperance 
of paſũon. But ſuppoſe the greateſt madman what- 
ever, one who had the leaſt command aver his pal- 
ſions, was to ſee the apparatus of his execution, and 
was ſure to periſn in the moſt exquiſite torture within 
a quarter of an hour; this man, from that inſtant, 
would not only be ſuperior to ſuch a temptation, but 
would, find very little difficulty in ſurmounting it; 
tze ſrightſul idea with which it was accompanied, 
would divert him from it; ſo: that meeting with 3 
continual repulſe, it would be tired of renewing - 
_ | attacks. 
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attacks. It is the want of will that conſtitutes our 
weakneſs ; we are always enough, if we. have 
but a good Will. Yolenti nibil difficile. Oh! that our 
15: N dae bar „as our love of 

fe, we ſhould then refrain from an le crime 
with the ſame Eaſe, as we would from a deadly poiſon 
adminiſtered in a delicious draught. | 
Hoy comes it that the inſtructions, given to & youth 
on this ſubject, are all ineffeual ?. Is ir not obvious, 
that this is owing to their not being proportioned to 
his years, and that it behoves every ſtage of life to 
have reaſon adorned with ſuch a dreſs, as ſhall render 
it lovely to the eye? Speak to him with an air of gra- 
vity when you think proper; but let your words have 
always ſuch an attractive force, as ſhall induce him to 
hear you with attention. Do not combar his deſires with 
a ſtoical indifference, do not ſtifle his fancy, but aſſiſt 
it as à guide, for fear it ſhould generate monſters. 
Talk to him of love, of women, of pleaſures; let 
him find ſuch charms in your converſation, as ſhall 
win his youthful heart ; ſpare no pains to gain his 
confidence ; thus, and thus only, you will really be- 
come his maſter ; you need not be then afraid that he 
will be tired of your converſation z' on the contrary, 
he will make you talk more than you care for. © 

There is not the leaſt doubt, but that if I have 
been able to take all the neceſſary precautions agree- 
able to theſe maxims, and to converſe with my Emi- 
lius in the manner ſuitable to his preſent progreſs in 
years, he will advance of himſelf to the point to 
which I would conduct him: impatient to put him- 
ſelf under my protection, and frigh at the 
perils” with which he is ſurrounded, he will ſay to 
me, with all the fire and ſenſibility of youth: .O, 
my friend, my protector, my maſter! reſume 
* the authority you want to reſign, at the very critical 


time when it behoves me moſt. you ſhould pre- 


* ſerve it; hitherto you have enjoyed it on the ac- 
* count of my wakes _ you poſſeſs — 


„ 
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ti my choice, and I ſhall therefore hold it more ſa- 

i efed. Defend me againſt all my enemies that en- 

«+ compaſs me. and eſpecially againſt, thoſe whom [ 

+*: earry about me, and by, whom I am betrayed ; 

% watch over your own work, that it may do you 

% honour. I am wilhng to obey your laws, I am 

«7'-wilbng to obey them for ever; this is my firm re- 

6. ſolution ; if ever I difobey your orders, it will be 

A gainſt my will; ſet me free, L me 
_ &- againſt my paſſions, which attack me with vio- 

«. lence; do not permit me ta be their ſlave, but 

t oblige me to be my awn maſter, by not ſubmitting 

* ene ſenſual deſires, but to the dictates of rea- 

$6. N # il f "IT . 

When you have conducted your pupil fo far, (and 

if you miſcarry in this, it is your own fault) have a 

care you do not take him too quick at his word, Jeſt, 

if ever your authority ſhould appear too heavy a 

yoke,” he ſhould think himſelf iche to ſhake ir off, 

under a notion of having been ſurpriſed, Here it is. 

that reſerve and gravity will be properly placed; and 

your talking to him in that tone, will be ſo much the 

more efftual, as it will be the rſt time that he ob 

ir, Feat i 

Tou will therefore ſay to him: ** Young man, you 

«© enter very lightly into painful engagements z you 

* ought thoroughly ro underſtand their nature, before 

«you can obtain a right to form them; you know 

not with what impetuoſity the ſenſual paſſions drag 

ſuch youths as you into the gulph of vice, by the 

<<. afjurement of pleaſure. You have not an unge- 

„ nerous ſoul, 1 know full well ; you will never break 

your. faith; but how often, perhaps, will you be 

ſorry for having pledged it? How often will you 

*/curle him who loves you, when to reſcue you from 

the evils by which you are menaced, he will find 

1 himſelf obliged to pierce you to the heart} As | 

v DUiyfſes;- allured; with the inchanting voice of the | 

$7 Zyrons,| called out to his people to untie him, I | 
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« ſo. will you deſire to break your chains, when once 
« you, give way to the inticement of pleaſure ; you 
*« will importune me with your complaints; you 
« will reproach me with my tyrannical behaviour, 
hen I ſhall be affectionately employed about your 
« preſervation; ſtudying to procure -_ happineſs, I 
4 Mall incur your 9 O, my Emilius ! I ſhall 
« never be able to bear the pain of being odious in 
« your ſight; even your happineſs is too dear at that 
« price. young man, do not you ſee, that 
„by laying: yaurſelt under an obligatian to abey me 
ou will oblige me, to conduct you, to forget myſelf, 
in order to devote my whole time to your welfare 
© to be deaf to your murmurings and complaints, 
« and to be ually at war with your defires 
“and mine? You ſubject me to a yoke much heavier 
«*than your own. Before we engage in this under - 
++ taking, let us both conſult our z take your 
« time, and let me have leiſure to reſſect on it; and 
„ remember, that he who is loweſt in promiſing, is 
* always the moſt exact obſerver of his word“ 
Lou ou alſo eo that the mare Pry i 
ties you ſtart, in re to this t. 
it will be carried into execution. The youth, by all 
means, ſhould be made ſenſible that he N a 
great deal, and you ſtill more than he. When the 
critical moment is arrived, and he has ſigned, as it 
were, the contract, then you muſt change your lan- 
guage, and ſhew as much lenity in your adminiſtra- 
tion, as you ſeemed to threaten ſeverity. Tou will 
fay to him thus: My young man, you want expe- 
e rience, but I have taken care you ſhould have ng 
% want of reaſon. You ate capable of ſeeing tho- 
** roughly into the motives of my conduct; and for 
+ this you need only to wait till your head be quite cool, 
* Be ſure you begin always with obeying my orders, 
* and then you may aſk me my reaſon, -which I 
“ ſhall be ready to give you, as ſoon as you are in 2 
'*. condition to underſtand me; and I ſhall never 4 | 
| | 29 tf 
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«afraid to take ybd for my judge. Lou promile to 

«be docile, and for my part T engage to make oe 
Hof this docility, only " render you the happieft of 
<-mortals. The Waben you have hitherto enjoyed, 
an be a fecuriry for my performing my ord, 
4 Sher me 4 perſon of your youthful years, that has 
ſpent his time ſo agtceably as K and 1 will pro- 
* miſe you nothing furthet.“ 

As Loon as my authority is eſtabliſhed;” my firſt 
cate fall be to 2 1 againſt any neceſſity of making 
aſe of it. I ſparè no pains to conciliate his a: 
ſection every day Höre and e. to gain the empi 

of His heart, and to be the ſupreme ruler of lis plea- 
fares: | Tnftead' of oppoſing, 1 ſhall conſult, his 
9 inclinations, in order to have them under 


directiom; I mall enter into his deſigns, to the 
&that I may conduct them; and I ſhall not endea- 
yu to procure him a diſtarit good, at the expence of 
preſent happineſs. I am not willing that he ſhould 

be happy only for once, but if poſſible for ever. 

_  , Thoſe who' pretend to be the 5 conductors of 
yourk, and to preſerve them from the danger of ſen- 
Fpleafures,” are always ſure to give them a horrid 
picture” of love, and to repreſent it as a crime for 
chem to think of it at their age; as if this noble paſ- 
fion were made only for old fellows. The heart con- 
 Fadidts theſe falls leſſons, and is never perſuaded, 
Pheyouth, directed by a ſurer inſtinct, laughs in his 
fleeve ar the muſty: rules, in which he pretends to ac- 
quieſce, and only waits for the proper opportunity to 
_ render them abortive. This is all contrary to nature. 
- BY , purſuing, a different method, I ſhall be ſurer to 
Tun the ſame end. I ſhall not be afraid to flatter 
ther agreeable paſſion with which he is ſo vaſtly at- 
WH] 4 mall re preſent it to him as the ſupreme 
b of li, ecauſe it is really ſuch; 1 in 
this picture of it, I ſhall conſent to his in- 
Fa this inclination. By rendering Him ſenſible 
te" chatttis which an union of ald adds to the 
N allurement 
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alturement of ſenſe, I ſhall give him a diſreliſh to 
Eo 

a indeed, to dif- 
e ene 
in the growing deſires of youth! For my part, thoſe 
Ga pln ay een our to we th real meabod eee. 

im docile to reaſon. The paſſions can 
—— lv. by: them(hved oy GR 
muſt combat their tyranny ; and the proper in 
ITY Fs muſt be drawn from na- 
cure | 

Emilive was not formed to live ahrays u folleary 
like'; as member of ſociety, he to fulfil] its 

with men, he 


duties. Framed to live and 
ſhould know them. He knows mankind in general; 
it remains for him to be acquainted with indrviduals. 
He has a knowledge of what is ny 
he muſt now'learn their manner of It is time to 
ſhew him the outſide of this ſtage, after he has 
had a thorough inſight into all its internal 
ood with the ſtupid admiration of an 
youth, but with the diſcernment of 'a man of 
ſe. His paſſions may deceive him, no doubt; and 
— inſtance of their not deceiving every 
body that indulges them? But this, at leaſt, may 
ſaid, he will not be ſeduced by thoſe of others. 1 


world. Whaever enters + the N fob: young, 
will follow it all his life wi xe Judgment, reflection, 
or choice; and though with ſelf · conceit, yet withoat . 
well knowing what he is about But be who. ices 
this knowledge, and ſees into its-reaſans, will behave 
with * and diſcernment, and of courſe 
. > politely and with a betten grace. a 
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intirely ignorant of 
Karl 5 S e as knowin 
: yours, whom you inſtructed from his earli 


cars: with this differente, that yout boy's wang 
id, will conſiſt altogether in his memory, whereas 
my pupil will depend on his judgment. In 
like manner, . yg you introduce a youth of twen 
into the world; if he is under direction, he | 
in a ear become more amiable, and be more judi- 
czouſty: poliſhed, than he who has been bred mae] 
from his'unfancy : for the former being able to per- 
ceive the — of the ſeveral proceedings relative 
to age, ſtate, and ſex, which conſtitute this know- 
ledge, may reduce them into principles, and extend 
; 5 to caſes unforeſeen; whereas the latter going 
by rote, without any other rule, is puzzled as 0 
as ever he m it. 
+ In, France, the young ladies are all brought up in 
chnvents, until they are diſpoſed of in wedlock, 
it that they Warr gh any difficulty to learn 
thoſe new. airs and behaviour ? And will the married 
0e in Paris be accuſed of having an aukward 
carriage, and no knowledge of che world, becauſe 
they Were not initiated into it in their infancy ? This. 
is a prejudice of the people of the world themſelves, | 
who knowing nothing of more importance than this | 
petty ſcience; have a miſtaken notion, that a perſan | 
| 


cannot begin too early to acquire it. | 
True it is, that we muſt not, on the other hand, 
defer this part of education too long.  Whoever- 
ſpends his whole youth quite retired 5. the world, | 
is fore, to diſtinguiſh himſelf the remainder of bis : i 
ays, by an air of force and conſtraint, by a perpe- X 
tat blundering in his diſcourſe, by a dane and | 
11 of manners, which his future habit of , 
: will never be able to remove; on the contrary. 4 
15 endeavouring to get nd of thoſe blemiſhes, will d 
fe him to greater ridicule. Every kind of }| 
yas 7 its proper ſcalon, which we ought to 


© ud know, 
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know, and its dangers which we ought to avoid. 
On this occaſion eſpecially they all unite; neither do 
I expoſe my pupil to them without precaution, in 
order to preſerve him from harm. L. ol 
Whenever my, method anſwers all the different 
views of the ſame object, and by guarding - againſt 
one inconveniency. prevents another, then I 
e 
right. This is the caſe in re to t nt, 
which it ſuggeſted to me on the preſent occaſion. 
Should I attempt to be auſtere and harſb with my 
paßt I loſe his confidence, and he will ſoon con- 
ceal his ſentiments from me. Should I be complaiſant 
and eaſy, or ſhut my eyes, of what uſe is it to him to 
be under my care? I only give a ſanction to his irre- 
gularity, and ſoothe his conſcience at the expence 
of my own. If I introduce him into life, only. with 
the intent of inſtruction, he will learn a great deal 
more than I would have bim. If I keep him away till 
the very latter end of all, what ſhall he have learnt 
of me? Every thing perhaps but the art moſt ne- 
ceſſary for him, bot as a man and as a citizen, that 
of knowing how to live and converſe with lus equals, 
Should I point out too remote a proſpect to his en- 
deavours, he will ſet very light on it, for he values 
nothing but the time preſent; if I am content to 
2:44, Fob with amuſements, what advantage does 
he receive from me? He grows effeminate, and. 

ins no inſtruction. ANY 8 

But this is not at all the caſe: my method alone: 
provides againſt every inconveniency. Thy heart, 
1 fay to the youth, has need of a female ; 
*« panion; let us $9 in ſearch; of one that will be 
+ ſuitable to thy ſtate; perhaps. it will not be ſo eaſy, 
eto find her; real merit is always ſcarce ;. but let 


us not be in a hurry, let us not deen, 
No doubt but ſuch a one. exiſts, and. we hall 
find her at laſt, or at leaſt one bordering upon her 

perfections. With a proſpect fo a Ae to his. 


2 fancy, 
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fancy, 1 introduce him into the world; kate 
«I fy more? Do not you Perceive that 1 have dont 
1 the buſineſs ? 
3 the picture of the perſon I def 
e you to imagine, whether Nan 
2 conciliate his attention; whether I ſhall 
de capable of giving him a taſte and jindlinarton, for 
thoſe. — which he ought to love; whether 
1 _ — ir in ad lo f to determine hien, in re- 
dhe worthy of his purſuit? I ſhould be 
5 —＋ unfit for my office of any man in the world, 
if I did not make him fall in None with her, without 
knowing her + rm Little does it import whether 
the object I deſcribe-ro him be imaginary or not, it 
is ſufficient if it gives him a diſlike to 'other, 
that may happen to lay ſnares for him; it is ſufficient 
"if, wherever he goes, he finds ſuch compariſons as 
ſhall induce him to prefer his chimera to the object 
before him: and what is real love itſelf, bur inn e, 
deception, and dream? We are more in love with 
the image we frame to our minds, than with the 
object to which it is applied. Were we to behold 
what we love, exactly as it is, love would be baniſh- 
ed from the face of the earth. When we ceaſe to 
love, the object continues ſtill the ſame as before, 
but we do not view it in the ſame light. The cur- 
— of deception drops, and the paſſion vaniſhes. 


ſupplying him with an im obje&, I 
am yr gl a the compariſons and TI, > nv 
the deluſion of real 

-Ewoyld not for all that be * deceiving a young 
yo by ſketching out to him ſuch a model of per- 


be 


ſpouſe-for him with ſuch defects, 28 Ball hit his 
taſte; ſhall pleaſe him, and help to corre& his own. 


that the object whoſe” picture 1 have drawn does 


really exiſt ; but if he ers 1 he will be de - 


W _ * rom doſire to ſuppo- 


ſition, 


e as no where exiſts; but I ſhall pitch upon 


Nader weld tell him 3 lie, by affirming falſely, 


„ Fr * 8 
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1 the tranſition. is caſy ;. this will on 
few artful deſcriptions, eo with 
ſome maſterly mo os which wich th belp of 


E I ſhould tell him ſmiling, 
gh naar Fo n 75 7 wa 85 
name of good 


your 1 * not Long that 
ſhe will be worthy 6 nx bear chan —＋ 
it this title. After all hi par- 
ut affirrping or denying, you get 
off 25 AJ. e. his ſuſpicions will be changed into 
NT he will really believe, that you are making 
of the perſon you deſign. to be his ſpoule, 
* IT Ppt yon roper time. When once 
— have got him fo 2 have drawn à right 
ſkerch of her features, all — reſt is eaſy; you may. 
introduce him into life almoſt without danger; only 
guard his ſenſes, his heart is quite ſafe. 
Bur whether the model, which I have endeavoured 
w render amiable to 4 be realized or not, if it 
be drawn 1 . a rn it will inſpire him 
with as ſtrong an attachment to every thing that re- 
ſembles it, and as great a diſlike to what has no re- 
ſemblance, as if the object was real. What an ad- 
vantage this muſt 6 to preſerve his heart againſt 
the dangers, to which his perſon muſt be expoſed; 
to reſtrain his ſenſes by means of his imagination; 
and eſpecially to reſcue him from the hands of thoſe 
miſtreſles of 3 * who make a, youth pay for 
* ve dear, and form him to politeneſs, by di- 
n ! Sophia is ſo baſbful and 
8 with what eye will he view their forward ad- 
C Nee how wilt. 
he be able to put up with their — There is 
o Era a, diſtance between the ideal obyeQt, and 
tho he ſees in life, that there is no danger of his 


nee. 1 | 
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All thoſe who treat of the government of children, 
follow / the ſame prejudices and maxims, becauſe the 
ate ill obſervers, and worſe refleftors. The firſt irre- 

gularities of youth, are not owing to their conftity- 
tion, or to ſenſual paſſioh, but to opinioh. Were 
we treating here of boys educated in tolleges, or of 
young ladies brought up in convents, I could ſhew 

. remark 1s true even in reſpect to them; for 

the firſt leſſons they both learn, and the only ones 

productive of effect, are thoſe. of vice; and it is not 
nature that corrupts them, but example: but let us 
leave the boarders in colleges and nunneries to 
their bad behaviour; it is paſt remedy, I am ſpeak- 
ing only of domeſtic education. Take a youth that 
has been prudently brought up, under his father's 
eye, in ſore diſtant province, and examine him the 
moment he comes to Paris, and enters into life ; 
you will find he has a juſt notion of virtue and de- 
cency, and that even his inclinations are as uncor- 

rupt as his underſtanding. You will ſee he has a 

contempt for vice, and an horror for debauchery. At 
the bare mentioning the name of a proſtitute, you 

may perceive his innocence put to the bluſh. I main- 
rain there is not a youth thus educated, that could 
have the reſolution, to enter by himſelf into the 
haunts of thoſe unfortunates, even if he were to 
know the uſe of them, and to feel an impulſe of na- 
ture, 5 1 | 

But at the end of ſix months, obſerve the young 

ſpark again, and you will not know him to be the 

perſon. From his looſe diſcourſe, his proud con- 
ceits, his air, his gait quite diſengaged,” vou would 
conclude him to be ſomebody elſe, if his jeſting 
on his former ſimplicity, and his bluſhing wheneyef 
he is put in mind of it, did not prove his identity, 
and that he is aſhamed of it. How nge be 
metamorphoſed in ſo ſhort a time? And whenee pro- 
ceeds pag; 25g and ſudden change? From his con- 
ſtitution. His conſtitution ſurely would not have 
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made that progreſs at home, nor would he have 
learnt thoſe conceits, and thoſe infolent airs. From 
the firſt pleaſures of —— Quite the con- 
hen firſt a you 


ever rious; are ſeaſoned with modeſty, 
and taken by ſtealth; the firſt miſtreſs a youth 
enjoys, does not render him impudent, but rather 
2 with fear. Quite abſorbed in the no- 
velty of his ſituation, he thinks only of the plea-- 
ſure it affords him, and is under continual 
nſion inp av If he is rumulruous, he 
not yet felt delicate paſſion ; ſo as 
he boaſts of favours, . 
taſted the ſweets of fruition. " 
"Theſe differences are intirely owing to another 
way of thinking. His heart is ſtill the ſame, but 
his opinion is c His ſenſations, being more 
difficult to alter, will alter at length of themſelves, 
and then only he will be debauched. Scarce 
is he introduced into the world, when he receives 
a ſecond education, gore oppoſite to the firſt , 
228 eſpiſe what before he eſteem- 
ed, to eſteem what he deſpiſed; he is made to 
look upon the inſtructions of his parents and ma- 
ſters, as pedantic jargon and the duties they have 
preached up to him, as rules only for the conduct 


of boys, which he ſhould hold in when 
he comes to be a man. He thinks himſelf obliged 
in honour to alter his whole behaviour; and thus he 
enters into gallantry without either affection or de- 
ſire, and grows inſipid through falſe ſhame. He ridi- 
cules a moral conduct, before he has acquired a reliſh 

for vice; and boaſts of debauch, without knowing 
hom to be à debauchee. I ſhall never forget the 

confeſſion of a young officer in the Swils 4 
who was greatly tired with the tumultuous pleaſures 
of his comrades, yet durſt not but come into them, 
Vor. II. K for 


U 
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a debe ang tov ghed at. „ Though I hate this: 
et nioxle, I accuſtom myſelf to it, as „ 
« muff, one muſk not be always a child,” 

Tus you ſee, that a young man on his en 
thts the world; requires greater care to preſerve him 
from the prejudices of vanity, than from ſenſual plea- 
ſwores; becdulc he is more apt to yield to the inclina- 

tions of others, than to his own; and ſelf- loye makes 
more libertines than love. 

This being premiſed, I would fain know whether 
there be a youth upon earth better armed than 
mite, apainft every thing that is capable 5 hu 
His morals, his enen, and principle of geo 
conduct? Whether there be another 2 | 
to tem the torrent? For where is the ev the 
ſnare, . againſt which he is not guarded? If his in- 
dinatiohs attract him towards the fair-ſex; he does 
not find the object he is in purſuit of; ſo that His 
1 * 25 poſſeſſed, he is reſtrained from in- 

— 2 fires.” If he is uneaſy under — = 
dul of paſſion, how will he be able oh et Be 
Tis averfion'to adultery and whotedom, is ecquall 
a check to his engaging either with common, Gs 
with married women; and it is ' with 
of one of thoſe two conditions, that the debau- 
chery of youth commences. A young maid may 
de a coquette; but mne will not be of ſhame; 
8 will not A herſelf to a young man, who 
may po Mibly -cpouſe her, if he thinks her virtuous; 
an beſides, ſhe has ſomebody to inſpect her conduct. 
Fmilios, on the other hand, will not be entirely 
| tft to himſelf; both of them will have at leaſt the 
gl of fear and ſhame, in from the firſt 
defires; they will not paſs all at once to the laſt fa- 
miliarities, nor will they have time bi bog pro- 
ed gradually ber obſtructions. 
behave Fowl he muſt have been inſtructed I 
5 His 9 he muſt have learnt of them to make 


9 a jeſt 
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imitate their inſolence. 
is leſs an imitator than 


©. 


| good while 
able to make him their dupe. In 
he conſiders it as the er 
22 more 2 ar than to be 
uperior to opinion. Inſtead of pl and jeſts, 
he requires — re 
„ 

0 Tn ps. I have conſcience 
1 


truth on my prejudice muſt be concerned, 
an attachment . — ſomething; he will 
never be made to believe, that I have taken up his 


time with unprofitable lectures; and when there is 


an upright and affectionate heart, the advice of one 
boneſt faithful friend, will prevail over the inſinua- 
tions of twenty ſeducers, As the point then js only 
to convince his underſtanding, that they intend tu 
deceive him, and that by treating him as a man, 
really behave to him as an infant; I ſhall affect 
to be always plain, but grave and perſpicuous in 
my arguments, to the end that he may perceive it 
1s I who treat him as a man. I ſhall tell him: You 
« ſee, that my advice is owing to the regard I have 
for your intereſt, which indeed is alſo mine. But 
hy do thoſe young people endeayour to per- 
ſuade you ? It is, that would fain impoſe u 
you: they have no affection for your perſon, they 
take no ſhare in what concerns you; their only 
motive is a ſecret envy and ſpite, to ſee that you 
gare in greater eſteem than themſelves ; they want 
to lower you to their little ſtandard, and they up- 
id you with ſuffering yourſelf to be governed, 


rt t they may govern you. Can you expect 
2 rg any — * change? Is their know- 


K 2 « ledge 
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te ledge fo ſuperior, and their attachment fo much 
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this, but I plainly perceive that they es 


« againſt your life, were you' to pur thoſe princt- 
' 8x * « 


ſtronger than mine? To give weight to their rail- 
lery, they ſhould have ſome authority; now what 


authority or experience have they to 25 


that their rules are preferable to mine 
only follow the example of other giddy fellows, in 
hopes of being imitated one day in their turn. To 
raiſe themſelyes above the pretended prejudices of 
thelr parents, they are enſlaved to thoſe of their 
companions. I do not ſee what they can gain by 
ego two 
conſiderable advantages; that of paternal affection, 
whoſe counſels are tender and ſincere; and that of 


experience, which makes us judge of what we 
know; for parents have been children, but chil 
* dren have not as yet been parents. Warn 
Fut do you believe that they are at leaſt ſincere in 


their fooliſh maxims ? They are even far from that, 


my dear Emilius; they deceĩve themſelves todeceive 


you; they are quite inconſiſtent. They are inceſ- 


; fantly contradicted by their conſcience, and fre- 
Arey by their lips. Such a perſon turns every 


ing modeſt and virtuous into ridicule, though he 
would be ſtark mad, if his wife were to be of the 
ſame way of thinking. Another will carry his indif- 
ference concerning morals, even fo far as the 4 
to whom he is betrothed, and to complete his in- 
famy, even to his actual wife; but proceed a little 
further, talk to him about his mother, aſk him 
whether he ſhould chuſe to be the fruit of adul- 


tery, or to be the ſon of a proſtitute, in order to 
uſurp the name of a family, and to diveſt the legi- 
timate heir of his right; in a word, whether 

16 
« 


would patiently ſubmit to be deemed a baſtard? 
Is there one of them all that would chuſe his 


daughter ſhould undergo the ſame difgrace, as 


that which he brings upon another man's? Is 
there one of them all, but would make an attempt 


ples 
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ke in practice, in rd to him, with which 
0 211 = endea = to poiſon, your mind ? 
Thus do they at length betray their inconſiſtency, 
© and prove evidently, that not one of them believes 
* what he affirms. heſe are my reaſons, dear Emi- 
<« lius; weigh theits, if they have any, and compare 
„ them. Were I to make uſe of contempt and rail- 
& lery, as they do, you would ſee them as open to 
<« ridicule as I, and perhaps much more ſo. But 1 
& am not afraid of a ſerious inquiry. The triumph 
af ſcoffers is ſhort-lived ; truth remains, and their 
« fooliſh laughter vaniſhes like ſmoke.” 
Tou cannot imagine, that Emilius would have ſo 
much docility at the age of rwenty. How differen 
do we think! But I am in 


le of conceiving, 
how he could be ſo docile at ten; for what influence 
had I over him at that time of life? It required 
fifteen years labour and care, for me to gain this in- 
Hence, I my then e A 4 ag I 
was preparing him to be my pupil; now re- 
. A ſuffezent ſtock to be ocile, he knows the 
voice of friendſhip, and is capable of paying a due 
deference to reaſon. It is true, I let him enjoy the 
appearance of independence ; but he was never more 
ſubmiſſive to me, uſe his ſubmiſſion is owing to 
his own will, While I was incapable of gaining the 
dominion of his will, I was maſter of his perſon ; 
and I never ſuffered him to be out of my ſight. 
Since he is grown up, I leave him ſometimes to him- 
ſelf, becauſe I have him always under my govern- 
ment. At parting I embrace him, and ſay to him 
with an air of conhdence : Emilius, I commit thee 
to the care of my friend; I conſign thee to his honeſt 
heart; he will be anſwerable for thee. 
It is not eaſy to debauch a ſound mind, that has 
not been previoully vitiated, or to cancel the prin- 
| * immediately flowing from the light of Maſon. 
any change only happen during my abſence, ir 


134 „ͤũ „ 

would not be of long duration; neither could it 
well de concealed from my knowl LENS 
nt my foreſeeing the 2 ger, and an, 


to remedy the evil. An youh are Kidom 
but egrees, neither do at once 
Th by ice and if ever man was unſkilled in this 
art, it is Emilius, who never in his life had occaſion 
to make uſe of it. 
By theſe and ſuch like precautions, I think him 
12 


ſo well guarded inſt external objects, and 
maxims, that I ha much rather ſe him in the mi 
of the worſt company at Paris, than alone in — 
apartment, or in a grove, a to inquierude, 
N e a of ik vain do 
you ſtrive Aae the ſtream; of all the enemies 
capable of 4 moe Gellar, 
dont the moſt dangerous and the only one he can- 
not get rid of, is himſelf cohort pack is ſo 
dangerous, is our own fault; for as I often we Trl 
do you, it is the fancy alone that awakens the ſenſes. 
Their wants are not properly phyſical or real. If a 
laſcivious object had never — itſelf before 
gur eyes, if a leud idea had never come into our 
Heads, perhaps we ſhould never have felt this pre- 
"tended want, and ſhould have continued chaſte, with- 
out either temptation, ſtruggle, or merit, You-know 
not what fermentations are privately excited in youth. 
ful blood, under ſome particular circumſtances, and 
at certain exhibitions, without their being capable of 
diſcovering the cauſe of that firſt inquietude; which is 
not ſo eaſy to pacify, and which ſoon redoubles its 
fury. For my part, the more I reflect on this import- 
ant criſis, the more I am convinced that an hernit 
brought up in a deſart, without books, inſtructions, 
or women, would be chaſte till the ETC El 
ba n When it would. 
ut a ſavage of that kind is out of the queſtion 
'In educating a * creature for ſociety, it is im- 


Proper, 


L 
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nay it is impoſſible, to bring him up alw 
. dar ney g falutary ignorance ; Ce, and to be only hl * 
ed, is the greateſt hinderance to wiſdom; The re- 
membrance of the objects, by which we were agree- 
affected, and the pleaſing ideas we have. ac- 
F 
images far more luſcious bewitching, 

objects themſelves: ſolitude then becomes as fatal to 
the perſons haunted by thoſe images, as it is uſeful 
to ſuch, as have always lived alone. 
99 youth with the ur. 


moſt care, he will be * 
thin elſe ; but it is you 


defe 
ee 1 by 
night; at Ieaſt I would adviſe you to lie in his apart- 
ment. As ſoon as you confine yourſelf no longer to 
inſtinct, place no confidence in it; while it acts alone, 
it in a good diredtory but it becomes ſuſpected, when 
it is intermixed with human ns you maſt 


— 4 * but bring i regulation and this 
tape i ane —— be Were 
Xe 3 1 
| to ſupply the opportunities is 

them, it would be extremely dangerous; when once 
he knows this hazardous nt, he is utterly 
undone. His body and mind become enervated; and 
while- he lives, he will feel-the effects of that habit, 
the moſt pernicious that a youth can be enſlaved to. 
Without doubt it would be much better, . If the 
r y conſtitution becomes ir- 
reliſtible, us, I lament thy fate, but l 
ſhall not heſitate a ſingle moment; I cannot ſuffer the 
denen of case to be clue If thou art to be 
n 1 I had much rather thou 


dt fubmir to from whole yoke I am able 
wy thee free; let what will happen, I can reſcue 


de more eaſily from che fair, Mer a 
* 4 000 Tin 
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Till the age of twenty, the body continues to 
cup and has need of its whole ſubſtance; conti- 
nence is then agreeable to the order of nature, and 
the violation of it is generally detrimental to the con- 
ſkitution. After twenty, this ſame virtue becomes 
a moral duty; its importance is ſhewn, by learning 
us the art of ſelf-government, and that 'of maſtering 
our paſſions and appetites; but moral duties have 
- their modifications, their | exceptions, and rules. 
When human imbecillity renders an alternative un- 
aydidable, of two evils prefer the leaſt; in all con- 
ditions whatever, i it is more eligible to commit a roy 
than to contract a vicious habit. 
Remember I am not ſpeaking at preſent of 
pupil, but of yours. As you have fuffered his 
ions to ferment, they overpower you; the 
male 9 ſubmiſſion to him openly, 8 do = 
- diſguiſe your defeat. If you are 2 ble of repre- 
ſenting his victory to him, in its full 1 ght, he al 
be rather aſhamed than proud of it; 1 * he will 
ſuffer you to lead him thr the mazes of error, 
ſo 'as to prev e e e ipices. 
The diſciple ought to do nothing but what the 
maſter e 'abd conſents to, not even -a bad 
action; it is a hundred times better, that the go- 
vernor ſhould be miſtaken in approving a fault, 
than if he were deceived by his pupil, 2 
committed without his be pete to it. He who 
thinks himſelf obliged to conniye at ſome . 
* ſoon be reduced to the neceſſity of winkin 
every occaſion; the 2 'of the firſt a uſe 
brings on another, and ſo on, till you arrive at the 
_ contem t of law, and general ſubverſion of order. 
Another error 1 Rk already combated, but which. 
4s impoſſible to be extirpated out of weak minds, is 
- conſtantly, to affect a magiſterial air, and to ſeem as if 
you wanted to paſs for an accompliſhed man in theo 
eye of your: AE ple. This e is contrary to 
goed ſenſe. Iz it got obrious, chat by endende 
2 
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thus to ſtrengthen, you deſtroy your authority; that 
to co attention, you put yourſelf in the 
place of the perſon you addreſs, and' that you muſt 
be a man to ralk erſuaſively to the human 
breaſt? None of thoſe accompliſhed maſters have 
the art of perſuaſion; thoſe who hear them, ſay to 
themſelves : it is to combat ns, without the 
leaſt degree of ſenſibility. Diſcloſe your foibles' to 
your pupil, if you are willing he ſhould be cured 
of his; let him ſee that you undergo the ſame” con 
flict as he; let him learn of you to conquer, and not 
ſay like the reſt: theſe old fellows ate vexed that 
they have loft their youthful vigour, and therefore 
want to treat you ag wtf bog op of the 
ſame age as themſelves ; iſe their powers are ex- 
cnguihed, they pretend to look upon ours as cri- 
min p oF, 199 2 99 8 * 4 1 
Montagne takes notice, that he aſked the Lord 
de Langey, how often he had made himſelf drunk 
for the "g's ſervice, during his negotiations in 
Germany? I ſhould be glad to aſk the governor of 
a certain young gentleman, how often he entered in- 
to a place of ill repute for the ſervice of his pupil? 
How often? Surely I am miſtaken. If the young 
liberrine does not from the very firſt time loſe all de- 
ſire of returning, if he does not bring back with him 
the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of ſhame and remorſe, if he 
does not our boſom with a flood' of tears, 
quit him immediately; either he is a monſter, or 
you are a fool, and conſequently incapable of do- 
ing him any ſervice. Bur let us have done with. 
theſe dangerous, theſe melancholy expedients, which 
being uſed only in cafes of extremity, have no ſort 
of relation to our plan, ©  ' © 
What an immenſe deal of tion muſt be taken 
with a young gentleman, before we ſuffer him to launch 
out into the dangerous ſea of this corrupt world! *This 
precaution is troubleſome, but very neceſſary: a ne- 
glect of this point is the ruin of youth; by the — 4 
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have not even courage ff 
Such are the ED 2 2 
y the See e the age. 5 Should there 


J0 be but one youth greg them, who would E 
BE temperance r 1 himſelf 
untainted by the contagion o 2 F ple, at thirty 
wars, of age he would Id be able to era}, al thoſe in- 
"Els, and to become their maſter with leſs trouble, 
chan he underwent to be his own. _ 
This youth would Emilius be, if he, pleaſed; were 
| 46 15K u 5 3 but ever ſo little: 1 
he would ho e in contempt, 
to be at the trouble of e Let 
now take a view of him, in tho yery midſt of them, 
he centers into life, not with an intent to make a 
_ in r and to an 


y of 

q FE gen ee RoEy 

3 ver ſociety he may be i 
T out lain and ſimple” God forbid. he 
fo unhappy t bn he has not 
Arſt ficht. He ſets too 
1 a Pee bn the emen e mankind, to fub- 
l A to their prejudices.; and he does ngt wiſh to be 
before he ia known. His manner of accoſt- 
is neither modeſt nor Ae but natural and true; 
Knows no 5 or difguiſc ; and in the 717 
is juſt the. ſame as when, he is l 
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if he ſhow diveſt them of theſe, without 
ſubſtituting any thing in their ſtead, he mould only 
make them more wretched than before. Henet he 
neither diſputes nor contradicts ; neither does he be- 
have with flattery or complaiſance ; he delivers his 
opinion, without —_— that of any man, for 
he loves liberty above all things, and free m of 


ſpeech'is one of its chief ratives. - at; 

tHe ſays Rate ene he does not chuſe that 
others ſhould employ their thoughts about him: 
for the ſame reaſon, what he fays, is attended 
with utility; otherwiſe, who would engage Him to 
ſpeak ? Emilius is too well bred, ever to be a babBter. 
| 33 muſt needs proceed, either from A preten- 
ſion to wit, of Which hereafter; or from kf — 
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have thou 
This — 


- Thoſe who dhe br lä wve, defire to mett wh duldutin; 
Eeilius hs an affection for mankind, and therefore is 
tines lace cct 


A if there were of the 
** had not a ſhare in the. 


city or community; 
ture, or ſupteme authority. But the —_ having whey Xo * 
ap 


to their heads to uſurp 

— — member —— CES 
Cc it, it is no n ©. 

fon who lately wrote me a letter, containing ſeveral 9 5 


ainſt th El fi himſelf, 
the new Vols, gned himk n - 


s SSA 
ing bb pleaſe them. The reaſon. is (till ſtr 
be :defirous- of- pleaſing the fair- 


D to keep: it under ſubjeRion. 
baſhful in their compan 


F the: impertinent airs of a young coxcomb, who, 
ids te divert the company, talks much | 
than thoſe who know more than himſelf, and inter. 
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it is eaſily diſti by thoſe who.aze polite 
themſelves ;' and it is — ae ry 3 
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e ef des and the citizen ; there will be 


Þ nr for heir 3 recourſe to faiſbood and de- 


8 — 0 plea, it will be ſufficient 


| Me} inftead of e 
7 


others, they need 
. puffed up 


with whom — "63 7p "RAG will 
— nor debaucbhed; they 


— aka 1 you on this account, and be- 


ant berker men *. * 

If any kind of education be capable of producin 
the paliteneſs required here by M. Duclos, I 
it is chat whoſe outlines I have been drawing. 
1 4 notwithſt „ that with — 4 
. y different, Emilius will not be like the reſt of 
—— and God forbid he ſhould : but thoſe arti- 


der him ridiculous nor peeviſh ; 1 
ſenſible without creating any inconvenier Emilius 
will ſhew' himſelf, if will, an 
At firſt they will excuſe his ſi larities, and ſay, he 
will meprove. . When they become accuſ- 
tomed to his manners, — Sayre 
change; ; Iproill concinue wexcuſe him, and. 
| ought up in this manner. © + 

He will not be careſſed as an amiable perſon, but 
he will be beloved without knowing =y a no body 


will extol his underſtanding. yet he will be eaſily ap- 


6 umpire between men of genius; his wit will 
and regular, his ſenſe 


his j 
| we ny never is fond of hunting — new 
ideas, he will not boaſt of his ſagacity and wit. I 

bave made him ſenſible, that all the ideas conducive 
to the advantage and real uſe of man, were the firſt 
known chat in all ages they have been the only band 
of 1 and that your ſuperior geniuſſes can diſtin- 
gniſh themſelves only by ſuch notions and principles, 
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which! he differs from others, will neither ren- 
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and fatal to mankind. This manner of raiſing 
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admi- 
ration he does not like: he knows where his ha 

nels lies, and how far he can be inſtrumental in the 

licity of others. The ſphere of his knowledge does 
not extend much further than to real utility. The 
road he purſues : is narrow, but very ſafe ; as he is ne- 
ver tempted to get out of it, he is confounded with 
thoſe who jog on the ſame way; he neither is deſirous 
to go aſtray, nor to make a glittering figure. Emi- 
lius is a youth of good ſenſe, and he aims at nothing 
further; in vain would you attempt to affront him 
with this appellation ; he will always think it an ho- 
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Though the deſite of pleaſing others, does not 


permit him to be abſolutely indifferent in regard to 
their opinion, yet he will mind it no more than 
as it immediately concerns his perſon, without troub- 
ling his head about arbitrary eſtimates, founded in 
mode or prejudice. Whatever he does, he will have 
the pride of doing it well; and even of deſiring to 
do it better than any body elſe. At running, he 
would be glad to be the ſwifteſt, at wreſtling the 
ſtrongeſt ; at work the ableſt ; and at games of {kill 
the moſt dexterous : but he will give himſelf 22 
tle trouble about advantages, which are not in . 
ſelves evident,. and muſt be determined by the judg- 
ment of others, as to have more wit than another, to 
be more eloquent, more learned, &c. and much. leſs 
about thoſe which do not depend on his perſon, as to 
be of a higher birth, to be reputed more opulent, to 
be more in credit and eſteem, and, in ſhort, to make 
a greater figure. Having a love for mankind, as his 
fellow- Creatures, his affe kon- will be chiefly placed 
on thoſe who reſemble himſelf the moſt; becauſe he 
will be ſenſible of his own goodneſs, and judging of - 
that reſemblance, by a conformity of taſtes on moral 
ſubjects, in whatever partakes of the nature of good, 
he will be glad to meet with, approbation. He will 
not ſay to himſelf, I rejoice, becauſe I am approved 
* Vor, II. L. Ab | of,. 
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of, but becauſe my actions have met with appro- 
bation; I am pleaſed that the people who do me 
honour, do honour to themſelves ; ſo long as they 


will be cred their 
n a t to gain 


Endeavouring to attain a knowledge of mankind 
* their manners in public life, which he had hither- 
to gain from a ſtudy of their paſſions 
in hiſtory, he will have frequent occaſion to reflect 
on the ſeveral cauſes of flattery and offence. This 
-will lead him to inveſtigate the principles of taſte; 
a ſtudy fuited to his preſent period of life. | 
The further we go in 8 of the definition of 
taſte, the more we tron met taſte is only the 
Faculty or power of j bac what pleaſes or diſpleaſes 
the g number yon that, and you are 
out of your depth. 1 Go b not follow from thence, 
1 men of tafte than others; for al- 
the majority form a juſt Jud} nt of every 
, there are few who judge e ſame manner 
of every thing ; and d though the 2 Kante concur- 
inn of taſtes conſtitutes a good one, there are few 
nn po mer 
2 though confifts of an aſſemblage of 
the moſt common features. 
It is to be obſerved, that we do not mean here to 
ſpeak of what is liked for its utility, or hated for a 
contrary reaſon, Taſte relates y to things in- 
different, or at the moſt to matters of amuſement, 
and not to things connected with our wants; to judge 
of theſe, taſte is not neceſſary, the appetite alone 18 
fufficient. This it is that renders the real determina- 
tions of taſte ſo difficult, and at the ſame time ſo ar- 
bitrary in appearance; for without the inſtinct which 
determines it, you ſee not the reaſon of thoſe deci- 
ſions. Tou muſt likewiſe diſtinguiſh between its mo- 
ral laws and thoſe on natural ſubjects. In the lat- 
ter, the ſeem to be abſolutely inexplicable; 
ary to obſerve, that there is a kind of 
morality 
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moralicy in every thing connected with imitation *® : 


thus do we explain thoie beauties which appear to be 


natural, and really are not. I ſhall further add, that 
taſte has its local rules, which render it dependent, in 
a thouſand reſpects, on climates, manners, govern- 
ment, and polttive inſtitutions; that there are others, 
which depend on age, ſex, or character; and in this 
ſenſe, it is faid, we muſt not diſpute of taſtes. | 
Taſte is natural to all mankind ; but they ate not 
al of it in the ſame degree: it does not 
equally diſplay itſelf in all; and in all it is from 
various cauſes ſubje&t to alteration. The degree of 
taſte we are capable of acquiring, depends on the 
ſenſibility we have received nature; its culture 
and form are connected with the people among 
whom we live. In the firſt place, we muſt reſide in 
numerous ſocicties, to make a great many compari- 
ſons : ſecondly, we muſt have ſocieties of amuſem 
and idleneſs ; for thoſe of buſineſs are not regul 
by pleaſure, but by intereſt : thirdly, there muſt be 
locieties, in which there is not too great an inequa» 
lity, where the tyranny of opinion is moderate, and 
where pleaſure is more predominant than vanity : for 
where it happens to be otherwiſe, faſhion deſtroys 
taſte, and we no longer endeavour to pleaſe, but to 
diſtinguiſh ourſelves above others. 
Neither is it true in the latter caſe, that good taſte 
is that of the majority. And why ſa2 Becauſe the 
ject changes. The multitude have then no judg- 
ment for themſelves; they judge only from thoſe 
whom they look upon as more knowing; they ap- 
prove, not what is good, but what have ap- 
proved. Let every man have his opinion at all times: 
and that which in itſelf is moſt agreeable, will be furs 
to have the plurality of ſuffrages. N 
The performances of artiits are beautiful only by 
imitation, All true models of taſte are from nature, 


* This has been ed in an Eſſay on the Princi | , 
n 5 L 2 The 
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The- more we deviate from thẽ maſter, thB more our 
pictures are disfigured. Then it is that we draw our 
models from the objects we love; and the beauty of 
fancy, ſubject to caprice and authority, is only juſt 
what is agreeable to our guides. 
Our guides are the artiſts, the great, the opulent; 
and their guides are either their intereſt or vani 
the one to diſplay their wealth, the others to 


of it, are continually in purſuit! of new modes of 


expence. Thus does luxury eſtabliſh its empire, and 
raiſe. our deſires for what is coſtly and difficult; then 
the pretended beautiful, 2 of imitating nature, 
is reckoned 23 — for © 2D 
are luxury and caſte inſepara z for * 
maile! is = falſe. | 
_ 1. Taſte, whether good or bad, is chiefly ad by 
the communication between the two ſexes; its im- 
provement is a neceſſary effect of that union. But 
when the facility of enjoying damps the defire of 
pleaſing, taſte muſt 3 * is, —— 
nion, another v ood on, why is 
= ſhould be  connefed with that of man · 
ners. 

You: muſt conſult the taſte of women in natural 
things, ſuch as depend on the determination of tlie 
ſenles : men you are to conſult in moral matters, 
which are more dependent on the underſtanding. 
When women behave as they ought, they confine 
themſelves to ſubjects withit their own and 
then they are ſure to judge well: but ſince they have 
interfered with literature, and undertaken not only 
to paſs their opinion on books, but even to ſcribble 
as faſt as they can, they betray their want of judg- 
ment. Authors who conſult — learned of the fair- 


ſex, in regard to their. works, are ſure to be ill ad- 
viſed: gallants who take their opinion, with re. 
ſpect to dxeſs, are ridiculouſly equipped. I ſhall 
Neff have occaſion to treat of the real abilities of 

fair. ſex, wich the method of improving * 
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and of the ſubjects on which a deference ſhould be 
paid to their deciſions, 

Such are the conſiderations which I ſhall lay 
down as principles, in reaſoning with my Emilius 
upon a ſubject, which is far from being indifferent 
to him under the circumſtances of his preſent in- 
quiry ; and indeed it ſhould be indifferent to no per- 
lon whatever. The knowledge of what may be 
agreeable or diſagreeable in ſociety, is neceſſary, not 
only to the perſon who ſtands in need of mankind, 
but likewiſe to him who is deſirous to do them ſervice; 
it is even neceſſary to pleaſe, in order to ſerve them; 
hence the art of writing is far from being an idle 
ſtudy, when employed only in conveying truth. | 
To improve the taſte of my pupil, were I to chuſe 
either a country where no improvements of taſte had 
yet been made, or another that had begun to degene- 
rate in this reſpect, I ſhould follow the retrograde order; 
I ſhould begin to faſhion him among the latter, and 
finiſh with the former. My reaſon is, that taſte is vi- 
thted by an exceſſive delicacy, which renders a per- 
ſon ſenſible to things, that eſcape the generality of 
mankind : this delicacy leads to a ſpirit of inquiry 3 
for the more the objects are ſubtikzed, the more they 
are multiplied ; the ſubtilty of the object increaſes 
the delicacy of the touch, and renders it leſs uniform. 
This produces as many taſtes as there are men. In 
diſputes about preference of taſte, knowledge is en- 
larged; and thus we learn to think. Refined ob- 
ſervations can be made only by perſons well ac- 
quainted with the world, becauſe they occur the laſt 
of all ; and perſons not much accuſtomed to com- 
pany, are entirely taken up with the moſt obvious 
things. Perhaps there is not a civilized town up- 
on earth, where the general taſte is worſe at preſent 
than at Parisz yet this is the place for 
improvements in taſte; and there are few books o 
any eſteem lately written in Europe, the author of 
which has not been to form his taſte in that _ 

L 3 bey 
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They who Gun it ſufficient to read the books vrie- 
ten in that city, are miſtaken; a great deal more 
is learnt by the converſation of authors, than-by their 
books ab the authors themſelves are not the per- 
fons of whom you learn moſt. Society unfolds our 
thoughts, and makes us carry our views as far as our 
. capacity Will allow. If you have any fpark of ge- 
ius, go and ſpend a year at Paris: 5 will ſoon 
Know all — are able to attain, or you will never 
know any 
You may Ki to think in places where a corrupt 
taſte prevails; but you muſt not think in the ſame 
manner as they who are infected with that _ 
taſte, though it is difficult to avoid it, if 3 
too long among them. You muſt make uſe of ak 
afiſtance to improve the inſtrument that judges ; but 
= wh = o not employ it in the fame manner as 
all be fure not to poliſh Emilius's judg- 
2585 fo as to alter it: and when his touch is become 
ſo nice, as to feel and compare the different taſtes of 
mankind ; to determine his, I ſhall reduce him to à 
Wester ſimplicity of objects. 
In order to preſerve his tafte par e and found, 1 
mall take Witcher courſe. Amidſt the hurry and bc 
fipation of life, I ſhall enter into a converſation with 
Him upon uſeful topics; and ſtill having an eye to 
bbje&s 2 fuit his fancy, I ſhall take care to render 
our diſcourſe equally amuſing and inſtructive. This 
is the time for reading agretable books; this is the 
time for learning him to analyſe a diſcourſe, and to 
initiate him into all the elegance of dition. It is a 
trifling affair to learn languages on their own account; 
their uſe is not ſo important as people imagine ; but 
this ſtudy leads to that of general grammar. You 
muſt learn Latin, to know French; you muſt ſtudy 
1 both, to under ſtand the rules of rheto- 
_ Befides, there is a certzin ſimplicity of taſte which 
penetrates the heart, and is to be found only in the 
writings 
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writings of the ancients. In uence, in poetry, 
in every ſpecics 8 as in hiſtory, he 
will find them abounding in matter, and ſparing of 
n modern ona oy the con- 

„ t little in a great many wo To give 
2 * perpetually as a law, is not DES 
to form ours. The difference of thoſe taſtes is viſible 
in public monuments, and even on tomb-ſtones. 
Ours are covered with elogiums; o theirs you 
might read facts. 


Sta viator, heroem calcas. 
Were I to meet with this epitaph on a monu- 
ment, I ſhould immediately conjecture it to be mo- 
dern; for nothing is ſo common with us as heroes, 
whereas they were very rare among the ancients. In- 
ſtead of mentioning that a man was an hero, they 
would have ſaid, that he was formed to be one. To + 
that hero's epitaph, compare this of the effeminate 
Sardanapalus : | 
A built Tarſus and Anchiale in a day, and now I am dead, 
Which do you think is moſt expreſſive? The bom- 
baft of our monumental ftile is only proper for the 
ſentation of dwarfs. The ancients drew men to 
the life, and ſhewed that they were men. Xenophon, 
honouring the memory of ſome warriors treacherouſly 
murdered in the retreat of the ten thouſand, ſays, 
That they died irreproachable in war and friendſbip 


That is all: but in that plain, conciſe elogium, you 


may eaſily perceive the of the author's heart. 
Wann Hat be be wh i nor rack witiohe 
beauty of this 3 


The following words were engraved on a marble 
ſtone at Thermopylz : | 


Traveller, go and tell Sparta that we periſhed here, to 
obey ber ſacred laws. 
It is obvious, that theſe words were not compoſed 
by the Academy of „ bh 
4 


— — 


ser 


As my pupil ſets ſo little value on words, I am 
much miſtaken, if his firſt attention will not be di- 
rected to theſe differences, and that they will influence 
his choice of authors. Struck with the maſculine 
eloquence of Demoſthenes, he will ſay, Here is an 
orator; but reading Cicero, he will obſerve him to 
be a barriſter. . | 
In general, Emilius will conceive a greater taſte 
for the writings of the ancients, than for thoſe of 
moderns, for this reaſon only, that the ancients havin 
the priority of time, approach nearer to nature, — 
have more invention. t La Motte and the Abbe 
Terraſſon ſay what they will, there is no real pro- 
greſs of reaſon in the human ſpecies, for all the ad- 
vantage obtained one way, is loſt the other: beſides 
we all ſet out from the ſame point; and our time being 


employed on other people's thoughts, inſtead of learn- 
ing how to think of ourſelves, we have more erudi- 


tion, and leſs reflection. Our underſtandings are 
like our arms, accuſtomed to every thing with in- 
ſtruments, but nothing of themſelves. Fontenelle 
uſed to ſay, that the whole diſpute about the an- 
cients and the moderns, might be reduced to this 
one point, Whether the trees in former ages were 
larger than thoſe in our time? If there had been a 
change in agriculture, this would not have been an im- 
proper queſtion. | 
Having thus made my pupil aſcend once more to 
the ſources of pure literature, I likewiſe ſhew him the 
ſinks of learning in modern compilements, journals, 
tranſlations, and dictionaries z upon all theſe he will 
caſt an eye, and then leave them for ever. In order 
to amuſe him, I make him liſten to the babbling of 
the academies ; where he obſerves, that each of the 
members ſingly, is preferable to the whole body; and 
from thence he himſelf infers the conſequence and 
utility of thoſe noble inſtitutions. _ 
I T-garry: him to the theatres, not to ſtudy manners, 
but taſte ; tor there chiefly it diſplays itſelf to thoſe 
e who 
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who are capable of reflexion. I ſhould ſay to him 
then, leave aſide, this is not the ſchool of 
morality. The tage was not b fo truth, it-was 
made to flatter to amuſe mankind; there is no 
other place where you can fo eaſily attain the art 


of — the human affections. The ſtudy of 
the ſtage leads to that of 3 
both exactly the ſame object. If he has the 


leaſt ſpark of taſte for it, with what pleaſure will 
he® cultivate the poetical lan s, the Greek, the 
Latin, and Italian! Theſe ies will amuſe, but 
not conſtrain him, which will be the means of his 
making a quicker in them; they will afford 
him pleaſure and delight at an age and ſituation, when 
the heart ſo warmly purſues the ſeveral beauties that 
engage its affection, Imagine to yourſelf, on the one 
& fide, my Emilius, and on the other, a college-boy 
reading the fourth book of the Eneid, or Tibullus, 
or Plato's Banquet; what a difference! How greatly 
the heart of one muſt be moved with what does not 
in the leaſt affect the other! O my youth! for- 
bear reading, I pray thee; lay down thy book I 
perceive thou art too much Aﬀected : I agree that 
thou ſnouldſt be pleaſed, but not bewildered by the 
of love; ſhew thy ſenſibility, but at the 

ſame time exert thy prudence. If thou” haſt 
one of theſe without the other, thou art no body; 
am very indifferent, however, whether he ſucceeds 
or not, in the dead languages, in polite literature, 
or in . He will not be the worſe man, if 
he knows nothing of, all theſe trifles; and theſe are 
not the matters in queſtion, when we treat of his 
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My chief deſign in learning him to frel, and to 
love the beautiful in every kind, is to fix his affec- 
tion and taſte therein, to prevent his natural - 
tite from changing, and to hinder him from g 
for the means of bappines in his affluent fortune, 
when he can find them within himſelf, I have 
obſeryed 


Es re 
obſerved ſomewhere, elſe, that taſte is no more than 
a quick diſcernment in regard to little things, and this 
is very true; but ſince the pleaſure and felicity of : life 
depend on the connection of many little things, an 
attention of that kind is far from being a matter of 
no concern; we learn thereby to acquire a multitude 
of good chings, which lie within our reach, ſo far as 
' they are capable of bearing the name of good in re- 
gad to human beings. I am not ſpeaking of moral 
— which depends on the diſpoſition of the mind, 
but only of phyſical good, or the pleaſures of the 
ſenſe, ſetting prejudice and opinion aſide. 
May I be permitted, the better to explain my 
meaning, to part for a moment from my Emilius, 
| whoſe uncorrupted heart can no longer ſerve for a 
rule to any body ele; and to look into my own. 
breaſt for a more ſtriking example, ſuch as will be 
more ſuitable to the manners of the reader. 
There are certain conditions in life, which ſeem 
© change our nature, and to new-mould thoſe who 
enter them, either into a better or worſe diſpoſition, 
ff Thus a poltroon acquires courage, upon enliſting 
in à regiment of veterans. But it is not in the army 
alone, that people are animated with the ſpirit of the 
whole corps; neither are its effects always felt in a 
good ſenſe. A hundred times have I thought with 
great concern, that if I had the misfortune of being 
inveſted with an employment in a certain country, 
I ſhould to-morrow be almoſt inevitably a tyrant, 
an extortioner, a rav of the people, an enemy 
to the prince, a foe, by my ſtate = condition, to 
all humanity, juſtice, and every kind of virtue. 
In like manner, were I poſſeſſed of wealth, I 
ſhould have done all that is neceſſary to attain it; 
. 1hould therefore be inſolent and mean; ſenſible and 
| tender, in — to myſelf alone; ſevere and mer- 
2 cileſs to all the world; a ſoornful ſpectator of the 
miſeries of the rabble; for by no other name ſhould 
Is call che poor, that it might be forgot I ever be- 
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longed to chat claſs. e 
ſortune the inſtrument of my pleaſures, in which 
ſhould be intirely employed; and fo far I ſhould be 
like all other rich men. 

But what I ſhould n 


is, that I ſhould be ſenfual and voluptuous, 
than inſolent and vain: I ſhould abandon myſelf 
rather to the luxury of effeminacy, than to that of 
oſtentation and vanity. I ſhould even be aſhamed 
to make too great a diſplay of my riches; and 1 
ſhould always think I heard the man who envies 
me, and whoſe —_ I would Mlllingly _ _ 
my contemptious behaviour, whiſpering to his neigh- 
bours; l great rogue is there! how afraid 
he is to be known! 
Out of this immenſe profufion of bl with 
which the earth is overſpread, I ſhould for 
whatever is moſt agreeable to me, and what I could 
beſt appropriate to myſelf : therefore the uſe of my 
riches, would be to purchaſe leifure and liberty, to 
which I would add health, if it could be purchaſed; 
bur as it is the fruit of temperance only, 'and with- 
ö ee e 
temperate from a principle nſuality. | 
I ſhould — — of nature, as near 
as poſſible, in order to gratify the ſenſes, which I 
received from her bounty; convinced that my enjoy- 
ments would be the more ſolid in proportion as they 
were more natural. In chuſing objects of imitation, 
I ſhould — take her for my model; in my appe- 
tites, I ſhould give her the preference; in ws raſtes, 
I ſhould s conſult her; in my repaſts, I ſhould 
chuſe thoſe that were dreſſed by her, and — 
— feweſt hands in coming to I 
ſhou 1 frauds and artifices of ſervants, and 
half to meet pleaſure, My houſe-ſteward 
thould never be enriched by my brutal gluttony; he 
ſhould not ſend me up poiſon with my fiſh, and 


make me pay its weight in gold; my table ſhould 
j noe 
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not be decked with the parade of alien ordures,” 

and far-fetched carcaſſes; T ſhould not be ſparing of 
my labour to indulge my ſenſuality; for Jabour tt- 


ſelf 3 js then agreeable, and enhances the pleaſure of 
4 good repaſt. If I wanted to taſte an exotic diſh, 


were it the further end of the world, I had much ra- 


ther go, like Apicius, in ſearchof it, than ſend for it to 
om houſe; for the moſt exquiſite viands always 
want a fauce, which they cannot bring with them 
from abroad, nor receive from the moſt ſkilful cook; 
namely, the air of the climate in which they were 
5 
Eor the ſame reaſon I mould not imitate thoſe, 
wha never.think themſelves in health on the preſent 


ſpot, but are perpetually inverting the order of the 
"Eaſon 


$, and changing climates. By ſeeking for a 
warmer ſun in winter, and for more cooling breezes in 
ſummer, they find. the climate cold in Italy, and hot 
in the north of Europe; for they do not reflect, that 
endeavouring to avoid the rigour of the ſeaſons, they 
rather feel it increaſed, where no methods have been 


taken to guard againſt it. For my part, I ſhould abide 


in the ok lace, or elſe I ſhould act quite a contrary 
part: I — enjoy the | gee of each ſeaſon, and 


each climate. 1 would have a variety of pleaſures 
and habits, whichſhould bear no reſemblance to each 
other, and yet ſhould be ever conformable * na- 
ture; I would go and ſpend my ſummer at N 
and the winter at Peterſburg; one time fann 
the ſoft zephyrs, and half — in the cool _ 
of Tarentum; another time in the illumination of 
bal icy palace, quite fatigued with dancing. at a 
In the ſervice of my table, and i in the furniture of 
my. houſe, I ſhould make uſe of ſimple ornaments to 
imitate the variety of the ſeaſons, —_ to partake of the 
preſent ſweets of each, without anticipating its future 
productions. There is a pain, but no agreeable ſenſa- 
os in thus diſturbing the order of nature, in tr 
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its unripe fruits, which it involuntarily, and 
with mee and . AA Pang deſtitute both 


4 


ality and neither capable of aſking 
te ſto be nor nor of gratifying the palate, Nothing 
aun oy fruits: you may 


—_ A _—_ at 2 who put themſelves to 
a conſiderable expence of hot-beds and glaſſes, and 
after all, their table is ſerved up the whole e year with 
bad vegetables, and bad fruit. Were I to have cher- 
ries when the earth is frozen, and perfumed melons 
in the depth of winter, with what pleaſure could I 
taſte them when my palate has K LOS 
cooled and moiſtened? In the midſt of the d 
would the heavy cheſnut afford me any deli We 
Should I prefer it to the gooſeberry, the . — 
and other cooling fruits, which the earth preſents to 
me, without ſo much care and expence? To load 
one's chimney in the month of January with forced 
ations, with pale flowers void of ſmell, is not 
embelliſhing winter, bur. ſtripping the e ſpring of its 
—— it is depriving yourſe the pleaſure 
of going into the wood or park, to 5 the firſt 
violet, to obſerve the earlieſt bud, and to cry out 
with tranſports of joy. Mortals, you are not for- 
ſaken, nature ſtill vegetates 
Ia order to be well ſerved, I would have few do- 
meſtics; this has been mentioned already, and it is 
proper to repeat it. A plain citizen has more real 
attendance from a ſingle ſervant, than a duke and 
pe of France, from a 2 of ten fine fellows in 
very. 1 have often reflected, that when I am at table 
with only a dumb-waiter, I drink when I pleaſe; 
whereas, if I had a great ſide-board and reins, I 
ſhould be obliged to call out * times for liquor, 
before I could quench my thirſt. Whatever is done by 
a ſubſtitute, is ill done, & whatever manner you t: 
it. I would not ſend to the tradeſmen, I would go my- 
ſelf. I would go, to prevent my ſervants from enter- 
49" into a private eee with e to my pale. 
| cez 


though extremely dn Ys are 8 plain 1 = 0 
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dice; I would go, in order to pick out the beſt, and 
3 I would go, on account of exer- 


to pay 
ciſe, and to ſee- how the world went; a viſit of this 


kind diverts, and fometimes inſtructs; in fine, I 
would go, for the fake of going abroad, and that is 
always ſomething: the vapours and ſpleen are occa- 
fioned by too ſedentary a life ; a that uſes a 
deal of exerciſe, is ſeldom troubled with this 
complaint. Porters and footmen are very bad in- 
terpreters; I ſhould not chuſe to have thoſe fellows 


Dre. 


world; nor I like to drive my about in a 
chariot, as if I were afraid of bein ke to. A 
man that makes uſe of his legs, 1 ty ie 
harneſſed; if they are Figs or ill, he whoa, it 
pie any body elſe; and he is not afraid of being 
pgs a ſtay at home under that pretext, if his 
man has a mind to make a holiday; when he 
is abroad, he is not vexed to death with a thouſand 
ſtoppages, nor obliged to ſtand ſtock-ſtill, at the 
very time he wants to move as quick as lightning. In 
fine, ſince no body is capable of ſerving us fo well 
as ourſelves, were you as potent as Alexander, or as 


rich as Cræſus, you ought to be beholden to others 


for no kind of ſervice, but that which you cannot 
perform yourſelf. | 
I would not reſide in a palace; for there I ſhould 

occupy but one room ; the common apartments be- 


long to no body, and as to the rooms of my fer- 
vants, I ſhould be as great a ſtranger to them, as to 


thoſe of my next neighbour. The eaſtern nations, 


apartments and furmture. 
a: journey, n 


This is a notion that ſeldom ſeizes us rich fellows ; 
we late our affairs as if we were to live for 

ever: but I ſhould have a different reaſon for the 

2 of my lodging, which would be productive 


the ſame effect. To fix myſelf in fo mn, ef 
a 
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a reſidence, would ſeem to me as if I were baniſhed 
from all the reſt, and in ſome meaſure impriſoned in 
my palace. The world is a palace ſufficiently beauti- 
ful ; has not the rich man whatever he can with ? 
Di bene, ibi patria, that is his motto; his houſhold 
gods are where money is all powerful ; his country is 
wherever his ſtrong box can gain admittance z as 
Philip looked upon every fortreſs as his own, where a 
mule, loaded with money, could be introduced. 
Why then ſhould we go and circumſcribe ourſelves 
with walls.and as if we were never to ſtir from 
this incloſure ? Should an epidemical diſorder, an 
hoſtile incurſion, or a revolt 7 me out of one 
place, I remove to another, and I find my palace has 
got there before me. Why ſhould I be at the trouble 
of erecting one for myſelf, when I can find them 
ready built for me in all parts of the world? Since 
life 1s but a ſpan, why ſhould I form a ſcheme for 
ſuch diſtant pleaſures, when I can have equal enjoy- 
ment this preſent moment? It is impoſſible to paſs 
through life reeably, if we are perpetually at va- 
riance with ourſelves. Hence it is that Empedocles 
reproached the A grigentines with running after plea- 
ſures, as if they only a ſingle day to live; and 
with building as if they were to live for ever, 
Beſides, of what uſe would ſo extenſive a palace 
be to me, with ſo ſmall a family, and fo little furni- 
ture? My moveables would be plain as my taſte ; I 
ſhould have neither a gallery, nor library ; eſpecially 
if I loved reading, and was a connoiſſeur in painti 
In that caſe, 1 ſhould know that the like collections 
are never complete; and the want of what I had not, 
would give me greater uneaſineſs, than if I had made 
no collection at all. In this reſpect, abundance is 
productive of miſery ; a truth which every collector 
of chis kind muſt have experienced. When we are 
ſenſible of this, we ſhall make none: a perſon ſel - 
dom has a cabinet of curioſities to ſhew to others, 
when he knows how to make uſe of them himſelf. 
* Gaming 
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Gaming is not properly an amuſement of the rich, but 
the reſource of the indolent; now my pleaſures would 
take up too much of my time, for me to employ it 
ſo ill. I never play at all, being prevented from it 

my ſolitude and poverty, except ſometimes at 


9 s, and even that is rather too much. Were Ja 


rich man, I ſhould play ſtill leſs, for a trifle, and for 
the ſake of company. When intereſt ceaſes to be a 
motiye of gaming among people of fortune, it can 
never be carried to exceſs, but by perſons of a very 
wrong turn of mind, The winnings which a wealth 
perſon may make at gaming, do not affect him 
much as his loſſes; and as. by the nature of low 
gaming, he who holds the bank, muſt at 1 run 
away with the money, a perſon cannot conſiſtently 
grow very fond of an amuſement, where the riſks of 
every kind are againſt him. He who flatters himſelf 
with the expectation of good fortune, may indulge 
his vanity on nobler objects; beſides, the turns of 
fortune are as viſible in low, as in high play. The 
paſſion of gaming is the fruit of avarice and idleneſs, 
and takes root rob in people who are void of thought 
and affection ; I think I ſhould have enough of both, 
to be able to paſs my time without ſuch amuſement. 
You rarely ſee perſons of a thoughtful diſpoſition 
take delight in play, becauſe it either ſuſpends this 
habit, or diverts it to dry calculations; hence one, 
and perhaps the only advantage ariſing from the taſte 
of literature, is in ſome ure to ſtifle this ſordid 
paſſion : many would chuſe rather to prove the utili 
of play, than to play themſelves. For my part, 
ſhould argue _ it in the company of gameſters, 
and I ſhould have more pleaſure to W ug at ſeeing 
them loſe, than if I were to win their money. 
I T1 ſhould be the ſame in public, as in private life. 
My fortune ſhould procure me eaſe, without marking 
my ſuperiority. The tinſel of dreſs is inconvenient 
in many reſpects. To preſerve all poſſible freedom in 
company, 1 ſhould chuſe to be apparelled in fiith a 


* * 
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manner, chat in all companies I might appear in my 
proper place, and be diſtinguiſhed in none; that with- 
out affectation, or change of habit, I ſhould either 
rank with low company at an eating houſe, or with 
the higheſt in the Thus acquiring a greater 
maſtery of my conduct. I ſhould be able to ſhare the 
pleaſures of every condition and ſtate in life. It is 
ſaid there are ſome ladies, who ſhut their door againſt 
gentlemen that wear cambrick ruffles, and will admit 
no viſiters but in Flanders lace; then I ſhould 
and amuſe myſelf ſomewhere elſe: but if thoſe 
dies were young and pretty, I might poſſibly: put on 
lace ruffles, to ſpend an evening or two in their com- 
"The only band of all my friendſhips would be mu- 
tual attachment, a conformity of taſte, and agreeable» 
neſs of temper ; I ſhould cultivate them as à man, 
not as a perſon of fortune; and never would I ſuffer 
thoſe ſocial pleaſures to be poiſoned by ſelfiſh views. 
If my opulence left me any humanity, I ſhould ex- 
tend my benefits and kind offices to a conſiderable di- 
ſtance ; but near me I ſhould chuſe to have a ſociety, 
and not a court; of friends, and not of clients; I 
ſhould not be the patron of my gueſts, but their hoſt. 
My connexions being founded in independence and 
equality, would be ſeaſoned with candour and bene vo- 
lence; and where neither duty nor intereſt were con- 
cerned, pleaſure and friendſhip alone ſhould give law. 

Neither friendſhip nor love can be purchaſed. ' Ic 
is eaſy, indeed, to have women for money; but this 
is the way to be beloved by none. Money, inſtead 
of conciliating affection, inevitably deſtroys it. Who» 
ever pays a woman for enjoyment, were he the moſt 
amiable man in the world, from this mercenary con- 
fideration cannot be long poſſeſſed of her love. He will 
ſoon pay for ſomebody elſe, or rather this ſome 
elſe will ſoon be hired with his money ; and during 
_ 1 1 of 1 3 without 

er love, honour, or real pleaſure, greedy, 

Vol. II. N aithleſs, 


money poor fool who gives i 
will quit ſcores with both. It would be charming 
ſhew our liberality to the object we love, if it were 
not mercenary: I know but one way of indulging this 
inclination with a miſtreſs, without W the 
| bane of love; this is to give her all, and to depend 
on her for a maintenance. But where will you find 
the woman, to whom you could behave in this manner, 
without being guilty of the utmoſt extrav ? 
He who ſaid; I poſſeſs Lais, though ſhe does not 
fleſs me; made uſe of a ſenſeleſs expreſſion. Un- 
the poſſeſſion be mutual, it is nothing at all; at 
the moſt it is poſſeſſing the ſex, and not the indivi- 
dual. Now where the moral part of love is not con- 
ſidered, why ſhould you make ſo great an affair of 
the. reſt? Yet nothing is more common. A hog- 
driver in this reſpect is happier than a prince. 
Ohl! could I but lay open the fallaciouſneſs and 
inconſiſtency of vice, and ſhew, that when we have 
obtained the deſired object, how far it falls ſhort of 
our expectations! Whence this barbarous avidity of 
corrupting innocence, of ſacrificing a young and lovely 
object, whom you ought to have protected, and who 
by this firſt ſtep is inevitably drawn into a gulph of 
miſery, from which nothing but death can reheve her! 
It ariſes only from brutality, vanity, and folly, The 
pleaſure does not even proceed from nature, but from 
the opinions of the vile, ſince it leads to ſelf· contempt. 
He who feels himſelf to be the laſt of mankind, is 
afraid of every other compariſon, and deſires to be 
eſteemed the firſt, to the end that he may be leſs 
odious. See whether they, who are moſt greedy after 
this imaginary ragoo, be agreeable youths, worthy of 
affection, and in whom. a delicacy of this kind would 
be more excuſable. No; an agreeable perſon, poſ- 
ſeſs d of merit and good ſenſe, is very little afraid of 
his miſtreſs's experience; he tells her confidently: thou 
ln art 
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art no ſtranger to pleaſure; but my heart promiſes 
ede n eee caſted 27 
Bur an old battered rake, void of all | 
in his perſon, of all decency in his behaviour, in- 
capable of g, and unworthy 
undefſtands any thing of love, 
221 
anticipatin rience, in 
Eon on ber fenkes. Tits laſt + is to 
by che favour of novelty, and this is ſurely his private 


motive : but he is miſtaken, the horror he excites is 


as much in the order of nature, 7 — he would 
fain inſpire, is againſt it: he is likewiſe diſappointed in 
. 
right: irl s herſelf, has 

her 1 and this having been her own 
choice, ſhe has made the compariſon of which he is 
ſo much afraid. He therefore purchaſes an imaginary 
pleaſure, and is equally an object of horror. | 

For my part, it would be in vain for me to alter 
my conduct, when I come to be rich; there is one 
point in which I ſhould never change. If I had no 
morals, no virtue left, yet I ſhould retain at leaſt ſome 
taſte, ſome ſhare of ſenſe, 'a little delicacy; and this 
would prevent my ſquandering my fortune like a fool, 
in the purſuit of chimeras ; from exhauſting. my purſe 
and my health, only to be betrayed and fi hed ar 
by a of girls. Were I in my prime of life, I 
ſhould court the pleaſures of youth; and eager to en- 
joy them in perfection, I ſhould not attempt to ac- 
quire them as a man of fortune. If I remained as 1 
am, that is another thing; I ſhould prudently confine 
myſelf to pl:aſures proportioned to my years; I ſhould 
taſte ſuch amuſements as I am capable of enjoying, 
and relinquiſh all that muſt end in my own diſgrace. - 
I ſhould" not expoſe my grey locks to the ſcorn and 
laughter of young girls; I could not bear to ſee them 
ſhocked at my lan embraces, to be the ſubject 
of the moſt ridiculous ſtories, which they would be fure 
85 | M 2 
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to propagate at my expence, and to fancy myſelf 
liſtening to their — of the filthy pleaſures of an 
old baboon, in ſuch a manner as to revenge their 
having endured them. But if the neglect of reſiſti 
bad habits, ſhould have converted them into wants, 
ſhould perhaps indulge my deſires, but with ſhame 
and confuſion. I ſhould ſeparate paſſion from want; 
Iſhould provide myſelf as well as I could, and there 
I would ſtop : I would no longer let my weakneſs be 
my whole buſineſs, and eſpecially I ſhould take care to 
have no 33 _ one. Human — has 
other pleaſures, when theſe are z by vainly pur- 
ſuing thoſe that are fled, we * 4 — 
of the few that are left behind. Let us change our 
taſtes with our years; let us no more attempt to chan 
the ages of life, than to invert the ſeaſons: we t 
at all times to act in character, and not to ſtruggle 
againſt nature; theſe vain efforts wear life away, and 
prevent us from enjoying it. : | 
The common people, leading an active life, are 
ſeldom troubled with the ſpleen; if their amuſements 
on the one hand are not varied, on the other they are 
rare ; after a fatigue of ſeveral days, they are to 
taſte the ſweets of a few feſtivals. A reci ſuc- 
ceſſion of long labour and ſhort leiſure, ſerves to ſea- 
ſon all the amuſements of their ſtate. As for the rich, 
their grand ſcourge is the ſpleen : in the midſt of ſuch 
a number of pleaſures, procured at a expence, 
in the midſt of ſo many people adminiſtering to their 
diverſion, they pine away and die with wearineſs 
they ſpend their days, in endeavouring to avoid this 
malady, and yet are continually afflicted with it; they 
ſink under its weight; the women eſpecially, who no 
longer know how to employ or amuſe themſelves, 
are eaten up with it under the name of vapours; it is 
transformed into a dreadful diſorder, which ſometimes 
bereaves them of their reaſon, and at length puts an 
end to their life. For my part, I know no fate more 
dreadful, than that of a pretty woman at Paris, next 
as to 
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ſhady hill, I would have a ſmall villa, a white houſe 
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them aſleep in an eaſy chair. 
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to that of an le little fellow, who dangles after 
her, and who being metamorphoſed into a female by 
his indolence, is thus doubly removed from his ſtare, 


— looked upon as a man of a 
fortune, enabling him to * the moſt e 
moſt melancholy hours, that ever human creature 
paſſed upon 4 | 
_ Ceremonies, modes, and cuſtoms,. dependent on 
luxury and politeneſs, confine the courſe of mortal 
life to an inſipid uniformity . The pleaſure we 
are deſirous to have in the eye of others, is loſt to all 
the world; neither they nor ourſelves enjoy it. The 
ridicule which opinion dreads above all things, is 
ever cloſe by its fide, to tyrannize and to puniſh it. 
We are never ridiculous but by ſettled forms; he 
who knows how to ſhift the ſcene, and to vary his 
leaſures, quickly effaces every impreſſion ; he is no 
body as it were in the public opinion, but he enjoys 
life ; he is intire to himſelf at every hour, and in every 
thing he does. My only conſtant farm would be 
that; and whatever fituation 1 ont 2 to be in, 1 
ſhould employ myſelf wholly about that, and no other; 
I ſhould conſider every day in itſelf as independent of 
another. As I ſhould rank with the reſt of the citizens 
if 1 lived in town, ſo in the country I ſhould. join 
in company with the peaſants ; and if I talked of huſ- 
bandry, they ſhould have no occaſion to laugh at me. 
I ſhould not attempt to build a town in the country, 
nor to plant ſuch a garden as the Tuilleries, in the cor- 
ner of - a province. On the declivity of ſome pleaſant 


Two women of quality, by way of high amuſement, lay ie 


_ down for a law, not to $ to-bed before five o'clock in the morn- 


ing. In the middle of winter their ſervants paſs the night in 


the ſtreets waiting ſor them, and with difficulty preſerve them- 
ſelves from being frozen to death. One evening, or rather morn- 


ing: pron n entered into the 8 where theſe two ladies, 
S fond of amuſement, let the. hours ſlip away without telling ; 


they were found with no other company but themſclves, each of 
M 3 with 
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with green ſhutters; and though a thatched covering 
be in all ſeaſons the beſt, yet ſhowld I 
er, not the gloomy (late, but che tile, (becauſe at 
a neater and chearfuller look than ſtraw,” and as it 
is the method of ing the roofs in my country, it 
would ſoon remind me of the days of my youth. 
My court-yard ſhould be ſtocked with poultry, and my 
| ſtable ſhould be a cow-houſe, in order to have milk, 
of which I am vaſtly fond. No other garden ſhould I 
have, hut chat for the uſe of my kitchen, and inſtead 
of a park I ſhould have a handifome orchard, like that 
which we ſhall hereafter deſcribe. "The fruit ſhould 
be at the diſcretion of thoſe who walked in my 
grounds, they ſhould be neither fold, nor plucked by 
my gardener ; neither ſhould 1 be fo avariciouſly mag 
- nificent, as to make a diſplay of ſuperb | 
which no body muſt preſume to touch. Now-this 
little prodigality would not be expenſive, becauſe 1 
ſhould chute to retire to ſome diſtance, where people 
have but little money, and plenty of proviſions, and 
| Where tant ond poverty enjoy a happy reign. 
There ſhould I form a ſociety, more choſen than 
numerous; a ſociety of friends that loved and under- 
ſtood pleaſure; of women that were able to ſtir out 
of tlieir eaſy chairs, and accommodate themſelves to 
rural recreations; that, inſtead of counters and cards. 
could ſometimes handle the fiſhing - ine, the lime- 
twig; the haymaker's rake, and the vintager's baſket: 
there ſhould we forget the ſmoky: towns, 'and/berom- 
ing villagers, amuſe ourſelves with a thouſand littie 
innocent ſports; theſe would be attended with no 
other trouble every evening, but that of chuſing for 
the next day. Exerciſe would procure us a freſh ap 
E. and freſh deſires: all our meals would 
eaſts; where plenty would create more pleaſure, than 
we could receive from dainties. Chearfulneſs, rural la- 
bour, and innocent paſtimes, are the only cooks in the 
world, fo that exquiſite ragoos are ridiculous to people 
that have been in continual exerciſe ever — 
4. 75 


nd modeſt a familiarity, void of rudeneſs, 
ion, or conſtraint, would be productive of an 
teſt, infinitely more engaging than po- 
better adapted to conquer the heart. 
be no impertinent lackeys watching 
our diſcourſe, remarking our behaviour, ſwallowing 


own maſters, individual would be ſerved by the 
whale company; the time would ſlide away inſen- 
fibly, our repaſt ſhould be our repoſe, and continue 
as as the heat of the day. If there happened 
to by us a returning to his labour 


habitants of the — together, I ſhould 
ſurely be one of the firſt along with my little * 


4 
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if ſome country marriages, more by far than 
thoſe" of citizens, ſhould be celebrated in my neigh- | 
bourhood, as they know I am fond of mirth and joy, 
they would invite me to the nuptial feaſt. On this 
occaſion] ſhould carry a Few preſents to the — 
people, preſents as ſimple as themſelves, and which 
would contribute to the jollity of the day; in ex- 
change I ſhould meet with bleſſings of ineſtimable 
value, that freedom and ſolid pleaſure, to which my 
equals are ſtrangers. Gaily | ſhould - I ſup at the 
upper end of their long table, join in the chorus to 
an old country ſong, and dance in the barn with 
more pleaſure, than at a ball or ridottdoo. 
All this is vaſtly fine, you will ſay to me: but 
the: Chace? Can you be ſuppoſed to be in the coun- 
try, without the diverſion of hunting? I under- 
ſtand, I wanted only a farm, but I was miſtaken. I 
ſuppoſe myſelf to be a man of fortune, then I muſt 
have excluſive, nay I muſt have deſtructive pleaſures; 
this is quite another affair. I muſt have lands, woods, 
guatds, quit-rents, ſeignorial honours, and every 
mark of ſuperiority. yx. 4 520 
Extremely well: but near my landed eſtate, there 
may happen to be neighbours jealous of their pri- 
vileges, and greedy to uſurp thoſe of others: our 
8 and perhaps their maſters, ſhall have a 
ſkirmiſh; this 1s productive of altercations, and ill 
blood, and aſſuredly of a proceſs at law; all which 
is far from being agreeable. My vaſſals, or tenants, 
will not be pleaſed to ſee. their corn trod down by 
my hares, and their beans by my wild boars; 
afraid to ſlay the enemy that deſtroys the product 
of their labour, they endeavour at leaſt to drive 
him off their grounds: after having ſpent the day 
in cultivating their lands, they muſt paſs the night 
in guardirg them; they muſt have maſtiffs, drums, 
horns, bells; with all this clattering they will diſturb 
my fleep; I ſhall reflect, in ſpite of me, on the 
miſery of thoſe poor people, and.condemn myſelf — 
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the cauſe of it. Had I the honour of being & prince, 
— gs have no manner of effect upon me; bur 
— a new child of fortune, my heart 

with the ſentiments of a plebeian. 
Thi nll lenty of game would be a temp- 
tation to poachers, . oon-have ocrating: 
to puniſh them for a treſpaſs; then I muſt haye any 
courſe to priſons, goalkeepers, officers, and 
this to me has the appearance of great cruelty. - The 
wives of thoſe unfortunate wretches would come and 
lay ſiege to my door, and im me with their 
criesz I ſhould drive them away, and uſe them ill. 


The poor _ 2 were no and whoſe 
harveſt by my , would come 
2 _ heir — —— — — —— 
the game, ot rut 
Wha 4 melancholy alternative ! On every GE i 
ſhould fee nothing but miſerable n my — 
would be deafened with lamentations and 
this I think would be a very ſtrong check to t ple 
ſure of d ing ſuch a multitude of 
your caſe, and ſuch numbers of hares at e ſep 
— illi thoſe pleaſy from 
| you are willing to ſeparate res 
— take off the 1 ſpoon the more open you 
ve them to the reſt of mankind, the more you 
enjoy them in their purity. I ſhould not * 
fore purſue the plan of life above deſcribed but 
without changing my taſte, I ſhould follow my own 
at a leſs expence. My rural ſeat ſhould be in a 
country, where every body was at liberty to kill 
game, and where I myfelf might have the enjoyment 
without the trouble. There would be a greater 
ſcarcity of game; but more dexterity in finding, 
and more pleaſure in catching it, I ſhould remem- 
ber the — my father felt at the flight 
of the fi and the * — with which 
* — the hare he had been 
in purſuit of es I maintain it, = 
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1 aſurpation; I would ſeize indiſcriminately 
open grounds that pleaſed me; I would give them 


2 —— 


he ſingle, w 
OL 


and kil al round him, 
— 2 game, the leaſt - 
— 1 ht almoſt 
t of exereiſe. "night ab leaſure 
- is moved, when 
nds to gu no poachers to 
want, 1 20 "no rom to 4 Therefore this 
mult be a very {yfficient reaſon for giving it che 
rence. Do what you will, you cannot torture 
any confiderable time, without ſm for it 
e way or other yourſelf; for their ſong cu wil 
_ on later embitter your game. ; 
gs, fay it, all excluſion is the death of 
True amuſtments are thoſe which you 
* — che people; thoſe which you want 


to engroſs to yourſelf, change their nature. If the 


wall I build round my park, renders it a diſmal in- 


cleſure, I have been at a conſiderable expence, merely 
te deprive" myſelf of the pleaſure of a walk; then ! 
am obliged to go and take it fomewhere elſe. The 
detnon' of property infects every thing he touches. 
A man of great fortune wants to lord it every where, 
and 1s never eafy where he is; which is the reaſon of 
wy — himſelf. As for me, I ſhould behave 
my ſtate of opulence, juſt as I did in poverty. 
Richer in the e . — of other le's _— 
then ever J Bout de in my own; 1 take 


+ -Teffion of every thing that ſuited me in my neigh- 


bourhood no conqueror would be more reſolute than 


even princes themſelves would not be ſafe from my 
on all the 


particular names, the one I would call my park, the 
3 other 
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other my terraſa, and thus I ſhouid be lord and in 
of it: there I would walk without hindrance; 
— 7 maintain m 
lion; I would make u as 
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I pleated by frequent walks;- 

— rhe be who en title, 
more benefit K And 
began to vex me with ditches und hedges, it 
not ſignify; I would take my park upon m 
ders, and go and plate it ſomewhere elſe: 


ſituations for it would not bo wanting - | my 
neighbours ; and I ſhould be a long while robbing 
— before I were pt a loſs fur a country retins 
m 0 ni 93.9% ee en ern 
Here you have a ſketch of true taſte, to 

your leiſure hours agreeable; this · & de Teal fi 
enjoyment ; all the reſt is illuſion, chimera, and fool 
vanity. Whoever deviates from theſe rules, how rich 
ſoever he may be, will eat his gold on a dunghulf, 
and never know the real value of life, 

Some without doubt will object, that ſuch amuſe» 
ments are within every body's reach, and that opu- 
lence is not neceſſary to enjoy them. This is the 
very point I was defirous of coming to. We en- 
joy pleaſure, when we are willing co have it; opi- 
nion only, renders every thing difficult, and makes 
us miſerable even in the center of felicityz it 
is a hundred times eaſier to be, than to appear 
happy. A man of taſte, and really a voluptuary, 
has nothing to do with riches, it is ſufficient for him 
to be free, and to be his on maſter. Whoever has 
the enjoyment of health; und does not want the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, is ſufficiently rich, if he ſets not his 
heart on goods of opinion; this is the aurea mediocri- 
tas of Horace, Ye hoarders of golden ſtore, ſeek 
out ſome other uſe for your riches; as 22 
they are incapable of purchaſing it. Emilius will 
not be better acquainted with this truth than I; but 
having a purer and ſounder heart, he will 222 
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eaten of i hae, ind all hin che an tif 
will onl y help to:confirm it. eon Ts 

> Phus-; m- our time „ve a il in 
ſearch of hia, but cannot ther. It was of 
| ſhe. ſhould not be diſcovered ſo ſoon ; 
2 dert where I was very cer- 
tain me was not w be fund . 
but length the critical minute draws near; it is 
ame to ſearch for her in earneſt, leſt he ſhould miſ- 
take-ſomebody elſe ſor her, and xo late be apprized 
his error. Then adieu to Paris, chat famous town, 
ſeat of noiſe, ſmoke; and dirt; where the women 
no longer any belief in 4 Dor: the men 
in virtue. un da Paris, we and in ſearch 2 2 
hippineſs, an n W ar 
nou gh from choe. 2979S. . 
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| to judge of the place ſhe inhabits : 

we haye made the diſcoyery, we have nat 

yet completed our work. Since our young gentleman, 

ys Mr. Locke, is got within view of - matrimony, it 
time to leave bim to bis miſtreſs. And there 

concludes his work. But as I have not the hon- 


| of educating a oung atleman, I ſhall not imĩ- 
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YJOPHIA muſt be a woman, as Emilius is a 
| man; that is, ſhe muſt be endowed with every 
qualification ſuitable to her ſpecies and ſex, in order 
to act her part in the natural and moral ſyſtem. Let 
us begin with examining into the reſemblance and 
diſſimilitude between her ſex and ours. 
In every thing that does not diſcriminate the ſex, 
woman is man; ſhe has the ſame organs, wants, 
and faculties; the machine is conſtructed in the very 
ſame manner, the parts are the ſame, they move by 
the ſame ſpring, their figure is very like, and under 
what relation ſoever we conſider them, there is no 
other difference between them, but that of magis and 
= eyery thing that diſtinguiſhes the ſex, man and 
woman have relations and differences; the difficulty 
of r e them, ariſes from that of determining 
in the frame and make of each, what belongs to the 
ſex, and what does not. By comparative anatomy, 
and even by inſpection only, we obſerve general dif- 
ferences between them, which do not ſeem to depend 
on the ſex; and yet are connected with it, but by 
ties imperceptible to our eye. We know not how far 
theſe connexions may extend; the only thing we can 
tell with any certainty, is, that whatever they have in 
common, e to the ſpecies; and whatever th 


giffer in, depends on the ſex. In this two-fold view, 

we obſerve ſuch a number of relations and contraſts 

133 them, that perhaps it is one of the wonders 

nature, to have been able to form two ſuch ſimilar 

beings, with ſuch different conſtitutions. FR 
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| Theſe relations and differences muſt influence the 
moral order; this conſequence. is obvious, agreeable _ 
to experience, and ſhews the idleneſs of the diſpùte 
concerning the preference or equality of the ſoxes: as 
if each ot them purſuing the intent of nature, ac- 
cording to its particular deſtination, were not more 

rfect on that account, than if it bore a greater re- 
emblance to the other ſex. In that which they have 
in common, they are equal z in that wherein they dif- 
fer, they do not admit of a compariſon : a perſect 
woman, and a complete man, ought not to reſemble 
each other more in mind than in their countenance z 
and perfection is not ſuſceptible of magis and mi- 

In the union of the two ſexes, each concurs equally, 
but not in the ſame manner, to the common object. 
From this diverſity ariſes the firſt difference we can 
aſſign between the moral relations of both. One muſt 
be active and ftrong, the other paſſive and feeble; 
one mult neceſſarily have and will; it is ſuffi- 
cient that the other makes but a faint reſiſtance, 

This principle being laid down, it follows that wo- 
man is famed particularly for the delight and pleaſure 
of man; if the latter muſt alſo be agreeable to the 
woman, it is only by an indirect conſequence : his 
merit conſiſts in his power ; he pleaſes her only, be- 
cauſe he is poſſeſſed of ſtrength. This is not the Jaw 
of love, I grant you; but it is that of nature, ante- 
cedent to love ſelf, | 

If woman is framed to pleaſe, and to live in ſub- 
jection, ſhe muſt render herſelf agreeable to man, in- 
ſtead of provoking his wrath : her violence conſiſts in 
her charms ;. by theſe ſhe muſt conſtrain him to dif- 
play his power. The ſureſt way to rouze this power, 
is to render ir neceſſary by reſiſtance. Self- love then 
unites with deſire, and one triumphs by a victory ob- 
tained by the aſſiſtance of the other. Hence arile the 
arts of attack and defence; the confidence of one fex, 
9 of the _— in ſhort, the 
Vor. U. 3 n 
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2 with which nature arms the weak to enſlave the 
4 1 imagine that nature has in pre- 
ſtcribed the ſame advances to both ſexes, and that the 
Arſt in oa, thou be alſo the firſt in dilſcloſ 
its deſires ? What a ſtrange depravity of AN 
Theſe advances being attended with ſuch dif 
ſequences to the two ſexes, is it natural t 
have both the ſame aſſurance? With ſo great an in- 
equality in what is beſtowed on each, if the baſhful- 
.- neſs of the one had not ſubjected it to that moderatiog 
which nature impoſes on the other, is it not obvious 
that this would ſoon be productive of the ruin of both, 
and that mankind would periſh by the very means ap- 
pointed for their preſervation ? Conſidering the facility 
with which women are capable of exciting our paſſions, 
and even of .rekindling the fire in our hearts, when 
dur- conſtitutions are almoſt worn out, ſhould there 
happen to be any ſych unfortunate climate, where this 
cuſtom had been philoſophically introduced, eſpecially 
in hot countries where there are more women 
than men, the latter would at length be ſacrificed to 
female tyranny, and hurried headlong to deſtruction. 
I the females of brute animals have not the ſame 
baſbfulneſs, what is the conſequence ? Have they, 
like women, thoſe unbounded deſires, which that 
baſhfulneſs ſerves to reſtrain? Their deſires come 
only with their wants ; the latter being ſatisfied, the 
former ceaſes; they do not then reject the male by 
way of feint , but in downright earneſt : quite the 
reverſe of the daughter of Auguſtus, they admit no 
more paſſengers, when the ſhip has had its full cargo. 
Even when they are at liberty, their moments of 
dalliance are few, and ſoon over; they are excited, 
and ſtopped, by inſtinct: what will you ſubſtitute in 


| 

| 

| 

i 

I 

| | | | 1 
I have already taken notice, that the affected denials, by e 
way of irritation, are common to all females, even thoſe of brute a 
h 
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mals, and when moſt diſpoſed to ſurrender : one muſt never 
Jave taken. notice of their artifices, to diſpute the point. "he 
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men of their 


ſires, he has favoured her with modeſty, for a check 
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, 
N 


re. 
the room vf this negative inſtinct, if you diveſt wo- 

? To wait for their thinking 
no more about men, is ſtaying till they are good for 
nothing. 1 e 


The ſupreme Being has thought proper, in every 
reſpe&, to do wow the human . — z when hy 
22 car with unlimited inclinations, at _ ſame 
time ibed a law by which are to be regu · 
lated, Fs end that 2 be . and command 
himſelf ; in rendering him ſubject to immoderate paſ- 
fions, he endowed him with reaſon, to keep them un- 
der controyl ; in ſubjecting woman to unbounded de- 


and reſtraint. Beſides, he has added an actual recom- 
pence to the good ule of our faculties, namely, the 
pleaſure ariſing from virtue, when once we make it 
the rule of our actions. All theſe advantages are, in 
my _ equal to the inſtinct of brutes. 
Whether, therefore, the female of the human ſpe- 
cies has the ſame deſires and the ſame will to indu 
them as the other ſex, I will not pretend to determine 
this, however, is certain, that ſhe. coyly rejects his 
offers, and ever defends herſelf againſt his approaches, 
though not always with the ſame force, nor of courſe 
with the ſame ſucceſs : it is impoſſible for the 
to obtain the victory, unleſs the party acting on the 
defenſive is pleaſed to give her conſent; for what a 
number of artifices is ſhe not poſſeſſed of, to induce 
the affailant to have recourſe to force? The freeſt and 
ſweeteſt of all human actions, admits of no real vio- 
lence; nature and reaſon both oppoſe it; the former, 
by ſupplying the weaker ſex with as much ſtrength 
as is neceflary for reſiſtance, whenever ſhe pleaſes to 
make itz and the latter, becauſe real violence is not 
only the moſt brutal of all actions, but defeats its own 
end. For either by this proceeding man declares war 
againſt his companion, and authoriſes her to defend 
her and libe ty even at the hazard of the ag. 
;reſlor's life ; or the — only being a Judge ef 
| | 2 er 
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man had a power to uſurp paternal authority, 
F "Here D e conſequence of the con 


ton of the two ſexes ; which is, that the ſtrongeſt 
of the two is in appearance the moſt powerful, but in 
e. the This does not proceed from any 
| law of gallantry, nor from the diſdainful 
rolity of the protector, but from an invariable 
| ene nature, which by inveſting the female with a 
ter facility of exciting the deſires of the male, 
; . cap the latter has of ſatisfying them, makes him de- 
nd, whether he will or no, on the good pleaſure of 
the female; and obliges him, in his turn, to endea- 
vour to conciliate her affections, to the end that ſhe 
may N to let him continue in poſſeſſion of the 
vereignty. In that caſe, the moſt agreeable circum- 
* on He ſide of the victor, is the doubt he is un- 
der, whether his advantage be owing to the weakneſs, 
or to the voluntary ſurrender of the party vanquiſhed ; 
and it is generally the artifice of fe males not to re- 
855 this doubt. In this reſpect, the ſpirit of the 
e agreeable to their conſtitution: 
boaſt of their weakneſs ; their 
Io. 974 NY no reſiſtance ; they affect bei 

unable to lift up even the li . they woul 
be aſhamed to 6 > robuſt ; «45 what 744 It is 
not merely to affect a delicacy in their frame, but 
with a more artful deſign ;- they prepare betimes to 
have an excuſe at hand, to have the privilege of be- 


bog reckoned, upon proper occaſions, the weaker 


The progreſs of knowledge acquired b vice, has 
greatly Tn d the public opinion upon this very ar- 
ficle ; we ſeldom hear any talk of violence to the ſex, 
ſince there i is ſo little neceſſity for it, and the males no 


. Give credit co the report ® : AIAN, 


| * It is: poſlible there may be fuchia. 2 
re, 8 4 wi of e * 


her. own Huston, no child could have, a fe if 
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| thoſe of. a moral nature ; and thus we ſee how from 
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of violence occur 3 in the Greek and 
hed the thoſe 


ewiſh anti pinion concerning 

2 — 412 licity of nature, which 
nll bac they expbrience debauchery could era- 
dicate. If there are fewer rapes mentioned in our 
days, it is not owing to the greater of the 
males at preſent, but to their leſſer credulity ; and a 
complaint L which would have formerly 
been ſwall down by a ſimple nation, in the pre- 
ſent age would only excite deriſion and laughter ; the 
gain more by holding their tongue. There is a law 
in Deuteronomy, by which a girl that had been de- 


bauched, was put to death, together with the ſeducer, 
if the fact been committed in town; but if in 


en 0208 by- place, then the man alone 
was puniſhed ; for ſays * law, the damſel cried, and 
there ws was none to {ave ber T. By this favourable in- 

ation, youn women learned not to ſuffer them- 


terpret 
ſelves to be ſurprited in frequented places, 

This diverſity of opinions has a very ſenſible effect 
on the = morals. 22 1 it has been 
uctive of modern gallantry tons 
anger pleaſures depended more on the good wi | 
voured to captivate their affection by acts of com- 
wo for which they have been amply indemni- 

be bas from phyſical conſiderations we are led to 


of the fair-ſex than they had imagined, have 


aroſe the 


the indelicate union of the ſexes inſenſibl 
ſofter laws of love. Women are 
not becauſe i A the ang ty. — of 
it was agreeable to nature; were 

it, before they ſeemed to be in poſſeſſion : the ſame 
of the relative ſtate of the two ſexes, according to the oder of 
nature, I take them both in the common relation, by which that 


ſtate is conſtituted, 
+ Deut. * Thi ae: 


* — 2 dard 
| Ng. Hercules, 


| 0 ſhe alone renders them amiable in his eye, and 


man ſpecies would have been long 


man complains of the unjuſt inequality eſtabliſhed 
man, ſne is to blame: this inequality is not the 
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Hercules, who thought he had uſed violence to the 
fifty daughters of Theſpius, was obliged nevertheleſs 
to turn à ſpinning-wheel by the fide of Omphale ; 
and the ſtrong . was conquered by 
This vp ca is inherent in the fair; it cannot be 

om them, even when they abuſe it; were 
it poſſible for them to be deprived of it, this revolu- 


tion would have happened long ago. 
There is no fort of parity between mals and fe- 
make, in in regard to the i of the ſex. The 


male acts as fuch only in certain inſtances ; the female 
as-ſuch all her life, or at leaſt during the youthful 
of n her of her 
nd in order to 


' in, the re- 
quires ſilence r ren, th 
muſt lead an — 1 life; to brin 
Me muſt be patience an ts 8. 


and of ſuch. invariable ection, as nothing can diſs 


; ſhe 13 the band chat connects them and their 


him with the confidence to call them 2 
W t tenderneſs, what ſollicitude muſt ſhe not exert, 
for the preſervation of union and good order in the 
family ! Fand this whole behaviour is not to proceed 
from virtue, but from taſte, without which, the hu- 
ago extinct. 
There neither is, nor can be, the ſame ſtrictneſs in 
the relative duties of the two ſexes. When the wo- 


of human inſtitution, or at leaſt it is not founded in 


8 but in reaſon; the ſex which nature has en- 


with the depoſit of the offspring, V _peote to be 


anſwerable for the genuineneſs of it to 


doubt but it is criminal in either ſide to violate Bas 


COM a and wy bulband who deprives ik 
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ſhould be faithful, but that ſhe be eſteemed in that li 
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wife of the only reward the can receive for the ſeve 
duties of her ſex, behaves with barbariry and in- 
juſticr. But the faithleſs wife has a more complicated 
It: the diſſolves the family, and breaks the ties '6F 
ture; by impoſing children a man, that are. 
not his own, ſhe betrays them both, and adds perfi- 
diouſneſs to infidelity. I have hardly a name to ex- 

reſs the heinouſneſs of this offence. If there be 

mble fituation upon earth, it is that of an unfortu- 
nate father, who poſing no confidence in his wife, 
is afraid to indulge the ſoft ſentiments of his heart; 
who, when embracing his child, is in doubt whether 
his careſſes are not beftowed on the offspring of ano- 
ther, on the pledge of his own infamy and diſhonour, 
the plunderer of his children's fortune. What idea 
can we have of a family reduced to this miſerable . 
condition, but that of an affociation of falſe friends, 


or ſecret enemies, whom a perfidious woman has 


armed to each orher's ruin, by obliging them to 


pretend to mutual affection ? 
It is therefore not only of im that the Wife 


her huſband, by her relations, and all the , 
that ſhe be modeſt, careful, reſerved, and bear 
in the eye of others, as well as in her own conſcience, 
the teſtimony of her virtue. If it be neceſſary that 
the father ſhould love his children, there is of courſe 
a neceſſity that he have an eſteem for their mother. 
Such are the reaſons for which even the preſerving of 
appearances is placed among the duties of women, 
and reputation and honour are rendered as indiſpenſa- 


- bly neceflary to them, as conjugal chaſtity. From 


theſe principles, added to the moral difference of the 


upon a par, and their duties the 
R we only loſe our- 
oa + #7 4 


ſelves 
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ess re 
ſelyeß in vain declamations, when we do not enter 
e ſubject. bei £8 3% 
Is it not a very. fine way of reaſoning, to give ex- 
ceptions for anſwers to general laws ſo well founded? 
| Women, you ſay, are not always prolific: I grant 
they are not; but nature intended otherwiſe. And 
_ 1 there are about a hundred large cities in 
the world, where propagation is reſtrained by the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the women, you pretend that the ſex are 
not naturally prolific. And what would become of 


5 eat towns, if the diſtant counties, where the 
ſex 


ex live with greater ſimplicity and chaſtity, did 
not 3. the loſs ſuſtained by the ſterility of the fine 
ladies? H 


ow many counties are there, where women 


that have only four or five children, are not reckoned 
Fruitful . But after all, whether this or that woman 
be prolific or not, what does it ſignify? Is this a reaſon 
why women were not deſigned to be mothers ; and is 
it.not by general laws that both nature and education 
provide for that ſtate ? | 0 xl 
Mere the intervals between pregnancies to be even 
as long as ſome would ſuppoſe, is a woman able to 
pals alternately and on a Haden from one manner of 
wing to another, without riſk or danger? Can ſhe 
be a nurſe to day, an Amazon to-morrow ? Can ſhe 
change her inclinations and taſtes, as a chameleon does 
its colour ? Shall ſhe make an abrupt tranſition, from 
domeſtic incloſure and family concerns, to the inju- 
ries of weather, to toil and labour, to the din and hor- 
ror of wr? Shall ſhe now be timorous +, now in- 
Were it otherwiſe, the ſpecies would neceſſarily be extinct: 
to preſerve it from periſhing, it is requiſite, all things conſi- 
dered, that every woman ſhould have nearly four chil for 
out of the whole number that are born, about one moiety of 


them die, before they are able to produce others, and the two 


remaining are neceflary to repreſent the father and mother. You 
may judge, then, whether tl is population is ſupported by the 


| t cities. 1 | 
Phe timidity of women is likewiſe an inſtinct of nature, 
to guard dgainſt the two-fold.daniger they are expoſed to, during 
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time delicate, another robuſt? If the 
in Paris, with difficulty undergo the 
ſhips of war; how ſhould women, who were ne- 
the ſun, and ſcarce know how to walk, 
ar it, after an effeminate life of 


it? 
There are countries, you will ſay, where women 
are brought to- bed almoſt without pain, and nurſe 
their children nearly without trouble: I allow it; but 
in thoſe very countries the men go half naked, en- 
counter wild beaſts, carry a canoe like a knapfack, 
ue the chace to the diſtance of ſeven or eight 
undred leagues, ſleep in the open air and on the bare 
und, in ſhort, ſuſtain every ſort of fat be- 
des abſtaining froom food ſeveral days. When the 
women grow robuſt, the men become ſtill more ſo z 
when the men are enervated, the women grow more 
delicatez when the two extremes change alike, the 
_—— Pl his Republ 
Again ill obj at Plato, in hi ic, 
aſſigns 2 exerciſes to women as to — be- 
lieve it. After he had excluded private families from 
his form of ment, he knew not what to do 
with the women, and therefore he was obliged to con 
vert them into men. This great genius had made his 
calculations, and was aware of thing that could 
be ſaid on the ſubject: he obviated an objection, 
which no man perhaps would have t of ſtart- 
ing, yet he gave but a bad ſolution to that which was 
raiſed againſt him. I do not ſpeak at preſent of the 
community of women, with which he has 
ſo often reproached, and which ſhews, that they 
who bring this charge againſt him, neyer peruſed his 
works: I mean that civil promiſcuouſneſy, by which 
the two ſexes. are conſtantly confounded in the ſame 
employments, and the ſame kind of work, from 
whence the moſt intolerable abuſes muſt ariſe : I mean 
Wr 
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were nor neceſſary 


on, the 


different. In purſuance of the dictates of nature, 


ral man, that our work may not remain imperf 
let us fee in what manner the woman, ſuitable to this 
2727 OOO, . 


pen, tat we bring them u 
the more euffly to maſter their minds; in ſhort, they 
s ok blame 
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and facrifieing them to an artificial ſenſation, which 
ly ſobſiſt without them); juſt as if it 

do have a natural tie, to form thoſe 

of the conventional kind; as if che love of ' out 

neighbours were not the principle of that which we 


one the Rate; as if it were not the leſſer country, ot, 
= other terms, qur family, that formed the attach- 


between us and the larger country, or the go- 
vethiment we live under; as if it were not the good 
good father, the good huſband, that conſti- 
titted the good citizen. rn! 65 
- When once it is demonſtrated, that man and woman 
fieither are, nor ought to be, conſtituted in the ſarne 
Manner, nor have fame turn and temper of mind, 
it follows from thence, that their education ſhould be 


ought to act in concert, but not to be employed in the 
fame operations; their labour may be directed to the 
fare end, but the work itſelf ſhould de varied, and 
of courſe ſhould be under the direction & different 
caſtes.” After we had-endeavoured to form the ml 


I you are deſirous of bei 
idance, be ſure to follow the indications of nature. 
hate ver diſtinguiſhes the ſex, ought to be reſpect- 

ed as her eſtabliſhment, I hear you continually ſay- 
Ing: the women have this or that defect, from which 
we ate exempt : you are miſtaken, they would be 


always under a proper 


defects in you, but they are only particular quali- 


ties in them; things would not be fo well conſtituted, 
they had them not. Uſe your endeavours to pre- 
vent choſe pretended defects from ꝛerating into 
vices, but take particular care not to y them. 

The women, on the other hand, are apt to com- 
to be vain and th 
them with childiſh toys, 
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blame us for the i ons, of which we accuſe 
them. But bow fooliſh the charge! and how long 


is it ſince men have concerned themſelves about fe- 
male education? Who debars their mothers. from 
bringing them up in what manner they pleaſe? You 
will ſay, they have no colleges: a great mizfortune 
indeed. Would to God there were none for boys; 
they would be educated in a more judicious and more 
virtuous manner. Are your daughters compelled ta 
ſpend their time in; trifles and nonſenſe ? Are they, 
obliged to follow your example, in paſſing one half of 
the day at the toilette? Who hinders you from in- 
ſtruſting; and employing others ta inſtruct, them in 
What manner you think proper? Is it pur fault if we 
ef e- if we are ſeduced 
eee 

w arts ave learnt of you, if we 
r them to 
whet t hi ubdue our deluded 
ſex ? Wall, then, bencef orward determine to bri 
them up as men; the latter will conſent to it with 
their hearts ! The more the ſair-ſex endeavour to re- 
ſemble ours, the leſs power and influence they will 
have over us; and then it is that we ſhall be really 


The abilities common to the two ſexes, are not 
equally divided between them; but upon the whole, 
the difference is compenſated : the woman has a much 

ater weight by the qualities of her own ſex, than 
— ours; wherever ſhe aſſerts her own rights, 
ſhe: has the om of us; wherever ſhe 
to uſurp ours; the advantage 


then is on our ſide. It 
1 to anſwer this nes truth any other way 
z a manner ing 

uſed 2 of the . ae 
Were women to cultivate the manly qualities, and 
to neglect thoſe which belong to their ſex, they would 
evidently act cc to their on intereſt; of this 
rhey are perfectly and they have too much art 
4 ro 


- 


r 
to be caught in ſuch a ſnare. While aeg enter 


8 uſurp our rights, they do not relinq 
ut from chence it follows, that not 1 Mu to 


manage them both, becauſe they are incompatible, 


they remain below their own ſtandard, without 
| coming op to ours, and decreaſe in one half of their 
e mothers that have judgment, follow my 
advice; do not, in defiance of nature, bring up your 
daughters to be 133 give them the education 
of ladies, and aſſure yourſelves, it will be much bet- 
rex both for — for us. 
But does it follow from thence, that a n 
ought to be educated in abſolute ignorance, 
confined to the interior management —_ a 95 
Shall man make a ſervant of bis help-mate, and 
prive himſelf in her company of the greateſt endear- 
ment of ſocie n her under 
ſuhjection, ſhall he debar her from all I enfarion and 
knowledge? Shall he make a mere machine of her? 
No, wo i this was never the intent of nature, who 
fancy; 0 the ſex with ſo much wit, and ſprightly 
| on the contrary, nature requires they ſhould 
think, they ſhould judge, they ſhould learn, and 
improve t eir underſtandings as well as their 
ſons: theſe are the arms with which ſhe has upp 
them, to compenſate for their want of that ſtrength, 
with which our ſex has been inveſted. They ought 
not to learn a great many things, but only ſuch as 
it 4 — for them to know. 
hether I conſider the particular deſtination of 
the ſex, with their inclinations and duties, all con- 
_ - Eur in-pointing out that form of education, which 
ſuits them beſt. Man and woman are formed for 
one another, but their mutual dependance is not 
equal:, the men depend on the women by their de- 
tres ʒ the women on us, both by their defires and their 
wants; we could ſubſiſt much better without them, 
chan they without us. It is impoſſible for them to 


2 haue neceflaries, or to live agreeably to their condi- 
FTC 
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a kk te tut upplied by our ſex, and we 
them our aſſiſtance. They are de- 
erg e 1 on the price we ſet 2 
merit, and on the eſtimation we make of 
' charms and virtues. Even the law of nature has 
ſubjeed both the women, and their offspring, to the 
juniſdiftion of the male ſex. It is not ſufficient for 
them to be worthy of eſteem, they muſt be actu 
eſteemed; Paton h for them to be 
it is neceſſary ould give pleaſure; it is not 
ſufficient that Bo — "endure with wiſdom and vir- 
tue, they muſt be acknowledged to be wiſe and vir- 
tuous: their honour does not ſolely depend on their 
conduct, but on their reputation; 11 it is 6 
that ſhe who conſents to part wn or oo 
ſhould ever be an honeſt —_— 
of a man depend ſolely on * 1 25 my way bie 0 de. 
 kance to the public Era but thoſe of a woman 
depend alſo upon others, ſince her reputation, which 
is hothing but opinion, is as dear to her as life, The 
conſequence is, that their ſyſtem of education ought 
to be different from ours. Opinion is the grave of 
virtue among men, but its throne with women. 
The good habit and diſpoſition of children, is de- 
rived from that of their mothers; the early educa- 
tion of the males, is connected with the care taken 
of us by females; and on them alſo depend our man- 
ners, our paſſions, our taſtes, our pleaſures, and even 
happineſs itſelf. Thus the education of the fair-ſex 
ſhould be intirely relative to ours. To oblige us, to 
do us 1 to gain our love and eſteem, to fear 
us when young, to attend us when grown up, to 
adviſe, to co ole us, to ſoothe our pains, and to 
rien life with every kind of blandiſhment; theſe are 
2 rites of the fon at all times, and what they 
ought to learn from their infancy. Unleſs they are 
guided by this principle, they will miſs their aim, 
and all the inſtructions beſtowed on them, will net- - 
11 N to their happineſs nor to ours. 1 | 


> 4 a» | 
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But although every woman ſhould be willing, both 
by Melon: and duty, to pleaſe our ſex, 2 there 


is a wide difference between defiring to oblige a man 


of worth, who is really deſerving of love, and en. 
deavouring to be agreeable to thoſe little effeminate 
fops, who are the di of their own ſex; and of 
that which they fooliſhly attempt to rival. Neither 


* Aature nor reaſon can induce a woman to love a man 


for thoſe qualities, in which he reſembles herſelf; 
neither is it by imitating our manner, that ſhe 15 to 
endeavour to concihate our affection. 

Whenever therefore the women lay aſide the mo- 
defty and decorums of their own ſex, to affect the 
airs of thoſe fribbles, inftead of acting according to 
nature, they greatly deviate from it, and forfeit the 
very rights, which they would fain uſurp. Were we to 
behave otherwiſe, ſay they, we ſhould not be agree- 
able to the men: , but they are miſtaken. They muſt 
be fools, to be in loye with fools; the deſire of 

ining the affection of ſuch men, ſhews the taſte 
[5 thoſe women. If we had no ſilly fellows amon 
our ſex, the women would ſoon make us ſuch ; an; 


our weakneſſes would be much more owing to them, 
than theirs to us. The women who love real men, 


and deſire to pleaſe them, pitch upon ſuch means 
as are agreeable to their deſign. Woman is by na- 
ture 3 coquette, but her coquettry changes its form 
and its object, according to her different views; let 
us te theſe by nature, and then ſhe will have 
the education ſuitable to her ſex. 

© Girls, almoſt from their cradle, are fond of dreſs: 
not content with being pretty, they would be thought 
ſo; by their airs we perceive, that this is already 
an object of their attention; and ſcarce are they ca- 
pable of underſtanding us, when they are governed by 
What is ſaid concerning their perſon and behaviour, 
But no ſuch conſideration as any influence on 
nt Provided they can have their pleaſure, and he 
independent, they give themſelves bur n 
trou 


WE, 


* 
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ſimple diet, but are permitted to p 
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trouble about what the world may think of their 
conduct. It requires time, and a good deal of 
trouble, to ſubje&t them to the fame law, as that 
by which the girls are intirely directed. | 

From whatever quarter women receive this 
firſt leſſon, it is a very good one. Since the body is 
born, in ſome meaſure, before the mind, it requires 
the firſt culture: the above order is common to both 
ſexes, but the object is different; in one, this abject 
is the improving its ſtrength; in the other, its charms. 
Not that theſe ought to be excluſive qualities in each 
ſex, but only the order is inverted: women muſt 
have a ſufficient power to perform all their actions 
with a graceful air; men muſt Itave ſufficient dexre- 
rity to do theirs with eaſe. 

From the too great delicacy of women, that of 
men 1s derived, The former ought not to be robuſt 
92 but for * gy b end that 

ir Spring may vigorous. 
On this account, it is preferable by far 3 
young ladies in nunneries, where have a very 

7 ted to play, to jump, 
and run about in the open air, and in the garden; 
than to bring them up at home, where they are fed 
with dainties; where they are conſtantly flattered or 
reprimanded; where ſeated under their mother's eye, 
partment, they neither dare to riſe, nor 


in a cloſe a 
to ſpeak, nor hardly to draw their breath ; where-of 
tourſe they have not a moment's liberty to play, to 
run about, to make a noiſe, and fall into little 
levities ſo natural to their age: they are either in- 
pes 4 in ſuck liberties as are dangerous, or check - 
ed by an injudicious ſeverity. In this manner are 
young people ruined, both in body and mind. 

In Sparta the girls, as well as the boys, were ener- 
ciſed in r not with a view of bei 
trained to war, but of bearing ſuch children, as 
ſhould'be ſtout and robuſt, and able to ſuſtain every 
kind of fatigue. Not that I approve this method; 
Df | to 
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to provide the government with „ it is not at 
all neceſſary that their mothers ſhould have carried 
a muſket, and be expert at the Pruſſian diſcipline; 
but I find, 3 Fax 2 
was extremely ious. you appeared 
den in . ry 2. ay : but 
aſſembled by themſelves. There was ſcarce a feaſt, 
a facrifice, or any public ceremony, in which the 
daughters of the principal citizens were not ſeen to 
in bands, crowned with garlands, chanting of 
hymns, dancing in choruſſes, with baſkets, vaſes, 
and other offerings, whereby the ſenſual Greeks were 
entertained with 3 capable of counteractin 
the pernicious e of that indecency practiſed 
their gymnaſtic exerciſes. Whatever might be the 
impreſſion, which this cuſtom made in the hearts of 
men, it was highly commendable to confirm the 
bodily health of young girls, by ſuch exerciſes as 
were moderate and agreeable; to excite and form 
their taſte, by a conſtant deſire of pleaſing our ſex, 
without. ever endangering their manners. 4 
Ass ſoon as theſe young maidens were married, 
they ceaſed to appear in public: they ſhur' them- 
ſelves up, and confined their whole care to domeſtic 
ceconomy. Such is the form of living, which na- 
ture, as well as reaſon, preſcribes to the fair-ſex ; 
and from thoſe mothers came a hardy offspring, the 
ſoundeſt, and the beſt-made men in the world. And 
notwithſtanding the diſrepute of ſome iſlands, it 1s 
— Impoſſible to produce an inftance of any nation 
upon earth, not even excepting the Romans, where 
the women were more modeſt and more agreeable, 
by a happy union of virtue and beauty, than in an- 
cient Greece. | 5 | | 
It is well known, that the eaſy dreſs of both ſexes 
contributed greatly to thoſe beautiful proportions, 
which we al admire in their ftatues, and which 
ſerve as a model to the artiſts, when nature has de- 
generated in her real productions. They had 75 
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a ble of this 
naked object; and w 
it be reckoned a beauty, when under a 


wry oh 
ſhould 


in a woman at thirty; and 
what is to nature, 


Whatever or confines nature, is founded 
in a vicious taſte; this is true in regard to the deco- 
rations of the . as well as to the accompliſhments 

Life, health, reaſon, and real welfare, 

ht to take the lead in every thing; there is no 
ſuch thing as grace without eaſe; nor is there any 
Lelicacy in being languid; to be agreeable, it is not 
I requiſite to be in bad health. Compaſſion may ariſe 
from ſufferings; but pleaſure and deſire are excited 
by the bloom of health. | 

Vol. II. 4 O The 


5 ba y-cloaths. 
-amuſement of the ſex, which plainly i es th 
for which they were formed. The natural part 
the art of pleaſing conſiſts in dreſs; and this is all 
that children-are capable of learning 

It is curious to ſee how a little gin will ſpend whok 
days about her baby, continually changing its atti 
dxeffing and undrefling it a hu times, ever con- 

triying modes of ornament, whether well or ill choſen; 

it does not ſignify. Her * are not ſupple her 
taſte ; not formed, and yer her turn of mind begins 
to ſhew itſelf: amidſt this inceſſant tion, 
time inſenſibly glides away, the 2 unknown 
to her; ſhe even forgers her repuſt, and has à greatef 

appetite for fine cloaths, than for nouriſhment; But 
Ty will tell me, that her care is about 

her doll, and not her own 'perfon; no doubt, be- 

cauſe ſhe fees her doll, and does not view herſelf; ſhe 

is incapable of entering upon any action on her om 
account; her taſte is not yet formed; ſhe has neither 
por nor abilities; in ſhort, ſhe herſelf is nothing, 

ivintirely abſorbed in her ehitd; on that ſhe places 

all her c. but it will not abide there for ever; 
me waits for the happy minute, when the herſelf is to 


— nal rſt, of whit 


_ - Here we have therefore an 
there can be no ſort of doubt. Your — is 
to trace it, and bring it under a proper regulation. 
is very certain, har * little innocent would be glad 
with all her heart to know hom to derorate Her 
herſelf, to make its top-knots,' its handitrerchief, 
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er . e 
— on ure 
e et: Aer 
wete ſhe indebted for the whole es her own induſlty 
Thus do we account for the firſt lefſons that are given 
to little girls, they are not ordered to perform a hard 
taſk under heavy penalties, but ind with 
lar favours. indeed moſt girls a vaſt aver 
ſton to reading and writing ; but it is with the 
eſt pleaſure they learn their needle · work. They ima 
e 
notion, that theſe abilities will one day contribute 
to render their perſons more agreeable n 


tions of dreſs, | | 
When once this road is « | h very ea 6 R- 
rr Bertliewock, em „ lace, come of them 
but they are not fo of tapeſtry. The 


taſte of furniture is too much out of their way i ner 
is it connected with their perſon, being a mere matter 


of opinion. Tapeſtry is the amuſement of grown 
women; young girls will never tee u gre bis- 


fare in it. 

RT rovements may extend as far d 
def] — with Refs 
np in Hir. But I would not have them apply them- 
ſelves to much leſs to portrait painting. Iit 
n fruits, flowers, 
— fa and whatever is capable of giving an em- 

ſhment to drefs; and to draw a pattern of em- 
broidery after their own , when they cannot meet 
vich one to their liking, * I it be incumbent on men 
. to confine 8 to practical ænow 
| this. is a point ill ter importance to 
vomen: for the arcer, from their thaner of ie, 
which, though leſs laborious, either is, or ought to 
be, led up with more different cares, cannot poſſi - 
dy indtlge their inclination for any particular mfg 
ment, — 9 
Voi ct 
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Let thoſe who delight in y 
will, good ſenſe falls — to - 


ſexes. The girls in general are more docile. 
boys; and we ought even to exert more 
over them, as I ſhall preſently obſerve : but 
not follow, that we ſhould exact any thing 
hands, without convincing them of its utility. It is t 
buſineſs, it is the art of mothers to point utility out 
to them, in every action they perform; and to effect 
this is ſo much the eaſier, as the underſtanding tipens 
much earlier in girls, than in boys. By this rule their 
ſex, as well as ours, is excuſed, not only from all ſtu- 
dies that are productive of no real adv or do 
not render them more agreeable in company, but even 
From thoſe in which the proſpect of utility is very dis 
ſtant, conſequently not adapted to a child's capacity, 
and is ſometimes unperceived even by thoſe who are 
more advanced in life. If I am not willing that 4 
boy ſhould be obliged to learn to read, by a much 
ſtronger reaſon am I againſt uſing this compulſion 
with'girls, before I ſhew to what uſe this reading is 
* conducive ; but in the manner this utility is common. 
| K out to them, we rather follow our own, 
than their ideas. Where is the neceſſity, after all, 
that a girl ſhould learn ſo early to read and write! 
Will ſhe have a family ſo ſoon to conduct? There are 
very few of the ſex, who do not rather abuſe, tha 
make a good uſe of this dangerous invention; and 
are all 1 2 not to learn pas their on ac 
cord, when ave a proper time and opportunity. 
Perhaps the firſt thing a girl ſhould endeavour to be 
miſtreſs of, is cyphering; for no one article can be a 
greater and more Conſtant uſe, nor guard her agai 
more errors of quence, than the knowledge of 
.accompts. Were the little creature under a neceſſij re 
of performing a ſum in arithmetic, in order to gan | 
her afternoon's nunchion, I engage ſhe would- ſtri 
"earn to caſt up accoun e. 15 de 
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J remember an' inſtance of a young girl, who 
learned to write before ſne could read, and began to 
make letters with her needle, when he knew not how. 
to Handle 4 pen. Out of the whole alphabet, ſhe 
would write ar firſt no other letter but O. She was 
continually making great O's and little O's, O's of 
ſhape, but always drawn the wrong way. One 
ay; 12g dura pun ee y buſy dy in hs ey. 
employ, ry ng c 
4 2 end er 
de did ta rebar, like a ſecond Minerva, 
ſhe threw away her pen, and would write no more 
O's. Her brother was no more fond of writing than 
herſelf ; but what gave him the moſt diſguſt, was 
the reſtraint, and not the diſagreeableneſs of the atti⸗ 
tude. Yet another method was found out to bring 
the girl back to her writing ; the little creature was 
ſo vain and delicate, that would not ſuffer her 
fiſters to make uſe of her linnen ; for this reaſon it 
had been marked, but now they would mark her 
ſhifts no longer; ſhe was therefore reduced to the ne- 
cefſiry of marking them herſelf; the conſequence * 
obvious. 
Always aſſign your reaſons for the employ you 
| give to young girls, but be ſure you keep Jeb 
conſtantly buſy. Idleneſs and indociliry are two 
vices of the moſt dangerous tendency, and from 
which. it is moſt difficult for girls ie rye to recover. 
They ought to be vigilant and laborious z but this is 
not all: they mould be inured betimes to bear the 
abridgment of their liberty. This misfortune, if it 
de one in regard to them, is inſeparable from their 
tte; and if ever they eſcape it, it is only to expoſe 
themſelves to ſeverer hardſhips. They will be ſlaves 
during their whole lives to a continual and moſt rigid 
rtraint, namely, that of decency and good manners : 
they ſhould be therefore accuſtomed betimes to a re · 
ſtriction of their will, to the end that habit may ren- 
* it eaſy to them; and the caprices of fancy be 
O 3 brought 


A 4 Ad! N. E 8 a A i 
into, 1 ſbjeton to the will of £428 Should 

1 250 Ives defirous to be always at work, 
1 bn mite Py er 0 0 obli ry Err, them to do no- 

| DiMpation, are defects 
i; eaſily flow from En — . — 5 conſtant in- 

ence of their firſt inclinations. To prevent this 

e, teach them more particularly to conquer them · 
| Fees Under our ridiculous. N the life of 
4 irtwous woman is a perpetual ſtruggle wich her- 
_ and it is but 175 that this een give us 
in the pain of thoſe eyils, of which we are the 

80 

Uſe all the art you can to prevent young girls from 

9 tired of their work, or from being paſſonarely 
24 5 their amuſements; as it generally happens in 

| the common method of education, where, as Fenelon 
expreſſes it, the diſguſt lies all on one fide, and pleaſure 
on the other, The firſt of theſe inconveniencies tan- 
not happen, if the preceding rules be obleryed, ex- 
cępt they ſhould conceive a diſlike to thoſe with whom 
they live and converſe, A girl that loves her mother 
or. her aunt, will work with them all day, without 

| being tired; the chat alone makes amends for the ar- 
ticle of reſtraint. But if ſhe has taken a * 

overnante, ſhe will be diſpleaſed with w 
6,1 s under her eye. Thoſe who are not W 12 


E to be with their own mothers, than with any 
body elſe upon earth, ſcarce ever turn out good for 
any thing. But to judge of their real ſentiments, it 
is neceſſary to ſtudy their diſpoſition, and 8 
3 what they 9 0 for 5 are full of 
iſimulation, and learn how to eh | 
betimes. Neither ſhould we lay n on 
them to love their mothers; Arn never flows 
from duty, and therefore it is 8 this oc- 
 cafion, to have recourſe to conſtraint. Ind clination, 
tenderneſs, and even habit alone, will make a girl fond 


of her mother, if the latter has done nothing to in- 
* 


* averſion. N the very reſtraint in 
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will ad —— Nee 
. inclination; for ANCE 
patural to women, girls will 50 per- 


ene * : r 
As they ought to be allowed but very little liberty, 
that little they enjoy, porno 2 


thing they are upon the 


boys generally 
—— juſt been men- 
to be checked z for 
ſeveral vices peculiar to women, 
|, capricious f 
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gaiety and laughter, fron 
noiſy * but ſee that they 
ſurfeited of the one diverſion, as to run 
do not ſuffer them to be free from all 
a ſingle minute in their lives. Accuſtom 
be called away in the very middle of their 
and to return toi their work without the leaſt 
murmur or regret. Habit alone is ſufficient alſo for 
this, becauſe it only ſeconds the operations of na- 
rm 
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* ſourneſs and obſlinaey do but add to their 
misfortu they irritate their huſbands, who are 
conſcious has — are not the arms by which our ſex 
is to be ſubdued. Women were not endowed by 
heaven with thoſe ſoft perſuaſive arts, to ſhew them- 
ſelves humourſome and peeviſh; they were not formed 
of ſo delicate a mould, to behave like ryrants ; they 
were hot bleſſed with ſo tuneful a voice, to pour out 
torrents of abuſe ; their countenance was not embel- 
— =” ſuch ſweet features, to disfigure them by 

When they fret and vex, they forget them- 
[ they have oftentimes reaſon to complain, but 
never to grumble. Every one ought to act up to their 
own ſex; too mild a huſband might render a wife im- 
pertinent; but unleſs a man be a very monſter indeed, 
the mildneſs and good temper of a wife will ſooner 
bs later bring him back to himſelf, and ON. tr over 
anger. 
Loet daughters be ſubmiſſive, but let eee 
jnexorable. To make a young perſon docile, you muſt 
not e unhappy; to make her modeſt and diffi- 
you muſt not render her ſtupid. On the contrary, 
be glad ſhe were permitted to uſe a little arti- 
2 not in der to elude the puniſhment due for her 
difobedience, but to excuſe herſelf from the obligation 
of obeying. © The point in view is not to render her 
dependance painful, it is ſufficient ſhe be made to feel 
it. Artifice is natural to the fair-ſex ; and as Tam in 
my on mind convinced, that all natural inclinations 
ate in themſelves uprig ght and good, I would be for 
cultivating them as well as the reſt: we muſt only 
take care to prevent their being abuſed. + — 
For the truth of this rem L refer to every in- 
cere obſerver. - I am not for examining the women 
themſelves, in regard to this article; the reſtraint of 
our inſtitutions may oblige them to — their 
wits. Examine the girls, thoſe little things who are 
but juſt come into the world; compare them to boys 
of the ſame age; and if the latter do „* 
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_ that? O zo, anſwered the little glutton, 
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in compariſon to the formen, I. hall ag 
mitted to make uſe of a ſingle example, taken fam 


* 
It is u 
„ * 


f. 


without killing a poor child, by tantalizing h 
tite. Every body muſt have heard of the 
a little boy, ſubject to this law, who having 
got at table, bethought himſelf of the expedient 
aſking ſalt, &c. I do not pretend to 
might be found fault with for calling direct. 
indirectly for meat; the omiſſion 
that had he even infringed the law, and told 
without ceremony that he was hungry, 
lieve he would have been puniſhed. But 
tion the artifice uſed in my preſence, by a 
af ſix years old, in a caſe of much greater 
for beſides that there was a ſtrict injunction for her 
aſk for nothing either directly or indirectly, her diſ- 
obedience would have admitted of no excuſe, ſince 
ſhe had eaten of every diſh but one, which was her 
favourite, and they had forgot to give her any of it. 
No the way ſhe took to repair the injury done 
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this forgerfulneſs, without incurring the crime of di 


obedience, was to put out her finger, and to point 
to every plate, ſaying, with a loud voice, I have 
eaten of this, I have eaten of that : but ſhe ſo viſibly 
affected to paſs. over that, of which ſhe had not 
taſted, without ſpeaking a word, that 
taking notice of it, aſked her, whether ſhe had eat 


tly; and fixing her eyes on wry. a ped f 
two ſtories: 


make no further comment ; compare 
A chid 

ver be om ue ett tice for the Tunis thing, "if hs aner 
de always urevocable. 135187 3F. ICT 7 T1 RIC 


nate, when he finds his account in it ; 
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1 is right 3 and there is no ſuch thing 
25 4 1 Jaw of « bad tendency. This ingenuity 
of the fex, is a very juſt indemnity for their unequal 
fare of ; otherwiſe woman wauld not be 
2. but his ſlave; it is by this ſuperior 

hey that ſhe maintains an equality with man, 
| ad keeps him in ſubjectian, at the ſame time that ſhe 
pays him obeiſance. The waman has many diſad- 
-wantages on her fide ; our vices, her own timidity and 
weakneſs in her favour ſhe has n more-than 
n 9 ſhe ſhould culti- 
Yate ? But beauty is not a accompliſn- 
mant; it is deſtroyed by a thouſand accidents, it fades 
in time, and loſes its cet by habit. Wit alone 4s 
the true reſource of the fahle; not that fooliſh wit 
ſo greatly eſteemed in the world, thou 3 
12 © che happineſs of ſ but 
the wit and ingenuity belonging to he [ev 
tion, the art of improving by our agg and of bene- 
fiting by our advantages. You cannot imagine how 
- uſeful this ingen genuiey is to the fair; what a charm it 
dds to the union of the two fexes, how vaſtly it con- 
tributes to feftrain the of children, and the 
brutality of huſbands, and to maintain that good har- 
mony in families, which would otherwiſe be greatly 
| Interrupted: Ton will ſay, that bad women make an 
in uſe of it; I know it very well: but what is there 
that vice does not abuſe? Let us not deſtroy the means 
of happineſs, becauſe the wicked ſometimes make uſe 
* them to our prejudice. 

It is poſſible to make a figure by dreſs, but it is the 
n only chat can render one agreeable ; our attire, 
ve, — finery often diſpleaſes, by be- 
ing tuo curious and elegant; and oftentimes the dreſs 
that Fe ers the 7 ho wears it moſt conſpicuaus, 
Is itſelf the leaſt obſerved, The education of young 


women is in this — A 
3 
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ſenſe. They are given to underſtand, ſhall 
have . A. their reward, and they 8 taught 
to love the molt coſtly attire. They are told, 
6 ny! hen ey ne 5. in Wie | 
us apparel. But quite the contrary, they ſhould 
583 think, char ſo 1 is don 
ſigned only to conceal their blemiſhes; and 
ro 2 {7s Aa luſtre, is the real triumph 
beauty. The love of faſhions is a vicious taſks, be- 
cauſe our countenances do not change with the ca: 
price of cuſtom ; and as our figure continues 
MH became it once, is always becoming, 
ere I to behold a young girl, ſtrutting in = 
Pop pous array, I ſhould 3 my N at 
h of her perſon, and at the "rn 
Fo y make in the eye of the public: I 
fouls theſe ornaments are too fine, it is 
fre he bande SLE think the would become a pane dc? 
e handſome h to do without d r er 
Yes try the — then be the firſt to deſire you 


n and N.. 
Bd: : in that caſe you may praiſe her figure 


there be room for it. I ſhould never com 
her ſo much, as when her apparel was plain and 
mogeſt. Were ſhe to conſider the WINE 
of dreſs, only as a ſupplement to the of her 
n, and as a tacit confi ſtands in 
need of ſomething to ſet herſ derte off off, ſhe would not 
be ſo proud of her finery; nay it would rather be a 
cauſe of humiliation to her; and ſhould ſhe happen 
2 2 25 * . * 8 and to 2 
n ſay, w. love now appears ! 
dluſhes — 5 ſhew her Le 8 
There are however ſome forms, that have need of 


ornaments, but none that r py > a magnificient 
rok Spende: pp apparel i 12 your for- 

ne, but cannot embelliſh br. PE it ic the 
ec of pride, and are ed in prejudice. 


Real coquettry is ſometimes curious and nice, but 
| never 


204 | 15 N ESS A * 5 
never ſumptuqus: Juno would affect to dreſs fin 
than 5 e * tannot make her handſome, fg, 
 blve made ber rich, ſaid Apelles to a bad painter, 
who had drawn 4 picture of Helena moſt ſp endidly 
dreſſed. ' And indeed Three obſerved, that the m 
ordinary women generally wear the richeſt attire: pit 
there cannot be a more ridiculous vanity. Let a 
young damfel, that has a right tafte for dreſs, with- 
out regard to faſhions, be provided with ribbands, 
giuze, muſlins, and artificial flowers; though ſhe 
no diamonds or Bruſſels lace“, ſhe will deck 
herſelf in a much more agreeable manner, than if 
ſhe were loaded with jewels. - 
Since what is once becoming is always ſo, and it is 
t for a woman to adorn he Me in the beſt man- 
ner poſſible, thoſe women, who underſtand an thing 
of dreſs, chuſe a ſuit in the beſt taſte, and ſtick to it; 
and as they do not change every day, they are leſs 
employed, than thoſe who never know where to fix. 
The true taſte, in point of dreſs, requires but <4 
little time at the toilette; young ladies have rate 
4 drefſing⸗table in form; their time is filled up wi 
needle- work and reading; yet in general they are as 
well adorned,” though not painted, as the grown 
Hdies, and frequent y in a much better taſte, We 
have a wrong notion of the abuſe of the toilette; 
it ariſes leſs from vanity, than from want of EA, 
ment. A woman that ſpends fix hours at her 
dreſſing- table, knows very well that ſhe is not better 
equipped, than another who diſpatched the important 
buſineſs in half an hour; but ſhe has killed ſo much 
time; and it is much better to amuſe herſelf about 
her own perſon, than to be tired of every, thing clic. 


$21 5 

The women who have ſo fair'y ſkin, as yot to ſtand b | 
8 would greatly mortify the others of the darker hue, if 

wore none, It is generally the ordinary women who in- 

ace the faſflions, to which thoſe who are handſome are ſo 

fo61iſh us to ppm 1281 
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ON, EDUCATION. 
Were it not for the toilette, what would the ladies da 
with themſclyes from noon. till nine at night? They, 
collect their own ſex together, and take 8:delight.in 
vexing them; that is omething: chen they avoid.any 
1 — 1 2 8 with their 5 whom 
| e only at that hour; this is rather an advantage). 
eee illi the brok- 
ers, the petit · maitres, the ſcribblers, with their verſes, 
their ſongs, and pamphlets: without the toilette it 
would be impoſſible to make this heterogeneous mix · 
ture. The only real advantage founded in the thing 
itſelf, is the pretence of di playing their abilities a 
little more, than when they are dreſſed; but this ad- 
2 5 is not ſo conſiderable as ſome imagine, and 
the ladies do not make any improvement at the toi · 
lette worth mentioning. not afraid to give fe · 
male education to women, let them love the employ+ 
ments of their ſex, let them be modeſt, let them 
know how to look after a family, and to buſy them - 
ſelves in domeſtic concerns, then the toilette will 
drop of itſelf, and of courſe their taſte in dreſs will 
be much more elegant. | TT 
be firſt thing that young women obſerve, , upon 
quitting the ſtate of infancy, is that all their ex» 
ternal. ornaments are inſufficient, unleſs they have 
ſome that are perſonal, Beauty is a perfection they 
cannot beſtow on themſelves; coquettry is an ac: 

mpliſhment which requires ſome time to attaing 

ut they may ſtrive to give an agreeable turn to 
their geſture, to expreſs themſelves in a ſoft, tone 
of voice, to compoſe their countenance, to trip 
lightly, to throw elves into graceful attitudes, 
and to chuſe every advantage to ſet off their perſon. 
The voice becomes more ſonorous, and ſettles; the 

arms unfold themſelves more eaſily ; the tread 
firmer; and whatever decorations they may uſe, 
they are convinced there is an art in attracting 
miration. From thenceforward they have ſomething 
more to think of, than being emploved at * 
| Regal : 
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wlgats preſent therifelves ; and 
> uſe of bew accompliſhments. . 


Þ 


e e An greet. 
ments for ? Are they 


proper a 45 N. 5 bd You will 
p ey a pop dan is an os Py Sa- 


wornan t to have no other way 


nploying ber tine; but in needle-work 
yer. Strange employments for a child only ten 
— ola For my . 


that all thoſe dane Mitica who are obliged to 
their infaney poi 3 pe will ſpend their youth in 
different mann come to be mar- 
tied, will indetnnify themſelves in the beſt mannet 
hey can, for the time they imagine themſelves to 
have loft; when they were maidens. 1 9 of opi- 
mon there ought to be Tome regard > oor to the age 
4s well as the ſex; that a young ought ms to 
live like her grandmother, that the . to be 
Uvely, and chearful, to pla play about, to and 
w fing as much as the ple and to taſte all 
Hifidcent pleaſures of ber ſtage of life; the time 
ſodn, too won, come for her to be more ſedate, and 
to put en à more ſerious countenance. 

ut is chere a real neceſſity for this change? Does 
it Hot in all probability proceed from our prejudices? 
By ſubjectin 2 —77 . to none but diſmal 
ſervanees, t ſtate has been ſtripped of 
ot thing hg could render it able to huf- 
Bands. Are we then to be ſurprized, if obſerving fo 
Pa a taciturnity at home, they are driven abroad; or 

who are ſingle, ſhould be ſo little inclined to 

enter into ſo digrecable a ſtate. Chriſtian teachers, 
by Rraining our reſpective duties, defeat their end, 
und render them imprafticable; by forbidding the wo- 


men 
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pA or dance, and to partake of the 
in k hey wonder bent tut and 
* their fümllies. ene 
— 1 e 
in no 18 engagement 10 if ) - 
Such endeavours have been uſed to hinder the wives 
different them. Lam told, it ought hbt te 
de ſe; but for my I think it cannot be other - 
I-confeſs/I-would have, the prettiet woman 
in England take as much pains to: | 
every accompliſhment; agreeable to her hyſbatids] 
= Circaſſian gi — im thi 
Harem of Huſbands, ' 
— their heats about thele Eine" 
ments e truly I believe you, e 


exerred to _ plate, they only 


a"bair to — IC 
dos ines their 

of the family. Bur do you imagine, that a prident 
troman, ä * and d 


1 — ee 
to pleaſe her huſband, would ch Be 2150 conſider- 
able addition to bis happi 


de had almoſt exha 
abroad in ſearch of diverſion ? Whbever faw a 
ty chus happily united, where every one contri- 
utes his ſhare to the common amuſement; let him 
— whether the chearful innocent mirth, in which 
the company indulge themſelves on thoſe occaſtons, 


does not more than compenſate for the empty ſhew, 
or tumultnous joy of public entertainments? $ 
' "AW le ———— are taught of late 


with o much formality ; they have been rendered 
every thitig: has. been _techuodd 
precee, an youn are tired t 


be ine de their amuſe- 
wen. "Nothing can be i — 


than 


. 
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It is à queſtion with ſome, whether girls ſnhould be 


— — 


„that the 


runet, as for a fair beau 


'* | I 


taught by their own ſex, or by ours? For my part, 


1 know not which to determine, I ſnhould be glad 
wanted neither maſters nor miſtreſſes; that | 
were at full liberty to learn what they 


have fo 
an inclination to; and that ſuch a number of 
dancing*maſters were not ſeen ſtrolling about the 


of fellows muſt be more pernicious to young 
girls, than their leſſons can be of uſe; and that from 
ſtrangeneſs of their jargon, from their tone of 


e 
voice, — airs, their female ſcholars im- 


bibe that turn for trifles, ſo important to their ma- 
ſters, which, taught by their example, the young 


miſſes will ſoon learn to make their ſole employment. 


In regard to thoſe arts that have nothing but 
pleaſure for their object, young people may take 


their inſtructions from whom they pleaſe. They 
may conſult their father, their mother, their brother, 


their ſiſter, their friends, their governantes, 5 


attitudes, the ſame Reps, 
the ſame movements, * and dances, are pro- 


_— can hardly believe, but the converſation 
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g. glaſe, but eſpecially their own taſte. Let 
to teach them, it is they ſhould deſire 
af us to be inſtructed; we ought not to turn a re- 
ward into a taſk; and it is chiefly on theſe kinds of 


ſtudy that we ſhould firſt endeavour to ſucceed. How- 
ever, if we muſt have leſſons in form, I will not take 


rr that is to give thern. 
not whether it be neceſſary, 1 
ſter to take his pretty young ſcholar by her 
licate hand, to make her extend her 8 
her eyes, ſtretch out her arms, and project 
ing breaſt: but I am n WL 
Fon boy formed) 
ries our is z 
taſte the r ideas of the beau 


* firſt rank in the art 
of 2 Cn holds can we enhance thoſe 
charms, to which the ſenſes are already accuſtomed. 
This is the ſpirit which not only quickens, but in 
ſome meaſure renews the body ; by the ſucceſſion of 
ſenſations and ideas, it animates the by ſupplying -_ 
ves it an agreeable ; lying t 

— with ———— words, it ihe prupth the 
attention, and intereſts the hearer in the — object. 
Hence, I apprehend, it — that girls ſo ſoon acquire a 
pretty manner of prattling, that they lay a due em- 
phaſis on their words, x A they feel the weight 6f 
the expreſſion ; and that we — ſo much pleaſure in 
hearing them, even before they are capable of un- 
derſtanding what they ſay; we watch the moment 
when their underſtanding begins to dawn, in n order 
to judge of their ſenſibility. 

Vor. II. Pp The 


er SSA | 
The women have a voluble tongue; their ſpeech 
comes on earlier, is more fluent, and more £ 
"able than ours: and they are alſo charged with being 

more loquacious. It cannot be otherwiſe; this is an 
accuſation which, I think, redounds to their hon- 


our. Their organs of ſeeing. and ſpeaking have 


: the ſame activity, and for the ſame reaſon, Man 
= Aays what he knows, woman what ſhe pleaſes; the 
l one, in order to ſpeak, ſtands in need of know- 
= . ledge, the other of taſte ; the principal object of the 
43 _ ought to-be the uſeful, of the other the - 
1 able, Their diſcourſe ſhould have no common forms 

| but thoſe of truth $0 
Me ought not therefore to reſtrain the prattling 
| of young girls, like that of boys, by this in- 
terrogation, Of what uſe is that? but by the follow- 
ing, which is not at all eaſier to anſwer, What effe? 
vll that produce ? At this early period of life, when 
they are as yet incapable of diſcerning good from 
evil, and therefore are no judges of any perſan's con- 
duct, they ought to lay it down as an invariable rule, 
never to lay any thing diſagrecable to thoſe they con- 
_ verſe with; and what renders, this rule more difficult 
to practiſe, is its being always ſubordinate to the 

- former, which is never to tell an untruth,, _ 

I am ſenſible of a great many other difficulties, 
but they belong to a riper age. For the preſent, 
young Pan can have no other obſtacle in telling the 
truth, but that of being ſometimes rude, and this is 
a quality to which they have a natural repugnance; 
education teaches them to avoid it. In regard to 
human intereourſe, 1 obſerve in general, that polite- 
neſs in men is more officious, in women more affec- 
tionate. This difference is not owing to education, 
it is founded in nature. The man ſeems to take 
more pains to ſerve you, the woman to give you 
pleaſure... From thence it follows, that let the cha- 
racter of the women be what it will, their politeneſ- 
is more ſincere than ours, l u ne 

| ru 
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tural inſtinct; but when a man pretends to prefer my 
intereſt to his'own, whatever colour he may give to 
this declaration, I am ſure it is a falſity. 
no great difficulty, therefore, for women to be po- 


lite, nor of courſe for girls to learn that behaviour. 


The firſt leſſon proceeds from nature; this is im- 
proved by art, which determines according to our 
cuſtoms, in what form it ought to diſplay itſelf. 
With regard to their politeneſs among themſelves, it 
is quite a different thing. In their behaviour there 


is ſuch an air of affectation, and ſuch indifference in 


their grimaces, that they take very little trouble to 
conceal the reſtraint they give to one another; they 
ſeem to be ſincere in their deception, by ſcarce endea- 
vouring to diſguiſe it. Let there are ſome young 
women that have a real friendſhip for each other. 
At their time of life, chearfulneſs ſupplies the place 
of good -· nature; and being content in their own 
mind, they are content with all the world. It is 
very certain that they kiſs one another more heartily, 


the preſence of men, than when by themſelves 
on is, they are proud to tantalize us with impu- 
nity, by the repreſentation of favours, which they 
know to be envied by our ſex. 

If boys are not allowed to aſk indiſcreet queſtions, 
much leſs ought that to be permitted young girls, 


fince, conſidering their quickneſs of apprehenſion, 


and'their curioſity in diving into things, which ſhould 
be myſteriouſly concealed their knowledge, the 
reſolving their queſtions is a matter of much greater 
conſequence. But without permitting them to in- 


good deal themſelves, and that care were taken to 
make them prattle and talk with freedom and caſe, 
in order to give them a quickneſs of repartee, an 
to ſer both their underſtanding and their tongue at 
full liberty, while it can be effected without dariger. 
Theſe converſations, 1 2h with mirth and party, 

2 d 


cre 1s. 


and exchange careſſes with a much better Face, 2 
z We . 


te, I ſhould be glad they were queſtioned a 


7 ever be ſo fortunate as to receive: by the 
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n ſame time with 

proper 8 would be a moſt FE 

ment to e and might 

print in their innocent minds the firſt, and 

the moſt uſeful, inſtructions of morality, they will 
attract ion 


of pleaſure and vanity, they will learn, to hat qua- 
lities men really I their eſteem, and hat conſti- 
tutes the glory and e form a virtuous woman. 


is very reaſon 1 ſhould | 
n ſubj For were we to wait till 
. Rap capable of entering into a methodical diſ- 
of theſe profound queſtions, we ſhould be in 
danger of never hi ur mark. The reaſon of 
women is a anche fle which renders them 
very dexterous at finding out the means of arriving at 
a known end, but does not enable them to diſcover 
the end itſelf. The ſocial relation of the ſexes. is ad- 
. From this { apt gu there reſults a moral per- 
ſon; this perſon's eye is 


woman, and man is the 
arm ; N Wich fo ftric a each othe 
that from man, the woman what is proper ta 
be ſeen, and from woman, the man 
know of what is fit to be done. 
female ſex aſcend to the firſt principles, 2s well as 
ours, and could we have the fame ſpirit of detail 
as they, ever cry. 7:67 of each other, we. ſhould 
live in pes cord, and human ſociety could 
not poffibly ſubſiſt. But in the preſent —— of har- 
- mony and union, between the S 
| tends to one common end; they know not 
contributes moſt towards it; each follows the other's 

impulſe; each obeys; and they both command. 

n Wes fp ublic op 
nion, for this very reaſon her | am. 


* pt girl ought to follow 3 eigen 


Sx 
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aſion, yet 
1 | 
held, by the order of nature, juſtifies their docility, 
and cancels the fin of ignorance. Incapable of judg- 
ing for themſelves, they ought to receive the deciſion 
2 —— ds, like ol deriving che 
women having no pur v1 
rule of their faith" from their own inquiry, cannot 
confine its bounds to thofe of evidence and reaſon, 
bur ſuffer themſelves to be drawn away by a thou- 
ſand impulſes of a different nature; are always 
either beyond or on this fide the truth. Ever in 
extremes, they are either libertines or devotees; 


they know not how to unite piety and diſcretion. 


This evil has its ſource, not only in the extravagance 
of their ſex, but in the ill-regulated authority of 
our immorality is the cauſe of deſpiſing this autho- 
rity; repentance arms it with too much terror; and 
thus it is always either too much, or too little re- 


ſ e 

Since the religion of females is to be regulated by 
authority, the buſineſs is not ſo much to acquaint them 
with the reaſons of our belief, as clearly to explain 
to them what we do believe: for to give faith to 
obſcure ideas, is the ſource of fanaticiſm; and to 
require it for abſurdities, leads to folly or incredu- 
lity. I know not whether our catechiſms have a 
Hon tendency to nen than to enthuſiaſm , 

t I am very well ſatisfied, they are neceſſarily pro- 
ductive of one or the other. "IO INE 

In the firſt place, when you initiate young girls 
into religion, do not repreſent it as an of 
gloom and reſtraint, nor as a'taſk or duty; of 
courſe' never let them learn any thing by heart, that 
has a tendency that way, not even their prayers, 
Be content with ſaying yours in their preſence, yet 
without obliging them to join with you. Let them 
be ſhort, purſuant to Chriſt's inſtructions, Let them 

P 3 always 
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always be uttered with due reverence; remember 


that when you aſk the ſupreme Being to attend to 
your prayers, it becomes you to attend to what you 


ſay. 


irls ſhould learn their religion betimes, as that they 
Fould know it perfectly well, and even love it. 
When you render it a burden to their minds, by re- 
preſenting the Deity as always angry with them; 
when you ſubject them, in his name, to a thouſand 
— * duties, which they never ſee you perform; 
what can they poſſibly think, but that their cate- 
chiſm, and their prayers, are impoſed only upon 
little girls? conſequently they muſt deſire to grow 
up, in order to be exempted, like you, from this 
ſubjection. Be ſure you ſet them an example, other- 


wiſe you will never be able to do any thing with 


children. 


When you explain the articles of faith to them, 


do it by the way of a direct inſtruction, and not by 
queſtions and anſwers. They ought never to make 
any other anſwer, than what is framed by. themſelves, 
and not dictated by others. All the anſwers in the 
catechiſm are abſurd: they give you the diſciple in- 
ſtructing the maſter ; they are even ſo many falſities 
in the mouths of children, ſince they explain what 
they do not underſtand, and affirm what they are 
incapable of believing. Even among pcople of the 
beſt underſtanding, . me one who does nat. lie 
in ſaying his catechiſm. . \ 2 
The firſt queſtion I obſerve in ours“, is this: 
- Who created you, and brought you into the world? The 
little girl, without the leaſt heſitation, anſwers Cad, 
though at the ſame time ſhe believes it was her mo- 
ther, The only thing ſhe perceives, is, that ſhe is 
aſked/a queſtion, of which ſhe apprehends but very 
little, and that ſhe makes an anſwer without under- 
ſtanding any thing at all about the matter. 
Tlat of the French proteſtants. 
NZ 2 F ſhould 


It is not of ſo much conſequence, that young 
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I ſhould be if ſome perſon 
mung ase m aul pals phe hee would 
undertake a catechiſm for — ve It would be 
perhaps the moſt uſeful book that ever was penned; 
and, in my opinion, it would do no ſmall honour to 
the author. This however is very certain, that if 
the book were good for any thing, it would bear 
very little reſemblance to ours. 

A catechiſm of that kind would be of uſe on 4 
when, from the nature of the queſtions, the chi 
would be able to frame his — himſelf; pro- 
vided, however, it be his _ ſometimes to interro- 
ate. — order to convey meaning, it would 

— Se's of a" model, and 


[am very” ſenſible of my own inequality for the 
I thall attempt nevertheleſs to give a faint 
es af is 


The Miſtreſs. Do you remember the time when 
your mother was a maid ? . 
Little Girl. No, madam. 
The . Why fo! you have a very Op me- 
mo 
Bua Girl. Becauſe I was not born. 
The Miſtreſs. Then you have not been always 
living ? 
Little Girl, No. 
The Miſtreſs. Will you live for ever? 
Little Girl. Yes. 
The Miſtreſs, Are you young or old: g 
Little Girl. I am young. 
The Miſtreſs. And your grand-mamima, is 
young or old ? 
Little Girl. She i is old. | 
The Miſtreſs. Has ſhe been young? 
| Little Girl, Yes. 
The Miſtreſs. And why is not ſhe ſo ſtill? 
Little Girl. Becauſe the is grown old. 
{0 Miſtreſs. And will You 's grow old, like her? 


+» 


Litth 
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Tithe Girls 1 cannot tell“, ES td, dh. ve. * 
. Where are the clokes you wore 


laſt year 

„ Gin Ty have been talen 00 bb 
The Aires. why have they been- we to 
A Girl. Becauſe they were too little for me. 

f * And how came they to be too ms 

or you 

7 7 Girl. 8 I am g — ; 

Miſireſs. ou 7 — any bi 
eee 
le Miſtreſi. And v omes gir 

. Little Gol. Th become women, 
The Miſtreſs, d what becomes of the women? 

+ Little Th become mothers. 

The Mifireſs. A what becomes of them, after 
are Rocher | 

ttle Girl. They grow old. 

The Miſtreſs. Will you grow old. 

Little Girl, When I have been a mother. 

The Mifireſs.. And what becomes of old prog? 

£200 Girl. I cannot tell. . 
e Mifireſs. Where is your grand - papa to 

Little Girl, He is dead . HY 

The" Miſtreſs. And how came he to die? 

Little Girl. Becauſe he was old? 

The Mir . What then becomes of old people? 

Litth Girl, They die. 


I wherever 1 have. get ut, I cannot tell, the little giz? makes 
| 14 waives vou 0 diſtruſt what the ſays, and obige 
er to ain it 

4 The weve girl en fo, becauſe the heard it ſaid: but it 
will be pro er ſhe has a right idea of death, for 
hid ten fe not D Bagle, vor ſo obvious to the capacity of chil- 
dren, as ſome i —_ In the little poem of Abel, there. is an 
inſtance of the manner in which they ought to be made acquaint- 
od with it. This is a moſt Charming compoſition ; it breathes a 
delightful ſimplicity, in which 3 familiarize yourſelf 
too aach to converſe with childret, 


. . . 
. . » 4 * * 
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The Miftreſs. And you, when you grow old. what— 

Ne Lallle Girl intery upting ber. — 
not chuſe to die. 

The Miftreſs. My dear, no bady chules. to. die, 
and. yet we are all mortal. 

Little Girl, How 0! will my mamma die too? 

3 Every body muſt die. The women 
— old as well as men: and old age is the road to 


Little Girl. Whaz muſt I don to grow old-a great 


while young. 
you are 
Ln vl gy yer ket be good. 
The Mifreſs. So much the better for you, But 
after all, do you expect to live for ever? 
Little Girl. When I come to be old, very ald 
The Miſtreſs. Well then? | 
Little Girl. In ſhort, when-we grow ebth, pou hp 
we mult die. 
The Miſtreſs. Then you mult dis onee? 
The Mitre Whol living before you? 
Ati was 
Link Gil, M ——— 
The Mes ho was living before them? 
Little 5 Gel Their father and mother. 1 
The 5, Who will live after you are; goto? 
2 405 * . after they ? 
Miſre eſs, w ve are 
Little Girl, Their children, &c. gone 


— Fur track we ſhall find, by ſenſible in 
t the human race, like every thing elſe, 


has had a beginning and an end; that is, a father 
and a mother, * father nor mother; 
and children who will have no children, dec ?. Thus 
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duced, till after a. long ſeries. of the like queſtions : 
ten, and nut till then, ean it be made with propriety, 
or the child be capable of underſtanding you. But 
from chence to the ſecond q which is in ſome 
meaſure a deſinition of the divine eſſence, how im- 
menſe the diſtance ! When will this ſpace be filled up? 
God is a ſpirit! And what is a ſpirit? Shall I go and 
engage a child in this dark maze of metaphyſics, from 
which even grown-up'perſons find it ſo difficult to ex- 
tricate themſelves ? It does not belong to a little girl 
to refolve ſuch queſtions ; it is at the moſt her buſineſs - 
to propoſe ther. Then I ſhould 1 her a plain ſim- 
ple anſwer: you aſk"me what s; it is not an eaſy 

mutter to tell you. God can neither be heard, ſeen, 
not touched; he is known only by his works. In or- 
der to judge what * ſtay till you know what he 


has done, 
religion-are all equally wu, 


"If the . cone our 
they are not all of equal importance. It is very 
. to the divine glory. 2 it be — 
feſted to us in every particular; but it is of the ut- 
moſt hee to human ſ and to each of 
its members, that every man ſhoul ko and fulfill 
the ſeveral duties towards his neighbour, and towards 
himſelf, which are injoined- him by the divine law. 
This is what we ought conſtantly to teach one ano- 
ther; and in this particularly are parents obliged to 
inſtruct their children. Whether a virgin be the mo- 
ther of her Creator, whether ſhe brought forth the 
Deity, or only a man to whom the divine nature was 
cotjoined ; whether the ſubſtance of the Father and 
the Son be the ſame; or only ſimilar; whether the 
Holy Ghoſt proceeds from one of the two, who are 
both the ſame, or from both jointly; I do not per- 
ceive that the determination of theſe queſtions, in ap- 
ſo eſſential, is of more importance to the hu- 
man ſpecies, than to know on which day of the yo | 
we ought to ſolemnize Eaſter ; whether it be | 
wo oy our beads, to faſt, to abſtain from fleſh, — | 
the 
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the Latin or French in church, to bedeck 
the wall with images, to or to aſſiſt at maſs, 
and to live in a ſtate of celibacy. Let every one 
think of theſe matters as he pleaſes 3 I know not how 
far they may be important to others, for my- part 
2 intereſting to me. But the matter 

uence to me and my fellow-creatures;: is, 
— know, that there is an arbiter 
of the fate of human beings, on whom we all 
as his children; that he commands us all to be j 
love each other, to be beneficent and merciful, — 
our engagements with all the world, even with our 
enemies and his; that the apparent felicity of this 
life is ; that there is another to come, in 
— — the ſupreme Being will diſtribute rewards to 
uniſhments to the wieked. Theſe, 
— the _— —— proper to be inculcated to 
children, and inſtilled into — er all mankind. 
2 oppoſes them, is inconteſtibly de ſerving 
uniſhment, becauſe he is a common diſturber, 
— —— to ſociety. Whoſoever overlooks them. 
Rar he Av us to his private opinions, drives 
towards the ſame point by an oppoſite road; to eſta- 
bliſh order after his manner, he diſturbs the 
tranquillity z in the pride and raſhneſs of his 


. inet op The ana: of the z he 
demands the homage and praiſe —— di- 
vine name; he erects him 7 


in the place of God; be ought to be puniſhed for ſa- 
crilege, er 
Take no notice therefore of all thoſe myſterious 
—— a oyees ro ts bare words 
that convey no ideas, and of all thoſe extravagant and 
3 doctrines, the idle ſtudy of which 11 
the place of virtue among formal profeſſors, and con- 
tributes, to render r men. 
Keep your children within the narrow. circle of the 
doctrine of morality. Make them fully ſenſible, that 
there is no other knowledge uſeful to man, but E 
W 


tain the uſe o reaſon, and begin to hear the internal 


| — to know whereby it appears 


BO welke your 
divines; learn them no- 
things, but what contri- 
: let them be aceuſtomed to 

— in the olf the Deity, 
a witneſs to their actions, to their 
— and their leaſures; to do 
thout oſtentation, becauſe he loves it; to ſuf- 


ſame ag they would deſire to have been, when they 
are e appeur in is preſenee. This is the true ſyſtem 


of religion, the only one unſuſceptible of abuſe, im- 


[ems or fanaticiſm. Let others preach' ſublimer 
en dong as they pleaſe, 1 

none but this. 

I is „ however, wedlerve, that till they at- 


voice of conſcience, young perſons have no notion of 


good or evil, but from the declaration of the people 


about them. What are commanded to do is 


how much 
more import it is to girls than to boys, that the 
WhO a h be judiciouſly- choſen, 
and inveſted with ſome authority. At length the 


moment is arrived, when they will begin to judge of 


things by themſelves, and then it ts time 3 
the plan of their eduration: 

itherto, perhaps, I have ſaid too much 
ſubject. To what a+ ſituation ſhould' we reduce the 


women, were we to allow them no other law than 


public prejudice ? Let us not ſo far debaſe the ſex by 


_ we are governed, and which treats us with re- 


degrade it. There exiſts'a rule for 
* antecedent to opinion. To 
on of this rule, all others ought 


- unleſs 2 
whole 3 
the invariable di 


to be reduced; ir pronounces judgment even n pre- 


na 


evil without repining, becauſe he will make them 
amends ; in ſhort, to be every day of their lives the 


to do is bad; that is all 


upon this 


r "og III 
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judice idelf; and human eſteem ought to be of au- 
thority with us, only fo far as it — zus 

This rule is the moral ſenſe. I in 
this place, what has been elſewhere it is 
ſufficient for me to obſerve, — — 
concur in the education of women, it will certainly be 
defective. The moral ſenſe, i of opinion, will 
not give them that delicacy of mind, which adorns 


aQions with reputation and honour and 


ty, which ſerves for an.umpice 
hinders the conſcience from being miſled," ; recti 
fies the errors of prejudice. This faculty is reaſon: 
but at the bare mentioning of this word; what a num 
ber of queſtions ariſe! Are women of ſolid 
reaſoning}? Is it of for them to cultivate 
this faculty? Will the pains they take in the cultive- 
tion be attended with ſucceſs ? Is this cultivation any. 
way ſerviceable in the duties them; or is it 
— with the ſimplicity that char ſtare? 
From the different ways of conſidering and ſolving 
theſe queſtions, people have given into contrary" en- 
tremes : Sa — a woman to the needle 
and diſtaff, in company —— 
malke her the upper ſervant to the maſter: others, not 
content with aſcertaining ber rights, make her uſurp 
ours; for to leave her ſuperior to us in the qualities pe- 
culiar to her ſex, and to render her our equal in thoſe 
which are common to both, is depriving the huſband 
of the ſuperiority he received from nature, and trans - 
ferring it to the woman. 
The reaſons which lead man to the knowledge of 
his duty, are not very complex; thoſe which confine 
a-woman to hers, are ſtill more ſimple, The obe- 
dience and fidelity which ſhe owes to her huſband, 
the care and tenderneſs ſhe ought to have for her chil- 
dren, are conſequences ſo naturally and ſo ſenfibly — 
rive 
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- rived from her condition; that ſhe cannot ſincerely re- 
fuſe her conſent to the interior ſenſations which are her 
guide,” nor — of duty, re 7 inelinations 
are cor oy 

I ſhould not «bſolutely conderite the inſtitorion of 
women to domeſtic concerns, and ſuffering 
them to remain in a nce of every 
thing elſe; but ſuch an inſtitution T own would re- 


_— that the morals of the people were very ſimple 
or that the women led a very retired 


* Ti 


and-incorrupt, 
life. In great cities, and among debauched men, fuch 


2\woman would be too eaſily ſeduced ; her chaſtity 
oftentimes would be expoſed to great danger; and 
this delicate age requires of the ſex a virtue capable 
of ſtanding the ſevereſt trial. She ſhould previouſly 
know what propoſals may be made to her, and what 
anſwers it is proper for her to give. 

Beſides, as ſhe is ſubje to the dee ef unn, 
ſhe ſhould endeavour to deſerve their eſteem; above 
all things ſhe ought to obtain that of her huſband; 
ſhe not only ſhould ſtudy to make him love her per- 
ſony but likewiſe approve her conduct; ſhe ou 
to juſtify his choice in the eye of the public, 
contrive fo, that the reſpect which is paid the wife 
mall redound to the huſband's honour. Now is it 
poſſible for her to effect any thing of this, if ſhe be 

ignorant of our conſtitutions, our cuſtoms, and laws 
of: decorum ; if ſhe knows not the ſource of human 
opinions, nor of the paſſions, by which they are de- 
termined? As ſhe is dependent at one and the ſame 
time on her own conſcience, and on the ſentiments of 
others, ſhe muſt learn to compare, and to reconcile 
_ . thoſe two rules, and never to prefer the former, but 

when it claſhes with the latter. She becomes the 
umpire of her own judges, by determining when ſhe 
J — 4 to obey, and when to oppoſe their commands. 
| ſhe admits or rejects their prejudices, ſhe 
weighs them with great care, ſhe traces them to their 


. _ anticipates them in ſome meaſure, and 
renders 


o an ca a 4c. —_— .. 
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I return now to rinciple, and find that it furniſhes 
+ folutionforevery dn 

exiſtence; I inquire into its cauſe, and find at 
S For inſtance : I pay a viſit to 


Jonny . perform the honours of the table. 


they have equal taſte and underſtanding, and are both 
—_—— wi we 
tion to their gue ing every away 
ſatisfied. The huſband ſpares no pains to ſhew his 
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renders. them propitious to her cauſe ; ſhe ſtudies, par- 
ticularly, never to incur any cenſure, when her 
permits her to avoid it. Nothing of all this can be 
done, without attending to the cultivation of ber rea- 
ſon and underſtanding, -- + + $6 Tel $0 


ty: I ſtudy the ſtare of actual 


ſome hoſpitable family, where the maſter and miſtreſs 
They have 


the ſame education, both are equally polite; 


giving a kind recep- 


regard to the company; he runs too and fro, and gives 
himſelf a great deal of trouble ; in ſhort, he is all at- 
tention. Ihe woman remains in her place; a little cir- 
cle is aſſembled about her, and- ſeems to exclude her 
from ſeeing the reſt of the company; yet nothing 
her notice; not one goes away, with- 

out having been ſpoken to by her; ſhe has omitted 
no. civility capable of engaging her gueſts ; ſhe has 
faid nothing to any body bur what — 
and without breaking through order, the leaſt perſon 
in company has had as much attendance paid him as 
Sr 

z the man, bei wi quality 

his gueſts, places them in order; the wiſe, 
without knowing any thing of their dignity, com- 
mits. no. miſtake. In each perſon's countenance and 
carriage ſhe quickly perceives the diſtin&tions 
due to him; and one is ſeated according to 
their reſpective rank. I do not pretend to ſay that 
no body is forgotten, in the variety of courſes. The 
maſter of the houſe, ſurveying the company, per- 
has made no omiſſion. But the wife gueſſes 
iche looks of her gueſts, and amticipars their de 


other end of the hall; ſhe 
was thinking on; w. 
related to; in ſhort, there has ſcarce been an expreſ- 
ion or movement, which ſhe is not ready to explain, 
and, generally ſpeaking, with pay iy 
The ſame genius and turn of mind, which renders 
à woman eminent in the knowledge of domeſtic 
Economy, makes a in the art of 


.amuling a variety of lovers. The coquette requi 
even a r delicacy and diſcernment in her 
viour, the polite miſtreſs of a family; for pro- 


vided a woman conducts herſelf with good manners 
po Tyr terre Sr: Apart ry at 
| y ſo inj an uniformity, 
be of her empire. Endeavouring to pleaſe 
all her ſovers, ſhe would diſoblige them all. In ſo- 
ciety, the civility ſhewn to all mankind, is ſtill agree- 
able to each; provided we are well uſed, we are not fo 
nice about preference or diſtinction; but in love, no- 
thing but a monopoly will ſatisfy. A man of any ſenſi- 
bility would be better pleaſed, a hundred times, to be ill 
_ uſed by his miſtreſs ſingly, than careſſed in conjunction 
with others; and the worſt that can happen, is not 1 


her 
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be diſtinguiſhes at all. A woman, therefore, that has 
a mind to ſerure a variety of lovers, perſuades each of 
them that ſhe gives him the preference ; ſhe triumphs 
over his credutiry even when the others are preſent, 
and ſhe perſuades the reſt in the ſame manner, and 
with the ſame ſucceſs. 

Should you ever defire to behold a very odd ſcene, 
you need only to place a man between two women, 
with whom he carries on ſeparate intri and then 
obſerve how greatly he is embarraſſed. Pug a woman 
in the like caſe between two men, and ſu@ly the ex- 
ample will not be more rare, you would be ſurpriſed at 
the addreſs with which ſhe impoſes on them both, and 
makes them laugh at each other. Now were this wo- 
man to expreſs the ſame confidence, and to uſe them 
with the ſame familiarity, how would ir be poſſible for 
them to be her dupes a ſingle moment? By treating 
them alike, would not ſhe plainly ſhew that they have 
the ſame right to her perſon ? She takes a much better 
method: inſtead of behaving towards them in the ſame 
manner, ſhe affects to eſtabliſh an inequality between 
them; ſhe m s ſo, that the perſon ſhe flatters be- 
lieves it to be a mark of her affection; while he whom 
ſne uſes with ſcorn, thinks it is owing to vexation and 
ſpite. Thus each of them being content with his own 
ion, thinks ſhe is intirely employed about him, whilſt 

r thoughts are taken up with her own dear perſon. 

In the general deſire of pleaſing, the ette makes 
uſe of ſimilar means; capricious airs would be forbid- 
ding, without a deal of management; but it is 
the artful diſtribution of theſe, that rivets the fetters 
ef her ſlaves. , 

Uſa ogni arte la donna, onde ſia colto 
Nella ſua rete alcun novello amante ; 

Ne con tutti, nt ſempre un ſteſſo volto _ 
Serba, ma cangia a tempo atio e ſembiante 0 


* A woman uſes every artifice to allure ſome new lover into 
her ſnare; ſhe does not ſhew the ſame countenance to all, nor at 
Vor. II. Q_ all 
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Whence is this. ſagacity derived, but from a con- 
ſtant ſeries of refined obſervations, which inceſſantly 
diſplay to her view the tranſactions of the human 

heart, and which enable her to move it in whatever 
direction ſhe pleaſes. Now is this ſagacity acquired ? 
No it is innate in women; are all poſſeſſed of 
| it, and men never have it in the ſame degree. This 
is one of the characteriſtics of the ſpecies. Preſence 
of mind, fagacity, and refined obſervations, belong 
to women; and to avail themſelves of theſe abilities, 
is their particular province. Abe i 
Such is the ſtate of the female ſex, and we have 
ſeen the reaſon of it. The women, you will object, 
are falſe; they are not naturally ſo, but learn to 
be deceitful in time. Their peculiar talent is addreſs, 
and not falſhood ; even when they yield to the real 
propenſities of their ſex, even when they tell a lie, 
they are not infincere. Why do you conſult their 
mouth and lips, when they ought not toſpeak ? Conſult 
their eyes, their colour, their quick — their 
timid air, their faint reſiſtance. This is the language 
nature gives them to anſwer you. The lips always 
ſay no, and ought to do ſo; but the accent with 
which they utter it, is not always the ſame, and this 
accent cannot lie. Is not woman ſubject to the ſame 
wants as man, without having the ſame right to dil- 
cloſe them? Too cruel indeed would be her fate, 
if even to expreſs her lawful deſires, ſhe were not 
poſſeſſed of a language equivalent to that from which 
ſhe is debarred by cuſtom. Muſt her modeſty. make 
her unhappy ? Is it not proper ſhe ſhould have an 
art of hinting her inclinatidns, without making ag 
open diſcovery? What addrefs does it require, to 
ſeem to be robbed of what .ſhe is impatient to 
grant? Of what importance is it to her to learn to 
touch the heart of man, with a ſeeming inſenſibility? 
How ſtriking is the expreſſion of Galatea's apple, 
all times; but changes her air and attitude according to different 
circumſtances. 1 7 to l 
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he would — her no 
behaves with reſerve, the more artifice ſhe requires, 
even with her own huſband. Yes, I take upon 


be decom 


* 
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and the nytuph's aukward flight? What addition can 
ny make to that ſpeech ? Is ſhe to go and 
tell the ſhepherd, who her among the willows, 
that ſhe flies from him, merely with a view to be over- 
taken?” Perhaps this would be telling a lie; for then 
The more a woman 


me to affirm, that by confining coquetry within its 
proper limits, it may receive an impreſſion of truth 
and modeſty, ſo as to become a rule of decent beha- 
One of my adverſaries has ſhrewdly obſerved, that 
virtue is always one and the ſame; nor can it ever 
to admit one part, and reject an- 
other. hen we love, we love the object intirez 
and the mouth diſapproves of ſentiments condemned 
by the heart. Moral truth is not that which is, but 
that which is right; that which is wrong, ought not 
to be, and much leſs to be avowed, eſpecially when 
the avowal gives it an effect. which it would not other- 
wiſe have produced. Were I tempted to commit a 
robbery, and in telling it to another perſon I tempted . 
him to be my accomplice, would not the very de- 
claring of this temptation be the ſame as yielding to 
it? You will aſk me, how comes it that 

ſhould render the fair deceitful ? But are thoſe who 
lay it aſide more fincere than the reſt? So far from 


| it, they are a thouſand times more deceitful. Women 


do not arrive to this degree of depravity, but by a . 
train of vicious habits, all founded in intrigue and 
deception . On the contrary, thoſe who have Ar 


Ian not ignorant that the women, who have openly taken 

their reſolution in regard to a certain point, pretend to value 

themſelves on this freedom, and ſwear they have nothing 

elſe worthy of notice : yet I know they never conld make any 

body but fools give credit to what ſay. When once the 

chief guard of their ſex ĩs WW * 
| p 


BB. alter; and to what 
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Gmc ſenſe of ſhame, who are not proud of their er- 
tors, Who know how-to conceal their”: inclinations 
even from thoſe that inſpire them; thoſe, in ſhort, 
who are moſt difficult in owning their ſeritiments, 
are in other reſpects the trueſt, the ſincereſt, the 
moſt conſtant in all their engagements, and on 
N generally ſpeaking, you may moſt as Ge- 
n 
Peri Eno but 8 that could be quoted as an 
exception to the remarks, and this was Ma- 
demoiſelle de PEnclos. And indeed thus young lady 
ſſed for a prodigy. While ſhe deſpiſed the virtues of 
7% own ſex, ſhe is ſaid to have — — — of 
ours: they boaſt of her frankneſs, her eq — 
_—_ to her engagements, and adele in friend- 
ſhip. In a word, to finiſh the glorious character, ſhe 
is Mid to have transformed herſelf into a man; With 
2 wh my heart: but notwithſtanding her great reputa- 
tion, I ſhould no more have choſen that man for my 
friend, . for * —_— : | _ 
Theſe "remarks are not ſo foreign to m 
as may appear at firſt ſight. ' I — ny pur the 
tendency of modern philoſophers, in deriding the 
modeſty and pretended falſhood of the fair-ſex : I ſec 
their drift; it is aſſuredly no other than to 
the women in our age of what little honour they 
have left. 

From theſe conſiderations I believe one may deter- 
mine, in general, the kind of education proper for 
ſubjects we do direct 
their attention, while they are in the bloom of youth. 

That their duties are more eaſily ſeen,” than ful- 
filled has been already mentioned. The firſt thing 


ene confideration will they mind, — he 1 
their honour ? As ſoon as they have made themſelves eafy in r- 
gard to their reputation, what inducement have they afterwards 
do reſiſt their paſſions ? Nec {amine amiſſd pudicitid alia abnucrit. 
Never was There an author better acquainted with the hunt 
© heart, than he who prongunced that ſentence. a 
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they ught 20 learn, is to be fond of thoſe duties, 


will be always reſpected. The effential int is to be 
what nature deſigned you; then there is no danger of 
your anſwering the expectations of man. 
An inquiry into abſtract and ſpeculative truths, 
into the principles and axioms of ſciences, and every 
thing that tends to render our ideas more general, is 
not the province of women. Their ſtudies ought to 
be all z it is their buſineſs to apply the prin- 
ciples diſcovered by man, and to make the obſerva- 
tions by which our ſex is induced to eftabliſh thoſe 
principles. The reflexions of women, on ſubjects 
not immediately connected with their duty, ought all 
to be directed to the knowledge of man, or to ſuch 
"_ branches of ſcience that have taſte for their 
jet : with regard to works of genius, they ſurpaſs 
their comprehenſion ; neither have they ſufficient atten- 
tion and preciſion to ſucceed in the mathematics; and 
as for natural philoſophy, it belongs only to that ſex, 
which is moſt active, ſees moſt objects, is poſſeſſed of 
moſt ſtrength, and exerciſes it the moſt, to judge of 
the relations of ſenſible beings, and of the laws of na- 
ture. Tue woman being the weaker veſſel, and ſee- 
ing nothing abroad, eſtimates and determines the 
means ſhe is ca of employing at home to ſup- 
ply her weakneſs ; and theſe are the paſſions of man. 
Her mechanical powers are more confiderable than 
ours; all her engines are at work, to ſhake the human 
heart. Whatever is either neceſſary or ble to her 
inelination, and is not in the power of her own ſex to 
procure, "ſhe muſt obtain by means of ours: and for 
that end it is meumbent on her to enter into a deep 
Wann 2 ſtudy 
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y of tie human mind; not by conſidering it ab- 
tractedly, and in general, but by obierving the minds 
of thoſe men by whom ſhe is ſurrounded, and to 
whoſe authority, founded either in poſitive law, or 
the prejudices of opinion, ſhe is obliged to ſubmit, 
She maſt learn to diſcover their ſentiments by their 
diſcourſe, by their actions, by their looks, their gel- 
tures. She muſt endeavour to direct her own diſ- 
courſe, her actions, her looks, her in ſuch 
a manner as to inſpire them with what ſentiments ſhe 
pleaſes, without appearing to have any ſuch deſign. 
They will philoſophize better than ſhe in regard to 
the human but ſhe will be able to read it much 
better than they. The diſcovery of experimental mo- 
rality, if I may fo call it, is properly their province: 
ours is to reduce it to a ſyſtem, The women have 
more wit, men more genius; women obſerve, and 
men reaſon; this concurrence of both, is ive 
of the cleareſt and moſt adequate idea of human 
mind, of the moſt undoubted knowledge of — 
and of our ſpecies that we are capable of acquiri 
and thus it is, that art and ingenuity may 
improve our natural abilities. 

The world is a book open to women whan chey 
read any thing wro I it is ey own. fault, 
and they are blinded 5 Yet 
a prudent mother of a bmp, 2 I of A vo- 
man of the world, lives as recluſe a le a nun. It 
would be therefore very proper to behave in the ſame 
manner to young women who are going: to be mar- 
riedg as is practiſed, or ought to be practiſed, in re- 
gard to /thoſe who take the vail ; they ſhould be 
made to ſee the pleaſures of the world before they 
relinquiſh them, left a falſe repreſentation ſhould 


ſome time hence ſeduce their hearts, and diſturb the 
tranquillity of their retreat. In Franee the young 
girls live in convents, and the married women are | 


PTY rambling 5 Among the ancients 
it 
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the girls, as I have already 
obſerved, were preſent at e ſports and enter- 
tainments; the married women 2 
retirement. The latter cuſtom was more rational, 
andi contributed more to the ſupport of morality. 
[Young girls are allowed, in ſome meaſure, to be co- 
their main buſineſs is to amuſe and divert 
— — — 
U— — but they 
3 ——ů oy 


kind; which: muſt therefore drop to 8 
—— le —— 


1 adviſe you at leaſt co make your daughters your 


companions. Endeavour to 2 ſenſe 
of things, — dons after Wich f oui 
adviſe you to conceal nothing from their view, that is 
pragrogine chaſte epe-to hebold. Balls, aſſemblies, 
and even theatrical entertainments, in 
thing that deludes imprudent youth, only 
h a w medium, may, 
to the view of a perſon .of 
he earlier they are made ac- 
uainted with thoſe tumultuous pleaſures, the ſooner 
vill be ſurfeited with them. 
But here 1 perceive a very ſtro party againſt 
ions. Where 
ſuch temptations ? 


— Web 


are the girls capable of reſiſting 


The very firſt proſpect of the world, is ſufficient.to 


turn their and to intoxicate them for ever: 
when once have taſted its gaieties, they never 
chuſe to leave it. That may be; but before you 
have exhibited this deceitful ntation to their 
eye, have you aſſiſted them with preparatory in- 


ſtructions, to behold it without emotion? Have you 
given chem pro 


notice of the objects it ents ? 
them in their real colours? Have 
againſt the illuſions of vanity ? 


Have you deſori 
you. guarded them 


Have you infuſed into their youthful hearts, a taſte 


Q 4 for 
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for thoſe. ſolid. pleaſures, hic are not too be found 
in 8 — —— 
; FROM 7 - 


prejudices, which began 

you have. rather a, them, you —— 
their curioſity to ſee every frivolous amuſement. 
You have confirmed their taſte, or rather their folly, 
by initiating them into thoſe pleaſures. Many a 
young lady, upon coming into life, has no other di- 
rectreſs or governante than her own mother, ha 
is oftentimes more ſimple and fooliſh than her 
daughter, and conſequently incapable of exhibi 
the objects to her view in any other light, than as 
ſhe beholds them herſelf. The mother's 
and authority, more prevalent than reaſon, juſtifies 
the daughter in her own eye, and is a ſufficient _ | 

logy for her conduct. When I am for adviſi 
mother to introduce her daughter into the wor — 

ſuppoſe ſhe is to ſhew it to her in its real colours. 
But the miſchief is derived from a higher ſource. 
Nunneries are the real ſchools of not of 
that virtuous ſort above mentioned, but of that which 
is productive of the moſt extravagant affectation, and 
of all the croſſes, and untoward accidents which befal 
the fair ſex. As ſoon as the young women are taken 
out of thoſe. houſes, and introduced into the world, 
they find themſelves. in their right element. They were 


educated for this kind of life; is it then at all A ** 


they ſhould like it ſo well? J will not — 
tively to affirm what follows, leſt I Would have have been 
prejudiced in my obſervation ; but ſo it appears to me, 
that in general the women in proteſtant countries are 
more attached to their families, and make better 
wives, and more affectionate mothers, than among 
the Roman Catholics; and if this be true, there is 
no doubt, but the difference muſt partly n from 
their being educated in nunneries. 


To 
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To love 2 quiet domeſtic life, it is net to 
kao it, and to have been from the time of one's in- 
fancy, accuſtomed to its ſweets. The taſte for retire- 
ment is acquired only by having been brought up at 
home; and every woman who was not educated by 
her mother, will not chuſe to educate her on chil- 
dren. But unfortunately there is no ſuch thing, at 
preſent, as a private education in cities. The 
mixture of com is ſo t there is no 
of retreat; and people lead a public life even 

in their -own houſes. By intermixing with all the 
— — —————— . 
hardly know their own relations; they behave to- 
— — and the ſimplicity of do- 
meſtic man with that familiarity which 
— „is entirely exploded. Thus 
even in their infancy imbibe a taſte for fuſhiog- 
able pleaſures, and for the prevailing maxims of this 


degenerate age. 
2 — apparent reſtraint by their 
—— 
8 


ms ara ͤ—¼e 
of men, and be the means of pro- 
curing them a huſband. But let us bed mo. 
minutely into theſe young women: their 

deſty is but a thin gauze, —— theit 


——. — already do their eyes — their 
ng to imitate their mothers. What they long 
for is not a huſband, bur the licentiouſneſs of a mar- 
ried ſtate. What occaſion have they for a huſband, 
when there are ſo many reſources to do without one? 
— th want a huſband, as a cloak to their reſour- 
** is painted on their countenance, and 
—— is ſoared in their heart: — dif] — 
tion is even made known by their | 
ſerve; they affect it only, to get rid of it i he fopner 


* The way of a man with a maid, was one of the four thin ings, | 
which Solomon did not underſtand ; the fifth was the way 
adulterous woman, She'eateth, and wipeth ber mouth, and 7 ſaith, 
J harve done no wickedneſs, Prov. xxx. 20. 

I hope 
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hope the women of Paris and London 'will excuſc 
ume z there may be ſuch things as: miracles in thoſe 
cities: but for my part Lłknow of none; and if there 
. Hons —— ing 
afoul, innocent, | un 
abel af the cuſtoms and manners of the age. 
From all theſe different forms of — 
people equally imbibe à taſte. for the pleaſures of 
h life; and are led to — which 
N In great cines, the depra- 
wity begins with life, and in ſmall ones, with the 
uſe of reaſon.” (Young girls in the country being 
taught to deſpiſe their own ſimplicity of manners, 
are impatient to come to Paris, to of the 
ion of ours; vices embelliſhed with the pom- 


pous name of accompli nts, are the only motive 
of their viſit; and — — — to ſee 
themſelves ſa g by the noble freedom 
of the — that — = ſoon deſerve, by 


the ne- ing of their manners, to be ranked 
among the foremoſt of the order. But where do you 
think the miſchief begins? where it was firſt pro- 
jocted, ur here it is carried into execution? 
:»howouldi by no means adviſe a mother to bring 
her daughter to Paris, in order to ſhe her 

— which have — ſo deſtructive to 
then ſexg but when this J affirm, that 
either the young lady has bal a b 2 bad education, or 


ſue will be in no great danger. Thoſe: who are 
ſeſſed of taſte, ſenſe, and the love of m_ 


will not find thoſe PIRIE alluring, as they 

appear to deluded by their — The 
—————— — 
| 8, w aw country, 
to learn — 27 and — — and 
ſpend half a year in acquiring new modes, only to 
render themſelves ridiculous during the remainder 
of their lives. But who is it that takes notice of 


thoſe- diſoreet young women, who are — 
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In e ing their duties to neben and pre. 
ciſeʒ do not make them believe that the practice is 
a melancholy thing; do not aſſume a diſmal face 
yourſelf, nor an ait of ſeverity. Whatever you in- 
—— to the heart ocker ought to come 
r ec the catechiſm of their Shoal duties 
— be as ſhort and as clear, but not ſo grave, as 
that of their religion. Let them ſee that very 
duties are the real ſource of all their pleaſures, and 
the foundation of all their rights. Is it fo painful 
to love, in order to be beloved ; or to be ami- 
able, with a view of being happy; to be worthy of 
2 for the ſake of being obeyed; to act honour- 
ably, in hopes of meeting with honourable treat- 
ment? How engaging, how ctable are thoſe 
rights | how ſacred to the human heart, when a wo- 
man knows how to aſſert them {com A She has no 
_ occaſion to wait for years or old age to enjoy them. 
Her' empire begins with her virtue; her charms are 
ſcarce unfolded, when her ſweet temper, and modeſt 
carriage, have already eſtabliſhed her dominion. 
Where is the man fo 'brutiſh and inſenſible, as not 
to bel diſarmed, and to alter the rudeneſs of his be- 
haviour, in the preſence of a young lady of ſixteen, 
amiable in her perſon; and prudent in her behaviour; 
who ſays but little, and pays attention to what others 
fay; whoſe deportment is moſt decent, whoſe diſ- 
courſe moſt reſerved, who is no way elated with 
her beauty, ſo as to forget either her ſex, or her 
youth; who en your favour even by her timi- 
dity, and a the reſpect which 1 ow s to-ull 
the world? 

\ Theſe, though external ene are not at al 
frivolous ;” they are not founded merely on ſenſible 
artradtion, but proceed from that ſecret perſuaſion we 
all feel, that women are the natural judges of the 
merit of men. Who would chuſe to be Keie by 
the women? No man whatever, not even he who in- 
tonds to love them no longet. And 1, who tell _ 


084 | 
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ſo many ſevere trutha, do you think I am infenſible 


to their 2 No, their are dearer 
me than yours O reien dane art often- 
times more woman than they. While I deſpiſe their 
manners, I am willing to'revere their juſtice: little 
does ir to me, whether they hare me or not, 
A oblige them to hold me in eſteen. 
What important things might be atchieved with ſo 
noble a ſpring, did we but know how to ſet it in mo- 
tion l Woe be to that age, when the women come to 
loſe their aſcendancy, and their judgment is 
diſregarded by man. This d be the laſt degree 
of depravation. All nations, whoſe morals were 
not corrupted, paid a reſpect to the fair-ſex. Witneſs 
witneſs Germany, witneſs Rome; Rome, 
the feat of glory and virtue, if ever there were 
any ppon earth. There it is that women honoured 
the exploits of t generals; there they publicly 
bewailed the fathers of their country; their 
vows, or lamentations, were conſidered as the'folemn 
judgment of the republic. All the great revolu- 
tions were owing to women; by a- woman, Rome 
acquired her liberty; by a woman, the plebeians ob- 
_ tained the — by a woman, the tyranny of the 


ntlemen of gallantry, throughout the French na- 
what would you have ſaid upon ſeeing this pro- 
ceſſion, which appears ſo ridiculous in your eye? You 
would only have hiſſed at the ladies, as they moved 
ſolemnly on. With how NT an eye do we 
behold the ſame —— 
in the right. Let ſuch 
ur fine K rench ladies, 


then you will all ſee with the eye of the Volſci, and 
with the heart of Coriolanus. | 
1 hall obſerve further, bee 
virtue is no leſs favourable to the cauſe of love, 


15 
5 


eee gt, of ter rex or hi 
on, magination. 
in proſpect, | 
loved, is the grati not 
thus the ſoul 1 fub- 
lime tran of 


; 
bx 
f 


ments it inſpires | 
There is no ſuch beauty, you will ſay, in the 
we love; it is the work of our erroneous n 
Well, and what then? Does this prevent our ſacriſi- 
cing every ſordid ſentiment to this imaginary model? 
S 
which we ſu to : 
we the leſs detached from all baſe views of private 
intereſt ? Where is the ſincere lover, who would not 
willingly ſpill the laſt drop of his blood for the ſake 
of his miſtreſs; and can a perſon that wants to lay 
down his life in ſo noble a cauſe, be actuated by a 
ſenſual or indelicate paſſion ? We are apt to laugh at 
knight errants ; but this is becauſe they undert 
what it is really to love, and we know nothing but 
debauchery. When thoſe romantic maxima 2 
to appear ridiculous, the revolution was not ſo much 
owing to reaſon, as to a corruption of manners. | 
The natural relations are ſubject to change in no 
age whatever; the agreement or diſagreement arif 
From (thoſe relations, continue ſtill the ſame; 
only the appearance is altered by different preju- 
dices, under the ſpecious title of reaſon. It will be 
always noble and great to ſubdue one's paſſions, 


even 
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even in ſubmitting to fantaſtical; opinions: and Teal 
motives of honour will ever have their -due'infla- 
ence with a woman of ſenſe, ho knows, in her re. 
ſpective ſtation, how to purſue the right road to 
happineſs. - Chaſtity muſt be a delightful virtue to u 
hne' woman, that has any ſublimity of ſentiment: 
while ſhe views ſuch a multitude of admirers at her 
feet, ſhe triumphs over the world and herſelf; and with- 
in the circle of her own heart ſhe erects a throne, to 
which ſuch a number of votaries come to offer their 
_ The —.— of both —— | ay are 
| or — t always mixed wit x 
depoſe in her favour; and the public eſteem, added 
to her own conſciouſneſs of merit, is a glorious 
triumph, which ſhe inceſſantly enjoys only for a mo- 
con git. Her mortifications are 

and tranſitory; but how laſting the reward | How 
the enjoyment of a magnanimous ſoul, in the 
ignity of virtue joined to beauty! Suppoſe ſuch a 
real perſon as an heroine in romance, ſhe would 
taſte far more exquiſite raptures than Lais or Cleo- 
. when her beauty was no more, her glory, 
pleaſures would ſtill remain; and ſhe alone would 
know how to derive ſatisfaction and enjoyment from 
her paſt life. | | 
The greater and more. painful our duties, the 
ſtronger and more obvious ſhould be the reaſons, on 
which they are founded. There is 2 kind of cant, 
generally uſed on the graveſt ſubjects, and with 
which the cars of young people are ſtunned, without 
affordingiany inward conviction. This ſtrange fort 
of language, being altogether diſproportioned to 
their capacity, and of courſe ſlighted by them in 
wate, is the cauſe of their being ſo ready to fol- 
"their inclinations, for want of ſuch reaſons to 
reſiſt them, as are drawn from the nature of the 
thing. A young girl who has had a prudent and 
pious education, is provided no doubt with very 
ſtrong weapons againſt all W 
2 cart, 
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heart, or rather whoſe ears, are continually filled with 
enthuſiaſtic -; 
artful fellow, w 


A. pretty 
her perſon, ſhe will not for the heinous crimes 


grieve 

which her beauty has made her commit, ſhe: will 
hr. ſincerely and in her heart, for being an 

bjedt of deſire; nor can ſhe really believe the higheſt 
— — ical invention. Givo 
her other reaſons more convincing, for theſe have 
no effect upon her mind. It would be ſtill worſe, 
if, as is ſometimes the practice, her head were filled 
with abſurd contradictory notions, and after hum- 
bling her down on the duſt, and repreſenting her 
body, and her perſonal charms, as defiled by fin, 
ſhe were taught to reſpect that as the temple of 
Chriſt, which before had been rendered an — 
contempt. Ideas too ſublime and too vulgar, are 
equally inſufficient, and cannot aſſociate: there me 
be arguments adapted to the ca 2 ty of ſex and 
age. The conſideration of duty has no force, but 
as it is joined to the motives, by which run are in- 
dueed to fulfill it: 


_ Que quia non liceat non facit, illa facit. 
One would not think that it was Ovid, who paſſed 


ſo ſevere a judgment. 
Should you 1 be defirous of im improving the 
morals of young women, without inceſſantly com 
manding them to be virtuous, convince them it is 
their intereſt to be ſo; make them ſenſible uf the in - 
tire value, and of the beauty of virtue, and 
be ſure they will fall in love with it. But it 
ſufficient ro repreſent this intereſt” as 


attempts to enſnare her innocenee. 


t is not 
remote, 


point it out to them as juſt at hand, as connected 


with the different relations of their 
rater of their lovers. Give them an idea of an 
honeſt man, of a man of merit; teach them the way 
* to love him, and to love * 


falls ſurely a prey to the firſt” 


young woman will not neglect the care of 


u may 


1 4 * »* 
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rhtir.own acconntz demonſtrate to them, that whe- 
ther in the connexion of love, or of friendſhip; ſuch 
a man alone ia capable of "making them happy! Let 


them have a rational introduction to virtue; make 


them ſenſible that che empire of their ſex, and all their 
other prerogatives, are not only t on their 
eun good conduct, but likewiſe on ours; that they 
can have but very little influence over mean, ignoble 
fouls; and that it is impoſſible for men to behave pro- 
perly towards the fair- ſex, un. eſs they be directed by 
che principles of virtue. You may in that caſe be 
certain, that by giving them a true deſcription of life, 
you will inſpire them with a hearty diſlike to our pre- 
1 introducing them among people of 
faſhion, you will make them deſpiſe ſuch company; 
you will give them an averſion to their maxims, 


and to all their fooliſh gallantry; you will warnt 


their breaſts with the noble ambition, of ruling over 
teat and generous ſouls; like that of the Spartan 
— who were proud of extending their empire 
over men. A woman of ſpirit and intrigue, who has 
no other way of attracting her lovers than by her co- 
quetiſh airs, and is incapable of ſecuring their fidelity 
but by granting favours, makes them as ſubmiſſive as 
ſpaniels in mean and ſervile offices, yet has no ſort of 
authority over them in matters of importance. But 
a woman, who is at the ſame time virtuous, amiable, 
and diſcreet, who commands reſpect from every body 
about her, who bchaves with reſerve and modeſty, 
who in a word maintains the love of her perſon, by 
the eſteem of her virtues, ſuch a woman has it in her 
power to ſend her admirers at a moment's warnin 
to the further end of the globe; ſhe is able to rou 


them to battle, to glory, to death, in ſhort, to whatever | 


ſhe pleaſes: ſuch an empire is glorious, methinks, to 
bold, and well worth the trouble of purchaſing A | 
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* Brantometakes notice, that in the reign of Francis I. a young: 
lad N ern its loner, i n 
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Such is *. fp irit | 
| education 5 1 ttigre* ſo rough an” ar. 
* ficulty, rather by humour reſtramim 
her her. rat's 915 Wale 1 Bern * mention . 
ot two concerning her h Par alt to the 
— * drawn of her, and given to 
or according to the idea which he hi If has of a 
ſpouſe, who is qualified to make him happy. 


One thi 15 can never too often repeat, viz. "Yi 
I have: nothing to do with miraculous accompliſh- 


ments. Emilius has none ſuch, neither has 95 hia 
a 


any more than he. Emilius is a man, and 
woman, that is all their glory. In the preſent con- 
fufion which obtains among us, it is a pro- 
digy to be only of one ſex. | 43% 
Sophia is generous and good-naturedz ſhe has an 
ex gallte ſenſibility, which ſometimes renders it dif- 
cult to check the activity of her imagination. Her 
wit is not ſo juſt, as ſparkling and ray © Fo aus: — 7 
eaſy, yet uneven; her figure common, but ag 
her countenance is expreſſive of di * ſenti 
ment; you may accoſt her with ind! but not 
part from her without emotion. Other women have 
12 qualities Mes the has 1 and thoſe 2 
ſſeſſes, others may have in a higher degree; but 
9 f is adorned with more happy ung ſuch 
z ſeem moſt likely to conſtitute an accompliſhed 
Character. She even knows how to reap advantage 


| to.obſerve an abſolute filence for an unlimited time. The loyer 
beyed. the order for two years, duri which ſpace * 
2 ht, that by ſome aceident or other he had loſt the uſe of 
Kis ſpeech. He happened one day to be at a public aflembly, 
chere he met his miſtreſs, who was not known in that quality, 
love being in thoſe days conducted in a more myſterious mannet 
chan at preſens The lady boaſted ſhe would cure him inſtantly, 
and, did it with a word, namely, heal. Was not there ſome- 
ching grand and heroic in this paſhon ? What could the Py 
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i Pee philoſophy | do more, with all its parade and ing > 
there a woman in our time, 5 5 55 ſo exact 2 
Klence during a ſingle Ay were ſhe to pay the higheſt price in 


eee | 


leſs agreeable. {+ 


, = 
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loſers; and What ſhe once acquires, ſhe is ſure to pre- 
ſerve. There may be ſuch a thin as more {| ing 


complexion, a fairer hand, a imaller foot, a ſofter 
o.book, a more affecting countenance. Without daz- 
| zling your 
charms you, know not why, 

She is fond of drefs, and underſtands it: her mo- 
ther has no other chamber-maid but her: ſhe has a 
vety good taſte in ſetting herſelf off to ron. 
has an averſion to coſtly attire : her dreſs diſ- 


_ JO ; the 
an 


but 

Hays an elegant leity; and ſhews that ſhe is 

bor fand of rillany but of a ; 75 
ut 


to be adorned with 
es "fo 
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_ Sophia has natural abiligesz he is ſenſible of this 
advantage, and has not negl 2 15 , -4p-4 
had an opportunity of uſing a great deal of art to 


improye thoſe abilities, ſbe.,is ſatisfied with a 
her agreeable voice to ſing. true and in taſte; with, 
exerciſing her. little feet to move lightly, and with 
race; or to cuttſy in any ſituation, without con- 
1 or aukwardneſs. Yet ſne has had no ſing- 
ing- maſter except her father; no one to each her 
to dance but her mother: an organiſt in the neigh · 
bourhood has 25 her ſome leſſons to accompany 
upon the harpſichord, which ſhe has, ſince, improved, 
by herſelf... At firſt ſhe only thought of diſplaying 
her hand to advantage on thoſe black ſpots; hut 
afterwards ſhe found that . the ſound, of the harp: 
ſichord [ſweetened the tone of her voice, and by 
degrees ſhe became ſenſible of the beauties of, har- 
mony; at length, as ſhe grew up, ſhe began to feel 
the charms of expreſſion, and to be in love with 
muſic. But this is more owing to taſte than abi- 
lity K for ſhe cannot make out a ſingle air in a muſic 
boo | 


What Sophia underſtands beſt, and has be moſt 
carefully taught, are the different ſorts of work, ſuit- 
able to her ſex, and even thoſe which are not at preſent 
in uſe, ſuch as to cut out and make her own, gowns, 
—.8 is 7 kind of 1 but * TH 

and performs with pleaſure; yet the-emplay: 
ment ſhe prefers to all other, is that of making lace, 
| becauſe there is none that gives a more agreeable at: 
titude to her perſon, or in which her fingers are em- 
ployed with more grace and dexterity. She has like 
wiſe applied herſelf. to all che particular branches of 
domeſtic economy. She un ds cooking and the. 
buttery,” and knows the price and quality of provi- 
ſions; ſhe can keep a very well, an Ale 
e 


% 


houſekeeper to her father. : Formed to be herſelf 
mother of a family, by managing her father 8 ho 


the 
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is that of a daughter, and at 
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be learns to'UifeR her own 5 he is "capable of ſup- 
lying the” different offices of menial ſervants, a. 
Kr pleaſure. No one knows how to 
cee K. without having firft hearnt to 
obey; 7 inciple on which her mother em- 
ploys as 100 8 8 her conſiderations do — 
extend to that diſtance. ' Her firſt and princi 
reſent K is t 
one ſhe thinks of fulfilling. Her ſole view is ow 41 
tend her mother, and to caſe her of a part of her 
care: It is true, however, that ſhe does not diſch 
all her duties with equal pleaſure. For inſtance, 
though ſhe is a little greedy, ſhe is not fond of 
2 5 the culinary detail has ſomewhat diſguſting 
co her; 'becauſe ſhe never finds it conſiſtent wi 
cleanlineſs. In this reſpect ſhe is extremely delicate, 
and her delicacy being carried to exceſs, is become 
one of her imperfeclions; ſhe had rather let all the 
dinner tumble into the fire, than have her ruffle 
ſpotted. For this very reaſon ſhe never would look 
after the garden. She thinks ſhe ſhould get dirt 
among the grounds; and as ſoon as ſhe eſpies a 
5": aa ſhe imagines herſelf offended with Its 
e 


This defect ſhe owes to her cher inter eri 


According to that lady, one of the principal 
duties of : woman Eleni it is a ae th 
indiſpenſable obligation, impoſed by nature herſelf. 
There" cannot be à more diſagreeable object in the 
world than a lattern ; and the huſband who diſſikes 
ſuch a creature, is neyer to blame. The mother 
bas preached up this duty to her daughter, ever 
ſitice the was à child; and has infiſted upon ſuch à 
2 neatneſs in her perſon, in her clothes, her 

apartment, her work and toilette, that all theſe mi- 

teneſſes becoming habitual, take up a very con- 
kerle part of her time, and even influence the 
reſt; 10"thar pris ſhe is about, to do it = 
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in br cond ares ebnen, 
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rained del; 


an. idle. Appar ol ths nearby 


has it made way for the refinements N 5 | 


other water, but that of river or fountain, has LAY 
entered ner apartment: ſhe knows no ner FE Ve 
than that of flowers; and never will her 


ſmell. any thing more fragrant than her b In 


ſhort, her attention to external decoration, does not 
male her forget that ſhe, owes her life and her ae 
to nobler cares: ſhe either knows not, or ſcorns th at 
exceſlive cleanlineis of body, which, ſtains the foul: 
Sophia is more than neat, ſhe. is pure and unſpotted. 
I mentioned a while ago, that Sophy was greedy. 


She was ſo naturally, but ſhe. is grown temperate 


from habit, and now. ſhe is ſuch from a principle of 


virtue. It is not with 9 as Ka Dok ES 
may govern to a certain degree by the princip 
gluttony. This is an n of too bad conſe- 
| 47 to the ſex, to ſuffer their indulging it. When 
by was 3 little girl, ſhe, often went by herſelf i0- 
r mamma's apartment, hut did not always come 
1 ſo chat her fidelity in regard to 
| ſweet-meats and ſugar- N 

Her mother — ed her, not repti- 
manded but nated her for it, by 79 — ber j 
faſt, At, . ſhe contrived to 2 lp 


{ſweet-meats were bad for en, That We, 
much feeding ſpoiled the hus 5 Sopby 
teformed; upon coming ed other 
taſtes, which have — —— . . ſen- 
ſuality. In women as in men, a8 ſoon the. heart 


grows ſuſceptible 0 an, Ry ceaſes to be 
— 


minant vice. "4 
culiar taſte of her own. | 6 nd of m 

be + and ſweet things; be pcs d cakes, 
_ and deſſerts, but eats. very te oy meat; never 
taſted any wine, ner 15 ſtrong quo. As for iy 
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the obſt 


her mother took care to check 
too ſudden a change ſhould denote the eritical pe- 
riod, when nature points out a graver behaviour. 
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ſex being. 


ſex being leſs laborious than ours, requires: leſs re-. 
crulting.” 'She likes every thing that is good, and 
knows How to partake of it; but on the other hand, 
ſhe can alſo accommodate her taſte to leſs 


5 ia has a ſprig fancy, without being bril- 


liant; the” has folidiry of underſtanding, without 
being profound; her wit is not ſpoken of in com- 

any; becauſe no body finds ſhe has a or leſſer 
age than himſelf She has always enough to 
be "agreeable to thoſe with whom ſhe converſes z 
though it be not improved, according to the 
idea we have of the culture of a woman's mind. For 


hers is not formed by reading, but by the converſa- 


tion of her 


ts, by her own reflection, and by 
; ons ſhe has made, in what little ſhe has 
ſeen of the world. Sophia is naturally chearful; in 
her infancy ſhe was a romping girl, but by degrees 
flighty airs, leſt 


She therefore was grown baſhful and reſerved, even 
before her time; and now the period is arrived, it is 
much eaſier for her to retain preſent carriage, 


than it would have been to aſſume it all at once, 


without affigning a motive for ſo extraordinary a 
change. It is very entertaining to ſee how ſhe ſome- 
times breaks out into little ſallies of youthful vivacity, 
from a remainder of her former habit; then recoll 
ing herſelf, ſhe ſuddenly ſtops ſhort, and caſting down 
her eyes, her cheeks glow with a virgin bluſh. The 
intermediate ſpace, between the two 
and yourh, muſt ily partake a little of each. 
| We has too great 


fect ec 
neſs, that thi 
others; it is herſelf only ſhe hurts. Say but a word 


8 of i 


a ſenſibility to e a per- 
juality of temper; but ſhe much ſweet- 
lat this ſenſibihty cannot be very troubleſome to 


R 4 to 
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affendl het ſhe wilb not pout, but het boſom will 
und ſne will endea our to retire, in order to 
ine vent to her tears. In the midſt of Aae 
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let her father or mother call her back, ſhe m 
returns to laugh and play, wiping: her eyes as:qu 
* ng N N nN to ſtifle} e. 
neis. ; 2 
5 3 is. ſhe intirely free! from: e Her 
temper, when worked up too high, degenerates in- 
to mutiny, and then ſhe is apt to forget herſelf. But 
let her have time to reflect, and her manner of re- 
pairing the offence will give her, in ſome meaſure, 
a new degree of merit. If ſhe is chaſtiſed, ſhe is 
docile and ſubmiſſive, and you ve that her 
ham proceeds leſs from her puniſhment, than from 
her fault. If no notice is taken of it, ſhe will be 
ſure to repair the miſtake of herſelf, but with ſo 
much frankneſs, and ſo. good a grace, that it is im- 
poſſible to behold her with rancour. She is ready 
to aſl pardon of the loweſt domeſtic, withqur: feel- 
ing che leaſt uneaſineſs from ſueh ſubmiſſion; and as 
7 ſhe is forgiven, by her chearful countenance 
mne plainly ſhews how greatly. her heart is caſed. In a 
word. ſnhe bears the wrongs of others with patience, 
rand with: pleaſure repairs her o- ] n. is the 
-anilable- diſpoſition of her ſex, before we ſpoil it. 
Woman is framed to yield to man, and even to 
bear with his injuſtice; but you can never make 
boys ſo ſubmiſſive. Their minds are ſhocked with 
the notion of injuſtice, and nature 4 not dee them 
Ada. patient temper. : 10 i Teed 
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— is not without evlizion,: but a — 
aodþtent wich reaſon, and of great ſimplicity; a 
religion containing very few dogmas, and fewer 
ꝓtactices of de votlon: unacquainted with any efſen- 


ual practice, that of moral duty, the de votes 


1 her 
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her whole life to the ſervice of God, hy doing 
good ro mankind. Her parents, 2 inſtruction 
they have given her on this ſubject, have 


accuſtomed 
het ta reuerent ſubmiſſion, always ſaying to her. 
Child, theſe matters are above your capacity z/ 
your huſband will inform you of them in proper 
6 * time.” Ec 12. 5 reſt, inſtead of long diſcourſes 


by thr they are ſatisfied with 
a — and this is deeply een her 
* in love with virtue. which in me become 
her chief purſuit She loves it, becauſe there- is no- 
thing ſo beautiful; ſhe loves it, becauſe, it is that 
which conſtitutes the glory of a woman, and ſeems 
almoſt to raiſe her to an inequality with the hea 
ſpirits; ſhe, loves it, as the only road to true ha 
nels, while ſhe ſees nothing bur miſery, contempt, and 
neminy, intailed upon a diſhoneſt woman; in 
mu ſhe loves it, as the favourite object of her wor- 
thy father, and of her tender affectionate mother z/who 
not content with their own ' virtues, are deſirous of 
deing bleſſed wich hers ; as on the other hand, her 
chief delight is the hope of contributing to their hap- 
-pineſs. iments of ſuch dignity inſpire her with 
an enthuſiaſm that elevates the ſoul, and keeps all her 
inclinations in conſtant ſubjection. Sophia will be 
chaſte and virtuous to her laſt gaſp ; ſhe has vowed 
it from the bottom of her heart; and at the time ſhe 
made this vow, ſhe was ſenſible of the whole weight 
of the obligation; ſhe vowed it when ſhe ought to 
have revoked the engagement, had her paſſions been 
formed to triumph over her virtue. 
Sophia has not the good fortune of being an ami- 
able woman, according to the French taſte z a woman 
| for inſtance of a cold conſtitution, and only acti m 
. through vanity; ſollicitous rather to 
than to pleaſe; and fonder of amuſement than of 
real ſatisfaction. Nothing but the neceſſity of lov- 


ing makes her uneaſy; thi diſturbs her hear * 


AN ESS AY 
ws Wage e fl ic enterainments ſhe hes | 
net; wanton So, are no 
1 . inſtcad « trading diſguſt of 
1 * the ſeeks it; there ſhe thinks of him h 1s 
w make her reliſh it; every indifferent perſon is trou- 
bleſome'to- her; ſhe wants no. court or ring of ad- 
Mifers, but à lover; ſhe had rather be agreeable to 
one man of honour, and agreeable to him for ever, 
n ar cry, 
Which may be laviſhed on you to-day, an to-morrow 
bs into mockery and deriſion. 
judgment of women ripens Cover than that 
of ben! a8 Ide are obliged to act upon the defenſiye 
almoſt from their — wn „and — * ei 
depoſit extremely difficult to preſerve, rſe 
muſt de ſooner ted with the Mal go 
1 3 evil. 5 being forward in every thing 
her conſtitution, her dgment is ſooner formed thin 
chat of o ther g n, her ke er In all this there js no- 
thin een J maturi is not e 
Ks. wry xi 70 7 WF? 
Sophia is well acquainted with the duties and privi- 
Foy both of her ſex and ours. She knows the fail- 
hgs of men, and the vices of women; ſhe is ſenſible 
"all of their good qualities and contrary virtues, and 
are all imprinted in the bottom of her heart, It 
| "BY 1pofible to have a higher idea of a virtuous wo- 
man, than that which ſhe has formed, yet ſhe is no 
_ way daunted by this idea; the thinks with com 4 
 exticy of a man of honour, of a mart of merit ; ſhe 
"the is formed for that man, that ſhe'is worthy of him, 
and that ſhe alone is capable of returning him the 
appineſs which ſhe expects to receive at his hands; 
5 the is ſure ſhe ſhall know him; the only buſineſs is to 
find him —_ 

The fair are the natural judges of the merit of men, 
*% we are of theirs; 5 this is a mutual rivileęe e, of 
- which neither ſex is ignorant. Sophia ſenſible of 

1 9 — exerts it, but with A miodeſty ad 
a 
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| 11 5 it is that Sophia keeps wi 


thoſe. 
"hey th bv 0 got e ey 
- "Sophia is bur little acquaint with the Ko 
Td, 8 MCP 
1 | tion 
; . i ber $1 poojr ty 


. To a common I 


Plain, T thas 


As for real ſervice, ſhe lets her heart expreſs it, 


E an old fellow of faxty, 


> The a a ways 2 ks 

tiom, and eſpecially if — e 

that the cauſe of their being ſo 

ing ſo much about their own fex.; but %p 
fine themſelves to ours, they are e 


ot 


ae 


regard to women, 


bonour ſhe . papa gy and as for 


is poſſeſſed of a politeneſs age 16. Pl 

politeneſs not [pan aan to forms, nor Nor e to 

i chun * I on way, but 
mer in à deſire to Whic 

{a ſure of Joi doing. She knows 15 


not cere» - 
monious fortus of 1 ſhe invent any 
ingenious complimen Re the js 
very much obliged, that you e ry -Roulu 


at you ſhould not take . much trouble, &c. much 
does ſhe think of giving another turn to thoſe 
or eſtabliſhed form 


ſhe. anſwers wi 
pl ant you ;, but this ſimple phraſe from her 
outh, is equivalent to the fineſt from another. 


there you never meet with an empty compliment. 
never would ſubmit to the N. French grimaces, 
as for inſtance, to be wal out of one room into 


who ſhe thinks has 
n for aſſiſtance himſelf. When en 
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never men 
but to ſay all the ſhe knows arp ang? t*4 4 


a curtly, or with a 
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aft ſeented with'perfirhs, offers this ridiculous piece of 
| ſervice, ſhe leaves the officious gentleman on iſe ſtair. 
Ei, and boultites in two leaps into the room. faying, 

il is not lame. Though the is not tall in ſtätus, 
: yer the never would have high heels to her ſhoes ; Her 


e iþ do without them > => 
de not only behaves with becoming ſilence and fe- 
pet inthe company of women, but even before mar- 


ed men, or thoſe who are a great deal older than her- 
ff; the riever accepts a place above them, but 
merely to ſhew her obedience ; and ſhe reſumes her 
own at the bottom of the room whenever ſhe” can: 
Tor the knows that the privileges of age precede thoſe 
of the ſex, from a ſuppoſed ſuperiority of wiſdom, 
which * all things ought to be held in honour 
an re ſpe ba | "Ny | #000 te OY” 
In ea with young perſons of her own age, it is 
quite another thing; ſhe requires a different cartiage, 
to awe them into reverence; and ſhe knows how to 
aſſume it, without loſing that modeſt air ſo ſuitable 
to her character. If they are humble and diſcreet, ſhe 
behaves towards them with that amiable'familiariry, 
with which young people are wont to converſe; their | 
little innocent chat will be on trifling magters, but al- 
Wh decent; if they grow ſerious, ſhe is then for talk- 


ing on uſeful ſubzects; if they are inſipid and nohfer- 
feat, ſhe quickly puts a ſtop to them for ſhe has an 
utter contempt for all the little Jargon of gallantry, as 
very offenſive to every woman of ſenſe. She knows. 
fall well, that the man ſhe is in ſearch of, has no ſuch 
laßgdage; and never, if ſhe can help it, will ſhe bear to 
hear fröm another, what is unbecoming the perſon, 
whbſe*charatter is ſo deeply impreſſed in her mind. 
The high opinion ſhe has of the privileges of her ſex; 
the noble pride ariſing from the purity of her fenti- 
ments; the virtuous energy which pe feels within her- 
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ſelf, and which renders her reſpectable even in het own. 
ee e her with indignation againſt thoſ whin- |, 


| amuſe 


ing freches, wick which 
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amuſe the ladies... 3+ tom eee 


ments with, Parent an With an irogucal ap- 
ule whic 5 certs Rh of WUD AO 
Og wh ch be doe e leaſt gf "4 


a fag. PAI, x 125 234 heap o 950 
pt 5 . wit in commendation of hers, extols 
4 0 graceful air, and expatiates onthe happi- 

P peat her, Sophy is a girl that would inter- 

115 his, harangue, and ſay to him very po- 
a "Sy, I am 5 5 I 
1 915 if we have nothing more "On 
« to $4, of, I believe it would be right to put 
«9 our converſation. Upon this ſhe e 
fine gurtſy, and in an inſtant retires to another 115 4 
the, room. I would fain know of ur agreeable las. 
dies, whether any of them would Mey it an eaſy mat · 
by, to give luch an ingenious turn to a nonſenſical 

courſe. . 

Not but that 3 is very fond of being commend- 
ed, provi vided it be in earneſt, and ſhe believes the per: 
ſon, really thinks all the good of her that he 2 4 To 
appear affected with her merit, a perſon mult have 
ſome himſelf. An homage founded in eſteem, is. 
agreeable to the dignity of her heart; but ſhe is lure 
to give a deaf ear to the fuſtian of gallants ; ſhe was, 
not 0 75 to practiſe the little arts of a 


every ee ike a girl of twenty, Sophia, thou 
15 is only fifteen, will not be treated as a child 
her er No ſooner will they perceive the 


any. progreſs, th endeavour to provide againſt 


it; they will tal. to her in affectionate, but rational 
terms. Tender and ſenſible diſcourſcs are adapted 10 


ber age and, temper of mind. Should her charaftes. 
be ſuch as I imagine it, why ſhould not her father ar. 
dreſs. her nearly in the following manner: 

* You, are now, Sophy, grown up to woman's! 


A 1 and you are not always to e Ge 100 


know thoſe things, much, 


ſtage dancer. 
Sq greatly improved in her judgment, and formed 


of Jen Ran; et than before it makes 


288 will the mige of our life, pad 1 5 5 
8 of opt old age; . 
2 the world is not wanti in men who have a larger 
„ ſhare of-it than you ; Ther ar non who onght 
15 not. . e e "x honour bo adn i * 
ringe; but there are many whom it would. ou 
% honour to obtain. A the latter, the cl ps 
«©: t6 find out one ſuitable to your age and ſtation, to 
10 E and to i. uainted wich him... £ 
Mes happin marri depends on 
* many relations, or points of ere that it is 
4 4 f0 to expect they ſhould cide. We muſt 
& brit of all make ſure of the moſt important; when 
the others happen to meet, ſo much the better; 
« when they ate wanting, they muſt be overlooked. 
« Com eee is not up te aug! pay pon earth; 
greateſt of misfortunes, and what we have 
WF * our power to avoid, e 


our own fault. 

= relations, ſome are natural, others inſtituted 
«1 man, and others depending on opinion only. 
he parents are judges of the two latter, but the 

« children only of the former. In marriages made 
| the guete o ts, Macy — them- 
« {elves intirely A relations. as ate either inſti- 
e tuted or founded in opinion; it is got à marriage 
ue of perſons, but of ranks and eſtates. But all this 


* 1 ſuſceptible of alteration z the perſons alone con- 
-6C tinue 
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t tinue al way s the ſame, and in | places, — 
bern N Wouly perſonal re 4 
ä 


«« ble of conſtituting the happineſs or 0 
„ marriage. 
a good fortune ; theſe were the only 23 


14 Your mother was a woman of f 
BY. free e wana as wed. 1 
Have loſt my eſtate, n being for- 
65 by her family, e eee 
„ öf noble parentage? Under our misfottunes, che 
4 union of our hearts was ever a conſolation 0 U 
the conformity of our taſte made us chuſe this re- 
treat; here we live happy in the midſt of 
4 "and each is to the other inſtead of all. is our 
«common treaſure ; we bleſs heaven for havin given 
us that, and for having deprived us of all the telf 
* You ſee, my child, whither providence has con- 
« ducted us. "The relations of conveniency, - which 
« e coolifh If theſe witch be de 
« preſent conſiſts in which at that 
1 — 1 r 
4 It is the buſineſs of man and woman to chuſe for 

** themſelves. Mutual inclination ought to be the firit 
tie; —— — 
for as their principal duty, when thing 
ther, is to love each other, and love a thin Ho 
. does not depend on ourſelves ; ewes * 

<« implies another, which is to begin with loving 44 
«- fore we tie the matrimonial knot. This is the law 
* of nature, which nothing can a te: they who 
s haye reſtricted it with ſo many civil laws, ſeem to 
have directed their view rather to the appearance 7 
« order, than to the felicity of the married ſtate, or 
* the morals of the people. You ſee, my Sophy. 
e ate not preaching a difficult doctrine to you 18 
only tends to render you miſtreſs of your own per- 
bay... and to ake-w depend gn you forthe che, 
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| rd EK: 
3 5 che acc 
«6 _ryous woman; neither is your pe 
have no #1 fat ou 1 thoſe 
which are moſt eh yo of efteem, but hot 
"thoſe which are moſt valued in Ta eye of che World. 
Bo not therefore aſpire higher than you can at- 
«tain; but regulate your ambition, not by y duf own, 
8 judgment bor ours, but by public opinich. If be. 
4 ee, in cotifideration were no more than merit 
al to your own, I T know not what bounds I 
4 a preſcribe to your expectations; hut by ho, 
; "Means would 1 have you raiſe them higher than” 
« you ir fortine, which you are to remember is vet N. 
4 inganſidef able. Though a man worthy of your 
«"FeQtion may not conſider this inequality as an obſta- 
«" cle ie marriage, you ought in that caſe to do what, 
«he Will vöt do: Sophy ſhould imitate her Woher. 
«, and enter only into 4 family chat thinks itſekf do. 
0 gnoured by her alliance. You have not beheld our 
4 gpulence; you were born during our poverty 
| 3 contributed to render it eaſy to us, 180 12 
« Hye partaken of it without repining. Follow m in 


« a a& 2 _ _ * 


«advice; Sophy, do not ſeek for that wealth, whic 
4 we bleſs heaven for taking from us; ſince we rieve 
«© raſted happineſs, till we were diſencumbered of "que, 
e ches. 
od are too lovely, Sophy, not to be er 
«to fotnebody z neit jer is your poverty 1 8700 
«© that you nee be a burden to Me Man. 
ill be courted, and perhaps by people we mn 
«©: Felepving. of your perſon, © Were "hey to to tx 125 
«themſelves 15 their 1 71 e bhp 2 5 
41 Proper value on them, and wou not 8 
e ved by thelr external ee a Bo 3 
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medy. -T he molt dangerous of 
| only one that reaſon is incapable 
of avoiding, is that of your own paſſions ; ſhould 


your very. error would be 
you came to ſee it, you 
zuld n to leave it. - It is to Sophy's rea- 
ſon, not to the inclinations of her heart, that we 
reſign her. So as ſhe remains cool and den- 
« berate, let her be own judge, but whenever 
« ſhe falls in love, let her put once more un 
« der the guidance of her mother. *4 
I propoſe an t betwixt us, which will 


_< convince-you of our eſteem, and reſtore the natu- 


« ral order. Parents are apt to chuſe a huſband for - 
« their daugh 

This is the cuſtom : but we intend to behave 
* ina very di t manner; you ſhall chuſe, and we 
ne to be conſulted. Exert your right, So * exert 
« it freely, but with diſcretion. The ſpout: at ſuits 
«« you, ought to be your choice, not ours; but it is 
« our buſineſs to judge, whether you are miſtaken or 
not, in regard to points of agreement, and whether, 
« even without knowing it, you are not acting coun- 
ter to your own deſign. Birth, eſtate, rank, opinion, 
Sg oy od Ee 
* honeſt man, w you approve, and whoſe 
A temper ſuits you, i du bac he will in other fe- 
* gend "= accepthim for ” ſon- in- . His for- 
Vor. 


ter, and conſult her only for form ſake. 


— . —4 
utterance: 
pal in her heart, 


| Nod MS chere be 


5 any conſiclerable time. I affirm 
8 — oe, knowledge, her taſte and. de- 
licacy, ially the principles in which ſhe bas 
1 bred up f L . form ſuch a.coun- 
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— \ the libe ſhe bas received, 
ires her with a new beben of ſence 
e texture of 
8 

mud, ſhe has moreover the 
255 e ee e 
en in 8 
e e the lacks of tha — 4 [frog 
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E et coyote Duh te wt? 
fiaſtic wartith; "with with the love of nue is ca- 


of idfpiring the foul; nor that elaſtic force it 
wichin itfelf, whenever it ig defirous of 


people, to whom every lag e dpprarg 
chimerical; and who have fuch low and grovelling 


folly of virtue is — 
N | eo tell them, 


per Fort) a that I 5 


re, W e 
ence, and that her Joſs is tilt amented by 


ty ſhould this hinder 
the _—_ of a datmfſe] who bore 


— of he ur 4 
Hine (ide attriburing to Sophia, had morcover ſo. 
a to r in every other teſpect, that 
might well deſerve this name, and 1 leave her 
poſſeſſion of it. rn 
related, ber father and mother judging 
chem | 
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brought her acquainted 
wed ber the world, or 
ut of her; for Sophia 
all thjs noiſe and buſtle. 


orien... of their, 
TR of pn 2 
have no ſort of en, 


e ke mbar r 
1 oy. MT To 


lated time. 
Rad the reſumed ber 


it was obſerved, * 
tions were ſtill che ſame, her 
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home, when | 
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265 _—_ er 
e did e chuſe bunden g but 
ö Dii he ſbr new was in her own 
and whatever choice h mage, it wu furely 
confirmed; face ſhe 'could®thake none inconſiſtent 
vit honor? She had been ſent up to town, where 
ſhe had not thought proper to abide ; ſeveral mutehes 
had. been to her, and, ſhe had rejected them 
a. What then did ſhe wait for 4. What it ſhe ex- 
pected ? How ſtrange acootradidtion in her behaviour 
OT IRE ITED 
ty 2 Y " ITantyy” 
25 have ſoon been made: but a maſter. * 
not fo eaſy, to kx, upon. end Gnce thoſe vg choices 


be ſe it is e to Wait dun a 
9 * days 40 awayt befort {the 
is able to find 6 man with whom ſhe would chaſe 20 
ee ber gays This was che ſitustion of Sophia: 

wented u Joyer.j; but.this Jover was to be her huf- 
band, and ſuch vert the diſpoſitions which ſhe re- 
quired in bers, that ane was almott as diſbrult to find 
as the other. All thoſe young fellows who mud ſo 
wt had no 7 ſyited her 


: 


; gov ber an ipvineible difike to them all 'She 
would fait have s'man, and ſhe ſaw nothing but apes: 
ther was in ſearch of one chat bed a foul, «nd end 
. fot r RA 465 eier Eh NN Tay” 

ae I. fad ſhe to ber rhocher f 1 
= ect of — and enn meet with none to 
Pleaſe me. My heart reyes every one of tliwſe vhꝭ 
m ſanſes J ſco npt one who dey potexcite, 
and at the me time repreſs, deſires 2 "inclination 
withoin- eſteem, is never - Ah + that:is not 
the,place to find the man your: Sophy wants N 
cellent model is deeply engraven on her mind. 
can love nene but him ; r 
W can ſhe partale * 
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hed 


abe ulli Did not — 
5 151 hou, fault if 1 ahora clara; 


12 34 want not a pri 1 
t look 43 * I am f it is 1 
ts, bil op would. "ow a perſon. that reſem · | 


; "and why ſhould pot this perſon exiſt, 
&\- | Sho have a heart ſo a 
e flander on humanity, us to think 
able eee man is a mer chimera. : 
r 


a ll, and ee 


Pc 1 have already beheldy.. 
1 fl never meet with an) ſuch per · 
1 , mother!. mother! why did you - draw: tuo 
ZI picture of virtue ? If I can love no other ab- 
jeck But that, it is not I, but you, that are to blame. 
Shall I continue this melancholy narrative down 
to its cataſtrophe ? Shall I mention the long debates 
that preceded it ? Shall I repreſent an impatient mo- 
ther changing her careſſes into ſeverity ? Shall I ex- 
hibit a provoked father, forgetting his former en- 
+ on and trea in an the moſt virtuous of all 
4 2 mad- woman? Shall I at 
e length 
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me is, that while the ſocial ate dif. 
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eigen dick chow alliance, — lie 
withbrheir wives, are obliged, ir is mid, to the 
bed at che feet. at 


A e tht may of wy een, ea 


. which the woman — moſt 4 1 
But when ſhe is deaf to the volee of the chief, he 
ſhe od fain uſurp his right, and command in ber 


5 * way, Hager. op} 6 ſcandal, and 


— then for hi chufe amon 4 

le remains m to his 
or his inferiors z and I am apt TEES 
reſtrition to be made in wo the latter for it 

is difleulr- t — um of the 
2 man the 
of hondur. Nor Are 
ver tobe few of ber) ud talked the — 
even" cheir vices ay Juwful. © tu 2319 
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gs tene! a maid al her * 
2 there none but men a eaſe | in therworld; 


e confieraions, comes. that, of 
he that makes an im 
he laſt chat ooh. to be regarded; yer 
; nat. 75 $4 excluded from the account.” 
oh in A opinion, what one 00g he rather 

av eek in marriage. Beauty $ 
A adn end of ſix weeks, it is n 
all co the poſſeſſor; yet while it laſts, it is produces 
dye of uneaſineſs and trouble. Unleſs a beautiful 
rp is an angel, her huſband muſt be a very un- 
happy * z and were ſhe even poſſeſſed of angelic 
virtues, how can ſhe prevent him from being in- 
tly, encompaſſed with enemies? If extreme 
&formty were not diſguſtful to nature, I ſhould 
fer it to exceſſive beauty; for in a very little time, 
neither of them being much minded by the huſband, 
beauty becomes an inconveniency, and deformity an 
3 But a ſhocking deformity is one 
teſt misfortunes that can happen to a man: the 


inſtead of Aer continually. increaſes: 
is converted at length into hatred. Such a mar- 
ep 8. bell vpon upon earth; and a man and woman 
1 al cin be dead, than united in that manner. 


hings, not even excepting beauty, be con- 
* OT mediocrity. An le figure, which 
Ks no love but benevolence, deſerves the prefe- 
rence: ſuch a form is no way pet 'al to he huſ-, 
bang: —— the conveniency attending it, redounds to 
their mutual advantage. The graceful qualities do 
ngt fade like beauty; they are long lived, and con- 
tigually recruiting; a woman of virtue and of a pleaſing. 
behaviour; will be as acceptable to her huſband, after 
5 Hatriage of. chirty years, as the very firſt day. 
Nan, . . * W £8 E 
r ait. . nk 2 
ee e Theſe 


choice in favour of Sophia. 
well as he, ſhe is formed rather for bim thai for any 
: ſhe. is the woman fit for ſuctra/man. 
his equal by birth and merit, his inferior 
ia does not charm you at 1 aul 
eh, but day ſhe acquires new graces. a 
F ment operates only by degrees, the 


does not diſplay it but in private convetſe, and her 
huſband wi E ors e of N $006 day boy 


Uying. Her education has been neither over delicate, 
nor neglected, ſhe has taſte without ſtudy, abilities 
Que art, judgment without learning. She is 
void of knowledge, but her mind is we 
gun, ms nw owing Ge y ma- 
ure only waits for ſowing the grain, to pro- 
duce good fruit. She — read any other 
but Barreme*, and Telemachus, who. accidental 
fell into her hands: but is it poſſible for a 
capable of canceivin $4. pail paſſion for Telemachus, to 
— an inſenſible 3 or an indelicate mind? 
O lovely ignorant fair! H 2 the man whom hei- 
ven has deſigned to inſtru er! She will not be 
her huſband's tutor, but his diſciple ; inſtead af de- 
fring to ſubje& him to her 81 and inclinations, 
the will enter into his. Such a wife be better 
and more ſuitable by far to him, than if her head 
were filled with 1 daes lumber; he will have the 
| Pleaſure of teaching her every thing we Mya 
now time they ſhould ſee one another; let 
deavoux to bring them pagether- 6 
Pear and toctincholy, e ſer out 1205 
That ſeat of noiſe and manage cold 
center. Emilius turns a 
great city, and fays with ſome 8 Al th 
many days have 1 loſt in this idle inquiry? The idol 


e Francis Barreme was & famous comptint ; Re js the de 
of ſeveral treatiſes on arithmetic, which are ns 


| IO. — age the Tranſlator. " 


Were now entered upon our expedition, like true 

knights errant ; not indeed in ſearch of adventures, 

but, on the contrary, endeavouring to avoid them, by 

Ty. 4 r 
roes, mes 


creeping on | 
my method, have entered -into the 
ſpirit of it: ine he will 
—— — reigning cuſtoms, _ 
, my companion and myſelf pent up 
* a poſt-chaiſe, drawn with —— velo- 
city, without making any obſervation on the coun- 
try, rendering of no value to us the interval from 


rity of our motion 


ing, with regret — tho intermediate ſpace: 
this man would be glad to-morrow were come, an- 
- wiſheF for next month, another for ten years 
hence; no body chuſes to live to-day; not ohe is 
dontent with the - preſent minute, they all find 
u pace too flow. When they complain, there- 
fore,” chat, time runs on with too rapid a 
W inn 
| T 2 
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have it in their power to increaſe its rapidity. 
They would be glad to employ r 
waſting away their whole life; and perhaps there is 
not — win would not reduce his years to a 
few hours, could he but at ee te thoſe 
that are a burden to him, and gratify his impatience, 
by obliterating thoſe that ſeparate him from a deſired 
moment. Such a man conſumes one half of his life 
in driving from Paris to Verſailles, from Verſailles 
to Paris, from town to country, and from country to 
town, and from one quarter of the town to another, 
who would be very much puzzled to know what he 
ſhould. do with himſelf, had he not found out this 
ſecret of Killing cime; who neglects his affairs at 
home, in order to cut out buſineſs for himſelf abroad; 
who fancies he gains the overplus of time which he 
ſpends in this manner, and which he would not 
know, otherwiſe how to employ ; or elſe who hurries 
away merely for the pleaſure of the motion, and 
comes up poſt to town, only to return poſt into the 
country. Mortals, will you never ceaſe to calum- 
niate nature? Why do you complain of the brevity 
of life, ſince it is not yet ſhort enough to anſwer 
your wiſhes? Were there but one among you all, 
who knew how to be ſo temperate in his bes, 4s 
never to wiſh that his hours would paſs with greater 
rapidity, ſuch a man would never. think the time 
too ſhort. To live and to enjoy, would be to him 
the ſame thing; and were he to die young, be 
would depart this life content with the fullneſs of 
oO: TIO. DC | 
Were my. method of education to be attended 
with no other advantage than this, it would deſerve | 
the preference to any other. I have not trained 
Egmilius either to deſire or to wait, but to enjoy; and 
whenever he carries his deſires beyond the 9 
moment, his ardour is not ſo impetuous, as to be diſ- 
turbed with the ſlow progreſſion of time. He not only 
will. enjoy the pleaſure of deſiring, but likewiſe * 


— 
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of moving towards the deſired object; and his paſ- 


© fions are always ſo moderate, that he is more eaſy, 
in his preſent ſituation, than anxious about any fu- 
ture ſettlement. OWE, 


We do not therefore proceed on our journey like 
couners, but 48 travellers. We not only think of 


the two extremes of our journey, but likewife of 
the intermediate ſpace. Even the journey itſelf 
affords us pleaſure, We do not perform it in a 
_ gloomy manner, impriſoned as it were in a cloſe 
cage; nor do we travel with the luxury and indolence 
of w 


omen. We do not deprive ourſelves of the freſh 
air, nor of the proſpect of the ſeveral objects around 


us, nor of the conveniency of 1 them 


at our caſe whenever we have a mind. 
never was in a poſt-chaiſe in his life, he ſeldom, 


milius 


rides poſt, unleſs he has buſineſs that requires ex- 


| 8 But what buſineſs can he have, to be in 
10 


Sh 
No, for this is alſo emoying life. 


reat a hurry? None but that of enjoying life. 
T add that of doing good, when in his power? 


I apprehend but one manner of travelling more 
agreeable, than that of riding on horſeback ; namely 


walking. You ſet out at your own time, you ſtop 
whenever you pleaſe, you uſe as much and as little 
exerciſe as you have a mind. You ſurvey the coun- 
try; you turn to the right and to the left; you exa- 
mine every thing that p 

at every point of view. If you 
_ kirt along it; if a thicket, you refreſh yourſelf 
under a ſhade; if a grotto, you viſit it; if a quarry, 


eaſes your y of, and you ſtop 


a river, you 


you inquire into the, minerals. Wherever you have 
fancy, you ſit down and reſt; there you tarry as long 
as you pleaſe, and when you are refreſhed, you de- 
art. You are not confined to horſes, nor poſtilions. 
ou haye no occaſion to chuſe turnpike roads; you 


jog on wherever you can find a foot way; you fee all 
that a traveller is able to ſee; you are dependent on 
yourſelf only, and you enjoy all the liberty a man 1s 
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weather, and tired of being fo long in a loneſome 
place, then you may take horſe. If you are fa- 
tigued .. . . but Emilius is never ny ns he js 
ſtrong and robuſt, and what ſhould fatigue him? 
He is not at all in a hurry. If he tarries in a place, 
how can he be tired, when he always carries ſome 
amuſement about him? He ſteps into a tradelſman's 
ſhop, and goes to work 5 he exerciſes his arms, while 
his feet are taking reſt. 


To travel on foot, is followin the example. of 


Thales, Plato, and Pyt ras. I cannot conceive 
how a philoſopher ever reſolved to travel otherwiſe, 
or to Aude himſelf of the ſurvey of thoſe riches, 

which he tramples under his feet, and which the 
earth exhibits to his view with ſuch bounty and pro- 

fuſion. If you were fond of agriculture, ſhould 
not you be glad to be acquainted with ne OT 
produce of the countries you traverſe, of their 
manner of tilling the land? If you had a tafte for 
natural hiſtory, how could you paſs through a fail 
without examining it, or climb up a rock without 
breaking a bit off, or travel over mountains without 
looking for plants, or through a ſtony 3 
out ſcarching for foſſils? Your modern philoſophers 
ſtudy natural hiſtory in their cabinets ; they have their 
_cockle-ſhells and other nick-knacks; they know 
the names of many things, but have no idea of na- 
ture. Emilius has a cabinet much better furniſhed 
than that of crowned heads; it is the whole globe. 
Here every thing is in its right place: the natura- 
Tit who looks after it, has ranged the ſeveral objects 
in the moſt elegant order; d'Aubenton could not be 
more exact. | TO 2. 
_ How many different ſorts of pleaſure do we attain 
by that agreeable manner of travelling? Without 
teckoning the improvement of health, and chear- 
fulneſs of temper, I have ever obſerved, that people 
who travel in good ealy carriages, are either 4 


and 


* 


capable of enjoying. Should you be catched in bad 
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and penſive, or fretful and iſh in their diſpoſition; ' 
whereas a foot- traveller is always gay and perry, tad 
content with every thing, How his ſatis faction, 
when he comes to the end of his day's journey ! With 
-what appetite does he feaſt on Yours repaſt | With 
what pleaſure does he indulge himſelf at table! How 
Joundly does he ſleep in a bad bed! When you want 
only to get to your journey's end, you may take a 
ache, but if you deſign to travel, I would ad- 


viſe you to go on foot. 
a If Sophis is not forgor, before we have advanced 
leagues in the manner above mentioned, either I 
muſt be very unſkilful in my profeſſion, or Emilius 
very incurious ; for with ſo much elementary know- 
* it is hard but he ſhould be tempted to enrich 
his ſtock, Our curioſity riſes only in proportion to 
our inſtruction; Emilius knows juſt enough, to deſire 
to learn. de Secs 
In the mean time one object draws on another, and 
we are ſtill adyancing. At our firſt ſetting out, I 
declared that we were entering on a long journey, 
and had a very good pretenee for it; upon quitting 
Paris, we were to go in ſearch of a wife, to ſome di- 
ſtant part of the country. * EB. 
Aſter we had been out a few days, we wandered 
over hills and dales, and at length were fo bewildered, 
as not to be able to find our road. That did not fig- 
nify much; all roads are good enough for us, provi 
ed we arrive at our journey's end; but it is neceſſary 
to put up at ſome place of refreſhment, Wer 
preſſes. Luckily we met with a peaſant, who conduct- 
ed us to his cottage, where, with a very good appe- 
tite, we feaſted on his homely entertainment. Seein 
us ſo greatly fatigued, and ſo very hungry, he fa, 
If providence had been ſo kind as to conduct you 
to the other ſide of the hill, you would have been 
better entertained. . . . Tou would have met with 
peace and plenty. , .. . Such a charitable family.. 
Such good people: not that they have a better heart 
rl | 


39 - than 
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| 5 ge but they have more W inde 
that formerly they were a great deal richer 
ch 15 are at preſent; . thank God they do 
not want, and the whole country feels the ene of 
their ſaperfluiry. | 2 
At the mentioning of the word good aople. Emi: 
lius was highly delighted. My friend, ſaid he, look- 
ing at me in the face, let us direct our ſteps towards 
that houſe, the owners of which have the bleſſings of 
all the neighbourhood ; I ſhould be overjoyed to ſee 
them, perhaps they will be pleaſed to ſee us too, I am 
ſure they will give us a kind reception; it my will be 
of our party, we will be of theirs. . - 

After we had been directed to the houſe, we ſet; out, 
and wandered ſome time in the woods: a violent rain 
ſurpriſed us by the way, and retarded without ſtop- 

ping us. At length we found the road again, and to- 
Wards evening we reached the houſe, It was a plain 
epuntry ſeat, ſituated in the midſt of a hamlet, Where 
it made ſome appearance; we knocked at the door, 
and told the ſervant that we had loſt our way, and 
were in danger of being benighted, therefore ſhould 
be obliged to the maſter of that houſe for a night's 
accommodation. We were introduced to the gen- 
N who aſked us a few queſtions in a very 
lite manner: without acquainting him, with the 
jotive of our journey, we told him the occaſion 
os our coming that way. The gentleman. ſtill re- 
tained the ſagacity uſual to men 2 fortune, by which 
they quickly diſcern the quality of perſons by their 
outward deportment : thoſe who have moved in the 
upper ſphere: of life, are ſeldom miſtaken in this 
branch of knowledge; and upon the — of his 
' paſſport we were admitted. 
Me were ſhewn into a very ſmall, but neat conve- 
nient apartment, where a fire was lighted immediate- 
ly, and we found linen, cloaths, and every thing we 
- wanted. What! ſays Emilius quite ſurpriſed, one 
Foul imagine they expected us. Indeed the peaſant 
was 
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was, much in the right. What care, what goodneſs, 
what foreſight ! And for ſtrangers! One would think 
that we lived in Homer's time. Take notice of this, 
ſaid I to him, but do not be ſurpriſed ; wherever 
ſtrangers ſeldom reſort, they are welcome; nothing 
renders. a place more hoſpitable, than the infrequent 
neg of he: 1 * 4 the 1 of goof thor 
deſtroys itality. In Homer's days, le 
went 1 2 Which reaſon We where 
met with a kind reception. We perhaps are the only 
paſſengers that have appeared here 1 0 It does 
not ſignify, replies Emilius, even this is a circum- 
ſtance in their praiſe, to know 5 to > 2 com- 
„ and yet to give their $ 4 Cordial reception. 
wr. dye we Se cloaths, ol 
{elves to right, we waited again on the maſter of the. 
.houſe : he preſented us to his wife, who received us 
not only with politeneſs, but with great good- nature. 
The. honour: of her firſt glance was conferred on 
Emilius, A mother in her ſituation ſeldom beholds 
a young man enter her roof, without expreſſing ſome 
inquietude, or at leaſt curiolity, | — 
2 was forwarded upon our account. En- 
tering the parlour, we perceived five covers; we ſat 
down, and found one chair empty. A young damſel 
comes in, makes a low curteſy, and takes her place 
modeſtly, without ſaying a * uin _ 
upon appealing his hunger, and giving anſwers, ſa- 
| ith . and 5 Tg The main object of 
his expedition is as remote from his thoughts, as he 
thinks himſelf diſtant from his journeys end. The 
converſation turns on the wandering of our travellers. 
Sir, ſaid the maſter of the houſe to him, you have 
. the appearance of a diſcreet, amiable youth z and this 
puts me in mind, that you and your governor are ar- 
rived hither, wet tired, like Telemachus and 
Mentor in the iſland of Calypſo. It is true, anſwers 
Emilius, we have met here with Calypſo's hoſpitality ; 
and. with the charms of Eucharis, added his a 
| * 
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milius had read only the Odyſſee, and not Tele- 
3 he knows expend: of Eucharis. 
7775 the young. damſel, a roſy bluſh. — 
read d irfelf ans cheeks, at the ſame time ſhe ak 
Soho es down upo n her plate, and ſeemed almoſt 
afraid to draw or 82 The mother obſe 
er . beckoned to the ets who inſtantly 
the 8 Talkit PR . e 
\ſibly fell into a recital of t 
"was led into it, of the misfortunes. RE] his. Ee 
A the conſtancy of his ſpouſe, the conſolations they 
"had received from their mutual union, the ſweet and 
; peaceful life they had led in their retreat, and all with- 
out mentioning a word about the daughter: the whole 
made a moſt agreeable narrative, which it was impoſ- 
ſible t to hear without being affected. At length, at 
that part of the ſtory where the beſt of men took ſuch 
A pleaſure in expatiating on the attachment of the 
worthieſt of women, our young traveller, quite beſide 
himſelf, ſeized the huſband by the, hand, and 4 
it falt in bis, then taking 89 wife alſo by the hand, 
he leaned towards her in a tranſport of joy, and be- 
dewed her with his tears. The ingenuous N enGbility of 
"the youth charmed all the company; but the damſel, 
more affected than any body elſe with this teſtimony 
of, his good-nature, imagined ſhe beheld Telemachus 
afflicted for the misfortunes of Philoctetes. 'She on 
a fide glance on him, to ſurvey his perſon; and 

the obſerved nothing to oppoſe the compariſon, - His 
eaſy mien dif layed a modeſt freedom, and his man- 
ners a, ſenſible vivacity z the tenderneſs of his heart 
ſoftened his looks, and gave a more affecting air to 

bis countenance: the young damſel ſeeing him weep, 
ready to intermix her tears with his. Though ſhe 

Jad fo a pretence to indulge her inclination, yet 

; ſhe was reſtrained by a ſecret fulnefs ; ſhe = 
condemned herſelf 157 the tears which were juſt ready 
0 ſtart from her eyes, as if ghere could be apy. harm 
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ſignifications for each 

he would give his ſoul, could he make her utter 
but a ſingle word. then caſt his eye towards me, 
quite diſturbed and confuſed; with piercing looks he 
aſked me a thouſand queſtions, and made me as many 
reproaches. He ſeemed to ſay to me at each glance: 
Direct me, while it is yet time; if my heart ſurren- 
ders, and I am miſtaken, it is impoſſible for me ever 
to recover it. D* 
No body has leſs art and diſguiſe than Emilius. 
And how d he be able to diſguiſe his ſentiments, 
under the greateſt uneaſineſs he ever felt in his liſe, in 
company with four people who had their eyes fixed 
upon him; while the perſon who to be the 
moſt abſent, was in reality the attentive to his 


© # 


looks? 


ess * 
looks? His preſent confuſion did not eſcape the pene- 
trating eyes of Sophia; ſhe plainly ſaw that ſhe had 
been the cauſe of this inquietude ; ſhe perceived alſo, 
that this uneaſineſs could not as yet be called love. 
But What did that ſignify? She was the object of 
his thoughts, and that is enough ; it will be her fault 
If he thinks of her long with impunity. 
Mothers can ſee as well as their daughters, and 
have more experience. Sophia's mother ſmiled at the 
ſucceſs of our projects. She ſaw into the hearts of 
the young couple; fhe perceived it was time to fix 
the affections of the new Telemachus ; in ſhort, ſhe 
-made her daughter ſpeak. Sophia, with all her native 
Tweetneſs, anſwered in a trembling tone, which onl 
made the deeper impreſſion. At the very firſt ſound, 
'Emilivs ſurrendered: it is Sophia; he has no lon 
any doubt of it. And were it not her, it would 
too late to retract. e 
Then it was that the irreſiſtible charms of that hea- 
venly perſon ruſhed like a torrent, and overpowered 
"Emilius's heart: then did he begin to ſuck in the deli- 
cious poiſon, which lulled his reaſon aſleep. He ſaid 
not a word more, he anſwered no more; he ſaw, he 
_ heard nothing but Sophia. If the ſpoke, he was all 
_ "attention 3 if ſhe caſt down her eyes, he did the 
fame; if ſhe fetched her breath, Hes ſighed ; and 
upon the whole, he ſeemed to be animated with the 
_ foul of Sophia. How greatly is he changed within a 
fe minutes] It is no longer Sophia's turn to tremble, 
but Emilius's. Farewel liberty and open freedom. 
Confuſed, embarraſſed, afraid, he no longer dares to 
look about him, leſt he ſhould meet with the looks of 
the company, Aſhamed at having laid himſelf fo 
open, he would be glad to be inviſible to all the 
World, that he might admire her at his leiſure. So- 
- *phia, on the contrary, recovers her ſpirits, upon ſee- 
ing the trepidation of Emilius : ſhe perceives her 
triumph, and enjoys it. N nes py 
FL [5737 6 
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Nol moſtra gia, benche in ſuo cor ne rid 
She has not changed countenance; but notwith- 
ſtanding | her modeſt mien, and downcaſt eye, her 
tender breaſt beats with joy, and tells her, that ſhe 

has. found her Telemachus. 
As ] am entering here into an ingenuous, and per- 
haps too ſimple narrative of their innocent loves, this 
detail may be regarded by ſome as trifling, and un- 
worthy of notice. But they who ſhould paſs ſuch a 
judgment, will find themſelves miſtaken. They do 
not ſufficiently: conſider the influence which the firſt 
connexion between man and woman hath over the re- 
mainder of their lives, They do not perceive that an 
impreſſion, ſo ſtrong and ſo lively as that of love, 
is productive of a long chain of effects, which paſs 
unobſerved in a courle of years, and nevertheleſs 
continue to operate till the day of their deaths. 
The common treatiſes on education give us a great 
many tedious pedantic diſcourſes concerning the chi- 
merical duties of children; but not a word about that 
part of education, of all others the moſt difficult, and 
moſt important ; namely, the critical tranſition from 
infancy to the ſtate of manhood. Could I render theſe 
eſſays in any manner uſeful to the public, it would be 
chiefly in having enlarged upon that eſſential 1-hg 
omitted by all other writers, without being dilcou- 
raged from this undertaking by a falſe delicacy, or 
deterred by the difficulties of language. If I have 
ſaid what is proper to be done, I have ſaid what I 
ought ; it is of very little importance to me, whether 
it be conſidered as a romance. Human'nature, in- 
deed, is a fine ſubje& of romance. If this ſubje&t 
is to be found only in the preſent compoſition, | is 
thar my fault? It ſhould be the hiſtory of my own 
ſpecies; it is you that ſpoil it; it is you that turn it 

into a romance. | 2 


. She does not ſhrew it, theugh ſhe laught in ber heart. 
| Another 
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'Anotlity conſideration chat corrotjorates the former, 
is that we are not treating of a youth, who from 
infancy has Been a prey to fear, avarice, envy, 
and to every paſſion whoſe agency is made uſe 
the ordinary educations ; but of a youth who never 
before was ſmitten with love, and indeed never 
felt any kind of pafſi 


iy; 


of in 


| is Taſtes, 
rer Fam | l 5 
The reader may eaſily imagine, that after ſuch 


an 
adventure, Emilius and I ſhall not ſpend the 


whole night in ſieep. So then! I ſhall fay, Is the 
arity of a name to have ſo a power and in- 
uence over a man of ſenſe? Is only one Sophia 


in the' world ? Do they all reſemble each other in 
mind as in name? Are all the Sophia's you meet with 
to be yours? Are you ſuch a fool as to fall in love 
with a ſtranger, whom you never ſaw before, and to 
' whom you never ſpoke a word? Stay, young man, 
examine; and obſerve : you do not know where you 
preſent; to hear you talk, one would imagine 
were in your own houſe, | 
Hut this is not the time for giving 
_ thele-indeed are not made to be regarded ; th 
contribute to ſtrengthen the intereſt of Sophia, by ex- 
citing the youth to juſtify his paſſion. This ſimilitude 
of names, this fortuitous meeting, and even my re- 
ſervedneſs, do but irritate his vivacity ; already dues 
1 1 appear ſo lovely, ſo eſtimable in his eye, that 
he is certain of making me approve of his affection. 
The next morning I had ſome notion-that Emilius, 
notwithſtanding the roughneſs of his travelling equi- 
page, would endeavour to adjuſt himſelf with @ little 
more than ordinary care. Accordingly he did not 
fail; but J could not help laughing at his 
to make uſe of the gentleman's linen. I faw _ his 
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0 ep abe. 
to imply She is fenfible that à ſtadied 


dreſs denotes an intention 0 io by 1 b om 
N 0; cies thr fe is not lated 6 
z it Is not Wi 
e to pleaſe by borrowed embelliſhmen 
gag + $54 ot Arne by 
native beauty of het perſon. But how indifferent it 
ee in what manner the one ec 


if he can but percei chef Sl 
ror ey; & of her thoughts! Sophia g now 


empire, is not content that Emilius's 
eyes are dazzled Sith r On —_ 
would engage his heart in the ſame contemplation ; it 

| not eno 4. Mods =, ſhe would like- 


wiſe have him ſuppoſe thoſe perfeftions. Has not he 
ſeen enough, to be obliged to gueſs at the reſt ? 

It is not to be fi 2 the con- 
verſatigij between Emilius and me, Sophia and her 


| on r 
| altogether - mute. The daughter 
EE = — 
1er 

come 4 ſe- 
e hours fince 
e firſt beheld each other; they have 


word, on of nents 
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folad. and, timid; 3 


they 4ix 
lade pa. the ground, 22 if they were afraid Weir 


oak ſhould meet; this ſhews: how well 


they can. 
yu yore; e already percei 


At our departure, we defired they would 


turned the things, 
to lend us. Had 
father and mother, whi 


2 the ſame favour. Sophia ſaid not a 


and. made no fi n to have. loſt 
boch t. ſight and hearing, but over her checks was 


ian Ane a "bluſh, which gave 'a far 


We were permitted to return, without being in- 
vitedto. ſtay. This was a. very F 
they afforded ſhelter to travellers di 


ed for a night's 


ſhould lie under the ſame roof with his miſtreſs...  - 
Nie ſooner were we departed from that beloved 
manſions than Emilius began to think of looking 
out for a lodging ſomewhere in the neighbourhood: 
already does the very next cottage appear 
| — diſtant. Fain would he lie in the dry ditch 
belonging to the caſtle. -** Giddy youth! ſaid 1-to 


& him, N paſſionate tone, to be thus hurried 


paſſion ! Have 


«© away tuolity of 
« you or if . rules e 


<« reaſbg.? Poor Emilius ! you fancy yourſelf 


« and yet you would 7 40a your miſt 
would the world ſay 


« this a proper return for the hoſpitality you received 


2 9 * you bring ſhame on her, 
ä from. 


ve- the Tit- 
. being myſterious, before they haye declared 


Nee 
which they were ſo complaiſant a 

aſked ths rauben af the 
eyes turned to- 
wards the dau „ 


— anſwer than that of her parents. 
r behaviour: 


accommodation; but it was not decent that a lover 


to him im- 


and right 
love, 
What 
her, when it came to be 
* Known, that a young man, who had been lately en- 
*« tertained at her father's, has taken up Ris reſidence 
< in the neighbourhood? You ſay you love her! IF 
« ſo,: does it goats you to 2 6 her reputation? 1s 
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de loves? Would, a man of any hondur condemn, n 
unfortunate — 4 — tears, only for barns 
had the misfortune to be in bis eye; 

2 og outh, alarmed with the conſequences "which 
ore him, 'and ready . all occaſions, 
f pennant began now to think that he could ne- 
ver be at a ſufficient diſtance from Sophia. He there- 
fore redoubled his pace, in order to accelerate his 
flight; he looked round to ſee whether there was no 
_ body liſtening; he would ſacrifice his happineſs, bis 
life,. nay, a thouſand lives, to the honour: of her 
whom he adores; he would much rather be. baniſhed 
for ever from her ſight, than give her the leaſt dil 

pleaſure. This is the firſt fruit of the care I took, dur- 
ing the whole courſe- of his education, to form, his 
"Hoare to the ſoft impreſſions of love. 

Our buſineſs now was to find an habitation at A pro- 
"pers diſtance from Sophia. Upon making a diligent 
«Ts we were informed of a town about two 

leagues. from thence, Pleaſed with this intelligence, 
ye determined to ſeek out for a lodging in that town, 

„ rather than to reſide in any of the nei bung villages, 
where our preſence might give — Here, at 
len 8 the new lover arrived, his heart tranſported 
love, hope, and joy, and elevated with the ſub- 

- limeſt ſentiments of honour, Thus, by 98 en- 

.abling him, under the impulſe of a 
to tread in the path of virtue; I inſenſibly Gee 
ns other 1 in the ſame direction. 
61 „ 1 am drawing near the expiration 
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e of life," leſt "after having b 


— — 
tort, 2 time — of the 
Fei Fame, pen cho! u of erw 
er m milius, twenty, 
ae, bund in body K e 
ve, alert, mo wich | ſenſe, good · nature, 
and humanity 
his taſte, — the beautiful, — hi dic: 
ition, free from the tyranny of tempeſtuous 
er- ny rene 
law of wiſdom, docile to the voice of 
* of all the uſeful, — — 
able, talents; regardleſs of riches, depending for his 

ſupport on the ſtrength of his arms, and con 
not” afraid of wanting bread, let what will happen. 
"'Behold him now agitated with a growing paſhon : 
his heart kindles with the firſt flames of love; his 
"pleafitig dreams fill his imagination with a new world 
' of delight; he is in love with an object truly amiable, 
and more ſo for the beauties of her mind, than for 
' thoſe. of her perſon ; he expects a return of affection. 
' which'he knows to be due to his ſincerity 3 it is in the 
1. = > opp in the concurrence” of virtuous 
I that their mutual inclination is — 
 Phis Indiaation of courſe muſt be laſtin ogy he 
| bithſe}f with full confidence; and even wit juſt 
to a moſt enchanting delirium ; he is void of all-fear, 
U 2 regrets 
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regret, or remorſe, and whhornngs.ocher 5 
than that with which the ſentiment of true h 
is connected. What gan be wanting to 
his felicity? He is e ES. 
vantages that can be enjoyed at one time; none C: 
F | 
ſeſſes; he feels as much | 1 ent 
with the condition of humanity. Shall I now. attempt 
to interrupt this ſtate of felicity ? Shall I be ſo cruel ag 
to difturb this delightful ſcene of innocent pleaſure ? 
His preſent bliſs — the moſt precious moment of 
his whole life. What could I give him in return, that 
would: be e to the blaſing of wiinh 1 ba 
' bereft him? Exen in conſummating his happineſs, I 
ſhould deſtroy the moſt engaging — belong · 
ing to it. The laſt ſcene is fat more pleaſing ni 
than in poſſeſſion; more bewitching while 8 
han when enjoyed. O my dear Emilius, love, ang 
be belaved again; long may'l thou enjoy, before thoy 
3 enjoy at once love and innocence; make 
paradiſe on earth, rr 
heavenly abodes; I will not abridge this fortuna 
period of thy life; 1 had rather ſpin it — and en. 
deavour to protract the delightful inchantment. Alas 
it muſt have an end, and very ſoon ;; but I will take 
care that it ſnall be for ever impreſſed in thy memory; 
and thou: ſhalt.not repent to bave taſted of its ſweets, 
N Emilius does not forget that we muſt, return the 
eloacks we: dave: bacrowed, . As ſoon as they were got 
ready, we mounted our horſes, and rode away-tul 
he would be. glad there were no interme- 
te ſpace, but that he could inſtantly arrive at the 
nd of h jon ourney. When once the heart is impreſſed 
— — it becomes ſubject to ſollici- 
tude and uneaſineſs. But if my labour has not been 
_ thrown away, he will not 8 man ſuch ſcenes > 


| Pack » we found the road very bad, through 3 1 
country interſected with woods, Emilivs was the * 
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CANINE Saks 
for complain, vr break our 
but Uſed alf his endeavours to get 
we Windered about 2 corifiderable time, and he 
ſerved the ſame coolneſs and good temper. 

you, reader, is of no moment; but I, wh am fo well 
e with his natural warmth, could not help 


mit of 1 or oy We took a turn in the 


tables for the uſe of the Neben; the other was 


Emilius, in an enthuſiaſtic rapture, 
with his favourite Homer; methinks I ſee the 

of Alcinous. The damſel, deſirous to know who was 
eroge He her —— A 

2 ra deſcri 
Fi too ſimple 
e This Alcinous had a very amiable 


I. bude eisen called % Phmecks now Corfd, 


_ © - | Here, the blue fig 
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2 did 

ev any act of i | 
into the right road: 


fing it as a 8 remarkable circumſtance 


pris rh Aefnbet of tline care That eahon ts 
hte ht, 888 


afro =! arrived at the happy 


Het with a more 1 
the firſt time ; 5 G 


lus and Sophia ſaluted each other wit 12 
3 


manſion. We 
- Emi- 


k a word ; for what could 
The converſation they want, 


ſay in 


* 


one part of which was planted with all ſorts of vege- 


an orchard, covered with large fruit-trees of every 
kind, , and interſected purling rills, and by borders 
decked with flowers. What a charming place! cried 


his head filled 


ſaid I, was 
of whoſe 


daughter, 


Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, 
ED ſtorms defended, and inclement ſkies ; 
ut acres was th'allotted ſpot of ground, 
enC'd with a green incloſure all around, 


Tall thriving trees confeſſed the fruitful mold; 


The red'nin apple s here to 
- 3 — ber ol 'erflows, 


ate; Wing 


2 AAAIN ES SAT 0 
bucher. he. the. night before her father, gaye 
hoſpitable entertainment to a ſtranger. dreamed — 
Me mould be ſoon bleſſed with a huſband. | 
'\ quite abaſhed, caſt down her eyes, and bluſhed ; in 
rt, it is impoliible to expreſs her confuſion. . Her 
3 who! was pleaſed with inereaſing it, put in 
is word, and ſaid, That the young princeſa went her- 
KH in perſon to waſh her robes by the river fide; do 
you imagine, continued he, that ſhe would have dif- 
dained to touch the dirty napkins, under a notion that 
they ſmelt of che fragments? Sophia, againſt whom 
this ſtroke was levelled, forgetting her natural timi- 
dity, excuſed herſelf with great ſpirit, by obſerving 


The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 
And verdant olives flouriſh round the year, + 
The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern % 
Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail. 
Fach dropping , a following pear ſupplies, 
: Ny 2 apples, apples, figs ng ariſe : | 
| The ſame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, 
Te buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 
Here ordered vines in equal ranks appear, 
Wich all ch' united labours of the year; 
Same to unload the fertile branches run, NY 
Some dry the blackening cluſters in the ſun, - | 
Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, | 2 
+ + - The groaning preſſes 2 with floods of wine. | 
. Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, | 
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Here grapes diſcoloured on the ſunny fide, 
And there in autumn's riches purple dy'd. 
Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 

In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. , _ 
Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpect crown'd; 
This thro' the gardens leads its ſtreams around, | 
_ Viſits each plant and waters all the ground, 0 

While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 
And thence its current on the town beſtows; - _ 
To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, 
The people one, and one ſupplies the King. | 
Fees | M7 Mr. Porz. 


Such is the deſcription of the garden of Alcinous, in the 
- ſeventh book of the Odyſſey, Where to the eternal diſgrace of F | 
that old dotard Homer, and of the princes of his time, there e 
were no arbours, ſtatues, caſcades, nor graſs plots. oy ie 
MT” "WF 6.6 x". 
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chat her papa was very ſenſible ſhe would waſh, all 
the [mall linen herſelf, were ſhe itted to do it*; 
and that ſhe would with pleaſure ve done BL 
had ſhe- been com . While ſhe ſpoke theſe 
words, ' ſhe caſt a ſide glance at me, expreſſive of 
ſome ,inquietude, at which 1 could not forbear ſmil» 
ing; for I plainly perceived the motive that alarmed 
her innocent heart, and prompted her to ſpeak in her 
own defence. Her father was fo cruel as to take her 
up, and to aſk her, by way of raillery, what buſineſs 
had ſhe to talk upon the occaſion, and what relation 
was there between her and the daughter of Alcinous ? 
At this ſhe was thrown into ſuch confuſion and tremb- 
ng, that ſhe was almoſt afraid to draw her breath, or 
to lift up her eyes. Charming girl! it is. no longer 
time to diſſemble; you have already, even againſt 
your will, declared your ſentiments, 

This little ſcene was ſoon over, and ſeemed to be 
forgot z luckily for Sophia, Emilius was the only one 
of the company who underſtood nothing of che mat- 
ter. We continued our walk, and the young people, 
who at firſt kept by our ſide, found it difficult to 
conform to the ſlowneſs of our motion; inſenſibly they 
got before us, then they approached, and at length ac- 
coſted each other; and preſently we beheld them at a 
conſiderable diſtance. ' Sophia ſeemed to be very atten- 
tive and ſedate; Emilius ſpoke, and with a great deal 
of geſture ; they did not appear to be in the feaſt tired 
of their converſation. In about an hour we turned 
back, and called to them to follow us; they complied, 
but moved in their turn with a very ſlow pace; it 
was viſible that they endeavoured to gain as much 
time as they poſſibly could. At length their. conver- 
ſation fubſided all at once, as ſoon as they drew near 
enough to be overheard, and they redoubled their 


pace to join the company. Emilius accoſts us with an 


' ® 1] own I think Sophia's mother in ſome meaſure defer ing 
our thanks, for not ſuffering her daughter to ſpoil, with waſhing, 
the fair hands that are ſo o En to be Lied by Emiligs. 


4 | 4 | open 
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11 
turns them on a ſudden 


1 
the ſame eaſe and freedom; as ſhe -ſhe 


appears quite confuſed to find herſelf tere-a-tete with a 


young man, though ſhe had been ſo often in the ſame 


conſiderable change in her behaviour, is in 
me. P ſhe gives 
peaks 


me over'to _———_ this was not the caſe; 
and 


he will have more occaſion for 


C 


and the regard they both had to 
manners. Emilius ſometimes ventures to dean 


tionate manner, and ſeems attentive to 
that can give me pleaſure: in ſhort I 
: Hawours.me with her eſteem, and that ſhe would be 


ſituation with many others, without the leaſt embar- 


raſſment, or without ever meeting with any kind of 
cenſure. She made up to her mother with all 
tion, which put her ſomewhat out of breath, 


muttered a few. words of no fi gnißcaney, as if 
the would give to underſtand h bad been there for 
ſome time. 


By the ſerenity painted on the countenances of the 


1 lovely pair, it plainly appeared that they had caſed 
their innocent hearts of a heavy burden. Still they be- 
haved with the ſame reſerve to each other, but were 


not ſo. much embarraſſed. This reſerve was owing to 
the reſpect Emilius had for Sophia, to her — 


a few 
words; ſhe has the courage to anſwer him, but nevet 
without caſting an eye on her mother. The moſt 
to 


me a kinder look, 


to me in a more affec- 


thing 
perceive that ſhe 


lad to obtain mine in return. I find that Emilius has 
ſomething to her about me; one would imagine 
they had laid their heads together, in order to gain 


herſelf is not 


wy to gain. Perhaps 

my intereſt with her, 
than for hers with me. Lovely couple Reflecting 
that the ſenſibility, of my young friend has given me 


* i" 
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miſtreſs; Im fatiafied-for- my trouble, 2 
paid by his PmoDDOf 4 ente 
The viſits are repeated, and che converſations" be- 
tween dur young become more Emi. 
lius, — thinks he is near the ſumimit of 
his wiſhes: yet he has 'dbrained no formal cbnſent 
from Sophia; ſhe liſtens to what he ſays, and makes 
no anfwer. Emilius knows her medefty, and is not 
in the leaſt furpriſed at her reſerve; he is ſenſible that 
— — who generally marry their children, 
and fuppoſs thr that Sophia only waits for an order from 
permiſſion to apply to them for 
have, —— He ſpeaks to me, 
and I mention it to them in his name, and even in his 
| But how great his {i 1 
ia was her own miſtreſs, and upon 
rſelf intirely to make him happy! He begins 
then to be amazed at her behaviour, and his confi- 
dence diminiſhes. He is alarmed upon ſeeing him- 
ſelf not fo far advanced as he imagined ; and « 
the warmth and tenderneſs of his paſſion, he has re- 


courſe to all the powers of language to melt Ker to 


entered ſtion 6 to 
to ; unleſs he is m nt- 
worry, A — know it while he 1 and 
alen is too proud to let him into the ſecret. The 

ties which oppoſe her conſent. would rather be 
t to another in her ſituation 3 but ſhe 
inſtructions. She has but a 
is very ſenſible that he is opulent. 
muſt he exert himſelf to deſerve her 
2 — What a ſtock of merit muſt he to 
cancel this inequality ? But how ſhould he thidk of 
theſe difficulties ? Does Emilius know any thin Eon- 
his riches ? Does he once give himſelf the 
rrouble to inquire about them ? Thank heaven he Has 
 no-occaſion at all for wealth; he has x in his power to 


n P 


* 
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kt heürt, and not on his purſe. He gives his th 5 


he attendance, his affection, and even his perſon, to 
e wretched; and in eftimating his deeds of | hu- 


manity, he hardly thinks it worth notice to reckon 
the money he beſtows upon the indigent. 
Not knowing whom to blame for his preſent diſ- 
grace, he imputes the fault intirely to himſelf: for 
who would dare to repreſent the object he adores, as 
guilty of caprice? What an humiliation to his pride, 
to find his addreſſes rejected! He no longer ap- 
proaches Sophia with the amiable confidence 15 
art, which thinks itſelf worthy of hers; he is afraid, 
he trembles in her preſence. He ceaſes to entertain 
| uy hopes of conciliating her love, but thinks only 
t moving her to pity. His patience is ſometimes 
worn out, and ſpite and anger are ready to take its 
place. Sophia ſeems to foreſee theſe emotions, 
and caſts her eye towards her angry lover. One 
glance alone ſuppreſſes his reſentment, and fills his 
mind with fear; in ſhort, he becomes more ſubmiſ- 
five than ever. 3 
Afflicted and uneaſy at this ſtubborn reſiſt- 
ance, he unboſoms himſelf at length to his inti- 
mate friend. He intruſts him with the ſorrows of 
A love: ſickx heart, and implores his advice and 
Aſſiſtance, 4 How myſterious is her conduct 
That ſhe wiſhes me well, I have no manner of 
« doubt; for inſtead of — ſhe ſeems to be 
Fa 2 with my company. Whenever I arrive, 
wi goes marks of joy, and expreſſes ſorrow at 
* eparture; ſhe accepts of my kind offices with 
great good nature; ſhe ſeems to be pleaſed with 
my attendance ; ſhe ſometimes vouchſafes to give 
«me her advice, and even to fayour me with: her 
orders. Yet ſhe rejects my vows, and my intrea- 
ties. Whenever I talk to her of the 1 
tie, the commands me to be ſilent; and if I ſay 
% word mote, ſhe inſtantly retires. ' How pre- 
_& paſterous n is, that” ſhe ſhould” require me to be 
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I) „ intirely 
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wichout ever bearing to. 
alſo mine? As ſhe be. ſo great we 2 
« n nd LE OY you Los Regs” 
cloſe her mind; 
« affiſt your friend, exert your ages and let noc 
« your care prove fatal Kt ur pupil. Alas, the in- 
e has received from you, will onl on 
10 « e unleſs e 
7 »” 

I poke accordingly to Sophia, and with ſome — 
ficulty prevailed on her to reveal a ſecret, which I 
knew very well before ſhe mentioned it. With 
ter difficulty did I at length obtain her 

to impart it to Emilius. The diſcovery threw him 
into the teſt ſurprize. He had no idea at all 
of ſuch he could not imagine that the diffe- 
rence of a lit * money RO conſtitute a perſon' 
character and merit. When I told him the effect 
prejudice, he burſt into a laughter, and elated with 
Joy, was going that very moment to renounce and 
a = his * in order to have the honour of 
as as Sophia, and to render 

12 r huſband. 
ſo! faid I, yn hl of tm by th ud 
©, and Eniling ac his impetuoſity; will oy 
bead of yours never ripen? and after philok 
ing all your life, will you never learn to 
Do not you perceive, that were you to follow our 
< own. fooliſh you would render your f 
« tion worſe, an Sophia more untractable? Small 
« is the advantage of having a few acres more than 
her; but it 7 be a very conſiderable one, 
« were you to ſacrifice them all for her ſake; and if 
„ her pride will not permit her to n 
« you * the former favour, how can 198 
« ſhe would ever ſubmit to the latter? It ſhe cannot 

+ bear the thoughts that a huſband ſhould upbraid 


her with having added to her fortune, will ſhe have 
9 ee. im- 
vb 1 
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. himſelf on her © ace6utit? Vakapp 
1 Pouch beware ſhe ſuf) 17 0 you of Having fr 
94 y fuch adde So far from ty You. ought Ny 
pecomde 11 1 be ſaving for het fak 
7 leſt ſhe ye a you of t having attempted 5 
Len ber by ety and N luntatily parting 
« with 1K. 700 W ould dtherwiſe have jo & y your, 
& negligence. | 
or 85 Doy 7 imagine, that i in the main ſhe is 1 
1 or 4. Fortune, or that het 53 8 
ot your fiches.? No, my. gear Eile, e 
Foy is — to a more ſubſtantial cars 
« fitioh Which generally ariſts in the ning th Of. 
& ſeffor of wealth. She is ſenlible, that they who 55 
& the goods of fortune, prefer them to every ot et 
5 75 ſderation in life; that the opulent reckon gold 
d merit; that 1 ih theit eftittiation money 
& 49 ow every thing; hence they Imagine you 
4 40 he till in their l t ger a whole life ſpent 
2 BY ti ſervice, only becauſ, : they gave e a mor: 
of bread. are you then to Ad., ace 
3 in 2 to alley bet fears ? Let her be 7 55 
r ainted 97 your character; though 
*/work 9 ſome time. Let her ſes that . gen 
A rous Lol i. 1 poſſeſſed of internal vs res, 15 
9 dent to b 12 thoſe of fortune. conſtancy 
&. and perſeyerance, ſurmount hef 25 H; by the 
& exertion of grand and eee ſentiments, ob 
0 55 her 10 forget your opulence. Shew her your hve, 
4 by your conſtant attendatice on her perfor, and 805 
2 1 good offices to her wotthy parents. Co 
ance her, that your obſequiouſnels } is not the fe 
125 tranſitory paſſion, but of ptinciples indelib 
imprinted i in the bottom of Jour heaft, Pay dus 
7 honaurs.to a woman of merit, on Whom 
% has; frowned, z and it will be the only way of re- 
255 chat woman to a man en n 


e uch Pen: 7. #1 en 5 
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5 is eaſy to imagine what pleaſure our re· 
980 ram this diſcqurie, and haw greatly Og 
fidence and hope were revived; how ſincerely. he 
rejoiced; that he had notbing more $6 2 


e eee 8 14 
ave valun i | 
not exiſt, or if the never had been the b of his 
love. Whoever is but the leaſt acquainted with his 
er, will eaſily conceive in what manner be'can+ 
himſelf on the occaſion. FL. 


way attended with other agreea | 
was always welcome to the family; and they had a 
confidence in me, that J would take care to keep 
the lovers in good order. Emilius was fo 
afraid of di ing me, that he never ſhe 
ſelf ſo docile during his whole life. The damſel 
killed me with kindne(s; Pb by adv, - 1x4 
I attributed no more to myſelf than my due. 'T 
ſhe indirectiy made berſelf amends for her 
reftraiat towards Emilius. She often careſſed th 

th in the perſon. of his maſter; but ſoaner 
the have fy 


xy and regard to himſelf; for his part, 


ered death, than ſhew fuch l 
b ee nh der end used ang ad 
finitely delighted with rſtanding 
bliſhed between us. wes in walking ſhe refuſes 
to let him take hold of her arm, it is a conſolation 
to; him, to think it is only with a view to give 'me 
the preference. He retires to ſome little dan 
without murmuring; but with an eye r 
4 his ſollici ſays to me ſoftly, Friend, 
he endeavouts to read aur countenance, and 
1 to 
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ee | Mie ey ur | 
| * every thing we ſay, he is eee dern. 
My good Sophia, how happy and ment 500 
| bY that without being overheard by Telemachus, 
ou can converſe with his Mentor? How amlable the 
| and openneſs, + which you ſuffer him to 
Teas every traniattion of your heart! With What 
3 you diſcloſe the hi 125 eſteem you entertain 
for his pupil! How «Ring de" ci with 
which you let him ſee into your moſt tender ſentĩ 
ments! How artful the diſdain, with which you re 
Foe the” importunate youth, when "imparience ob- 
iges him to interrupt your converſe! How charming 
the emotion, with which you chide him for his in- 
Uiſcretion, when he happens to hinder you from fay- 
ing, or from liſtening to, ſomething in his praiſe, and 
from finding in our diſcourſe ſome new reaſons'to 
Arengrhen your love. 
""""Emitius" being thus admitted upon the footing of 
: over, aſſerts che ſeveral rights belonging to that 
Hituation; he talks, he ſollicits, he importunes. ads 
= receives a harſh anſwer, or an affront, he 9. 
git, provided his petition be heard. 
og a he obtains, though not Without Au 
4 ia will vouchſafe 1 to affurne 
We of a miſtreſs, to A* reſcribe his ſeveral taſks, 
10 Tay her commands upon him inſtead of 1 intreating, 
to accept of his Greites inſtead of thanking him, "to 
E the number and time of his viſits, to for- 
from coming till ſuch a particular diy, or to 
beyond a limited hour. This new goverh- 
. is e erred .o ſolemn manner; and though 
e reluctantly ts of the ſupreme power, 
Ge exerts it wh fe rigour, as frequently makes 
Emilius repent he ever inveſt | her with It. 
1 Fhatever ſhe commands, he is ſure to obey; and 
it frequently happens, that in de g from her 
© preſence,” in obedience to her order, His eyes over- 


with joy, and he looks at me, vw 
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K You fe the has rken potion of gap heat 

mean time the haughty fair obſerves her con- 

a n e ne 

ow. would I invoke ary rg perch bo 

Albano and Raphael, to lend me their 
rder to draw a true entation N 

he And thou, divine Milton, teach wo onde. 
f pol to deſcribe the pleaſures of love and inno- 

cence. Ah, no; rather your deluſive arts 5, *4 

' fore the ſacred truths of nature, Reader, you need 

only to; have your heart open to human feelings, 


mind to virtue, and then imagination 
be yer rok of the ports of the two 


un levers, who under the „ 
ir conductor, gi ve a fu * 
uſion of this maths a ly advancin 


the term of their deſires, interweave 
flowers the happy knot, which is to unite them w- 
ther till their final diſſolution. Intoxicated with 
h a variety of delig exper cs, I cannot obſerye 
their regular ſeries, and 1 together, with- 


out order or connexion. ut giver « man of 
| leaſt ſenſibility, and I am ſure he will be able to form 


an idea of the le ſituation of the paren i 
the daughter, of the e N 97 
their joint concurrence to the union 


charmin that love and virtue 
He ru ever cron 


eſs. 

Emmilius having now a real ambition to pleaſe hi 
miſtreſs begins to be ſenſible of the. value 255 
* acquirements. Sophia is fond of ſin 

with her in concert, nay, 2 
bu; her muſic. She is active and lively, and 
its fp 8 wp. ho. he changes her ſteps intg, a 
re 7 uires new eee 
629 . 1 in he e Leſ- 
Jong 0 ſo. charming, are animated by a youthf gary, 
15 Ae the e timidity of love: 2 
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manner, and is arrived at a perſec- 
tion; in ſhort, ſhe cultivates all the polite arts, and 
theſe receive a new luſtre from her charms. pa- 
rents ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded by ſu 
2 y&ions, recall to mind their ancien 


Which 32 — 
emend of artiſts and men of abilities. Their 


with his moſt valuable . and Por oP 
altar} he has erected to the deity with all forts of 


oxnaments;. juſt ſo the lover likes to fee his 2 


ing bo bet charms. She be e of ans 
ing to her charms, She has of non 
agrecable in his eye; Ee 
. es in her decorations - this, 
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not adom the object of his worſhip.” It ĩs an affect - 
ing, and at the time a ridiculous ſight, to be- 
hold Emilius ſo 


r.to teach Sophia all he knows, 
without conſulting whether it be ble to her 
taſte, — 24 


her to learn. He ſpeaks to her 
, he explains it to her with àa pue- 
7 — . Th — he need only to open his 
mouth, and ſhe will underſtand him immediately; he 
anticipates the pleaſure he ſhall have in reaſoning and 
philolophiſing with her ; every acquirement that he 
cannot. diſplay to her view, he conſiders as uſeleſs; he 
s melt ahamed 3 of winch n 
"3 

Behold him now employed in giving leſſons on na- 
tural philoſophy, mathematics, aeg, and, in ſhort, 
on every art and ſcience. * is pleaſed with his 
communicative diſpoſition, and endeavours to improve 
by it. If Emilius can but prevail to let him deliver» _ 
his leſſons to her upon his knees, how great his con- 
tent? He thinks he beholds the heavens opened. Let 
this ſituation is more uneaſy to the ſcholar than to the 
maſter ; and is not at all favourable to inſtruction. 
vou know not, in that caſe, how to avoid thoſe eyes 
that are in ſearch of yours; and if they happen to 
meet,” the leſſon is not much forwarded. 

The art of thinkin is not _ to women, but 


they ou 5 the _ of abſtruſe ſci- 
ences; | ppt every thing very well, but 
does not retain any great matter. Her chief progreſs | 
is in ethics, and in of taſte; as to phyſics, ſhe 


retains only an idea of the general laws and 
ſyſtem of the world. In taking a walk, they ſome- 
times contemplate the wonders of nature, and then 
their innocent minds dare to raiſe themſelves 
to the-confideration of the ſupreme Author. They are 
not afraĩd of him, they jointly expand their hearts in : 
his preſence. 4 
What l ſhall two lovers, in the bloom of üb. 
employ their private meetings in talking of religion ? 
Vor. II. X Shall 
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be kiſſed; Emilius took hold of it, but did not preſa 
it to his lips. Sophia, ſomemhat abaſhed, drew it 
back with as good à grace as ſhe poſſibly could. Emi- 
lius, uunaccuſtomed to the manners of women, and 
not knowing the nature of capriciouſneſs, ſtill reſented 


—— 1h haviour. - Sophia's father ſeeing her em- 
completed her confuſion by a good deal of 
= The Rs in her preſent humiliation: and 
„is at a loſs what to 22 
the world ſhe could indulge her tears, Tho more con- 
ſtraint ſhe uſed, En nas mole and at 
le a tear guſnhed eye againſt her will. 
— ſees the pearly drop, throws himſelf upon his 
knees, talces hold of her hand, and gives it a thouſand 
 kifles. Indeed y you are too good, {ai the father, burſt- 
ing into a loud fit of laughter; for my part, I ſhould 
have leſs indulgence for thoſe giddy creatures, and I 
1 the mouth that had — to offend 
Emilius, emboldened by this ſpeech. turned a 
—— towards the mother, and thinking he per- 
cewed a ſign of conſent, trembling — So- 
hia's face; ſhe turned her head aſide, and, to ſave her 
lips, expoſed a bluſhing cheek that vied with the da- 
— roſe Fhe eager youth would not bear a repulſe, 
and ſne made but a faint reſiſtanee. Ho ambroſial a 
kiſs, had it not been taken in a mother s preſence l So- 
phia, beware of ſeverity: you will e the 
miſſion to kiſs your gown, on condition e 
ſometimes refuſing to grant it. 
After this exemplary puniſnment, dhe gaben went 
our upon huſineſs, and the mother ſent Sophia away 
under ſome pretext; then addreſſing herſelf to Emi- 
Jas, ſhe 4pokerthe-tollowing: words in a, very grave 
kecent: Sit, I ſhould imagine that a young man of 
your parts and education, endued with ſuch ſenti- 
% ments and principles of virtue, would not repay 
$5, with diſhonour, the civilities he had received from 
8 an: hongurable * For my part, I am not 


wh 'T % moroſe, 
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« 'moroſe, nor am Ia prude; I know what indul- 
gences are to be allowed to youth; and the ſcene 
that has lately paſſed in my own preſence, is a ſuf 
ficient proof of what I affirm. Conſult your friend 
in regard to your duties, and he will tell you the 
difference between the liberties allowed in the pre- 
“ ſence of a father and mother, and thoſe uſurped in 
their abſence,” by abuſing their confidence, and by 
«©; making ſnares of thoſe very favours, which, un- 
der their eye, may be extremely innocent. He will 
« tell-you, Sir, that my daughter was guilty of no 
other fault in regard to you, than that of not tak- 
“ ing notice the very firſt time, of hat ſhe never 
«/ ought to have permitted. He will let you know, 
that whatever is taken as a favour, becomes really 
« ſuch ;; and that it is unworthy of a man of honour 
to abuſe the ſimplicity of a young girl, in order 
to uſurp thoſe ſame liberties in private, which ſhe 
« may freely indulge before all the world. For it is 
„ell known what decency is capable of tolerating 
in public; but no one can tell where a perſon will 
* ſtop, who affects to be myſterious, and erects him- 
“ ſelf as ſole judge of his own whimltes.” : - p 
As ſoon as the good mother had finiſhed her juſt re- 
pritnand, vhich ſhe ſeemed to direct rather to me than 
to my pupil, . ſhe withdrew, and left me quite ſurpriſed 
at her ſingular prudence, who looked upon it as no- 
thing to ſee a kiſs impreſſed on her daughter's lips in 
her own preſence, but ſeemed frightened that her lover 
ſhould preſume to touch: her robe with his lips in pri- 
vate. When I reflect on the abſurdity of our maxims, 
by which real virtue is ever {acrificed to decency, I un- 
derſtand why our language is much chaſter, in pro- 
portion as our hearts are more corrupt; and how it 
comes that our dealings are more exact, in propor- 
tion as thoſe who conduct them are more diſhoneſt. 


- Hence I took an nity to make Emilius ac- 
quainted with ſome part of 13 in which _ 
a 3 
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ho 
Suri iof our converiation there oreurred t me a new 
—— ter *does c honour to 
| Ltbok not to mention 
—— It is very clear that this 
haugbrinem, of which ſhe is nccoſed, 1 0 more 
than a precaution to guard againſt her own wetlenefs. 
n inflamed, ſhe dreads 
the leaſt ſpark of fire, and ondenvoum to avoid'ir. 
She is not ſevere bur t humilt- 
She aſſumes that over Emilius, which ſhe 
dence in her own ſtrength, ſhe would be Jeſs 
Remove that difficulty, and you will find a 
the word more eaſy and more obli 
more patient upon receiving an offence ? Who i 
more afraid af giving one ? And does the pretend to 
— bores virme Neither is ſhe proud of her 
virtue; ſhe only defires to it; and when ſhe 
enn induige the inclination of her heart without an 
rifle, ſhe is ready to careſs her lover. But her di 
mother does not acquaint even her huſband with all 
err 
hia, inſtead to her 

is become — grow prod of he 
ſcending to all the world, except 
pw who 


ence. - She modeſtly: enj 

tended with the lols of her liberty. 
leſs diſengaged, and her ſpeech 
no longer hears the name of a lover without bluſhing. 
Hut an air of content appears amidſt her confuſion, and 
even her bluſhes are not cauſed by à 'difagreeable 
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produced this — 1 


heart elated wich the idea of independ- 


, which wu at- 
Her carriage is 


ſerved by the young gentlemen of the 
Mn no” te red ita ; 2 viſit. 
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more timid, ſinoe ſhe. 


ſenſation. The difference of her behaviour” is ob- 
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312 AN ESSAY 
it human opinion, that learns the cocks to fight fo 
cruelly, and bulls to gore one another to death? 
An averſion to whatever interrupts or obſtructs our 
pleaſures, is doubtlels, a natural emotion The ſame 
may be ſaid in ſome degree, with regard to the de- 
ſire of poſſeſſing the object that gives us pleaſure. 
But when this deſire becomes a paſſion, and is tranſ- 
formed into a gloomy ſullenneſs, or phrenſy, known 
by the name ot jealoufy, it is quite a different thing; 
the paſſion may, or may not be natural, according 
to the different ſpecies of animals, that are under its 
influence. - 164 36 % en 
The example drawn from the brute creation, has 
been already conſidered in the diſcourſe on the in- 
equality of mankind; and upon a review of the 
: ſuhject, ii appears to me to have been ſo well can- 
vaſſed in the abovementioned diſcourſe, that I may 


Hall only add to the diſtinctions made in that trea- 
tiſe, that the jealouſy derived from nature, depends 
reatly on the power or ability of the ſex; and when 

by this power either is, or appears to be, unlimited, the 
Jealouſy then is at its greateſt height. For as che 
male, under that circumſtance, meaſures his rights 
by his wants, he is incapable of beholding another 
male, in any other light than as a competitor, 
Among thoſe animals, the females always obeying 


the firſt comer, belong to the males only by right of 


conqueſt; and of courſe the latter are thereby ex- 
poſed. to a ſtate of perpetual warn. 
But in ſpecies, where the communication of the 
ſexes is made by pairs, and their coupling produces 
a kind of moral tie, or a ſort of marriage, the fe- 


male appertains to the male, to whom ſhe'has volun- 


tarily religned herſelf : the conſequence then is, that 
ſhe generally. refuſes. to admit any other male but 
him; and the male, looking upon this choice or pre- 
ference as a mark or {ſecurity of her affection, is 
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ON EDUCATION. 313 
leſs anxious about the pretenſions of other males, 
and leads a more peaceable life. © Among theſe ſpe- 
cies, the male partakes of the care of the little ones; 
and the female, in purſuance of à natural law, which 
we cannot refleft'on without being greatly affecte 
ſeems to make a proper return to the father, N 
the attachment he bears to his offspring. 
Now, if we conſider the human ſpecies in its pri. 
mitive ſimplicity, it is obvious, from the limited 
ability of the male, and the moderation of his de- 

fires, that it was the deſign of nature he ſnould be 
contented with a ſingle female. This is further con- 
firmed, by the numerical equality of individuals of 
both ſexes, at leaſt in our part of the world; an 
——ĩ which is far from obtaining in thoſe ſpecies, 
where many females are, by ſuperiority of ſtrength, 
ſubjected to a ſingle male. And although man does 
not brood hke a dove, nor are his breaſts furniſhed 
with milk to ſuckle his offspring, and therefore, in 
that reſpect, he is in the ſame claſs as quadrupeds; = | 
children are fo long in a feeble, helpleſs ſtate, that 
both the mother and they would hardly be able to 
fubſiſt, without the attachment and conſequential 
aſſiſtance of the father. dos 
From the whole of theſe obſcrvations it plainly 
follows, that the jealous fury of males, in ſome 1 
cies of animals, is not at all concluſive in r to 
man. And even the exception of the eaſtern elli- 
mates, where polygamy is eſtabliſhed, ſeems” rather 
to corroborate this principle, ſince the tyrannical 
precaution of huſbands, is owing to the plurality of 
wives; and the conſciouſneſs of his own weakneſs, in- 
duces man to have recourſe to conſtraint, in order to 
elude the laws of nature. In Europe, where theſe 
very laws are, in a contrary ſenſe, more odi 
eluded,” jealouſy is founded rather in the ſocial p 
ſions, than in the original inſtinct. In moſt in- 
trigues, and matters of gallantry, the lover has a 
greater hatred for his rival, than affection for his 
| miſtreſs; 


WOW. age that —— 

EEE 
pointed gut, ſo that his vanity is a 
— lars, Beſides, the abſurdity. 


greater ſuffi 
— 
haw rendered the ſex ſo full of diſſimulation - and 


has kindled their appetites to ſuch 4 degree, that vr 
can hardly depend on che fincerity of their affeftion 
in any cate whatever; nether are able to give us 


— — that will ſecure us from 
the fear of a rival. HH iu 
In regard to real love, the caſe is vaſtly different. 
That this ſentiment is not ſo natural as we 
Ihave demonſtrated in a treatiſe already quoted; for 
there is a-prodigious difference between that habi- 
raabconfortmity, by which a man grows fond of his 
wileg and the bewitching illuſion, which intoxicates us 
wich ideal charms, and inſtead of exhibi the real 
form-of - the object, amuſes us with — — 
ties. This paſſion breathes nothing. but. — 
enjoyment, but ſole poſſeſſion and preference: in this 
'teipect done it differs from vanity) the latter requit 
mg conceſſions, and making none, is always 
vyutt; while love, r — 
in its own nature an equi Beſides, 
the more it requires, — greater its 
ſame illuſion that ge ves it birth, renders it eaſy to 
beter . — filled with inquietude, eſtoem 
i confidence; and — love with - 
_—_— 8 Wan lov dar que 
5 belo we are ſuppoſed only to —— 
oy *0Pvhich we fet-a'value. 1 1 — 
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i iſed, it is cafy to determine w 
of Emihus 3) 


this paſſion can 
rally in the!heagc of man, its form intirely 


RO ET Fit 
Zut whither have I inſenſibly wandered ? .O Emi · 
jus, i become of thee? Haſt thou any 
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girl. "determines his fate; he creeps and cringes in her 
preſence}; in ſhort, the! grave Emilios is bandied 
about by 4 child Uke a ſhuttlecock. 
Thus do the ſcenes of life continually vary; each 
ge has its ſprings, by which it is ſet in motion; bur 
s always the ſame; At ten years old, he is led 
#\plum-cakes ; at twenty by a miſtreſs; ar thirty 
by ſports and paſtimes; at forty by ambition; ar 
bby avarice. When does he make wiſdom” his 
ſole purſuit ? Happy he, who is made to tread its 
paths, even againſt his will! Little does ir ſignify 
what guide we make uſe of, provided he conducts 
us to Sur journey's end. Men eminent for bravery 
and wiftom, have paid this tribute to human weak- 
neſs; and he who ©\firigets þ handled the diſtaff, did 
not ceaſe to be a hero. . 

If you are really deſirous of elgnding the pood 
effects of a virtuous education to every part of life, 
take care that your pupil continues, during the 
whole time of his youth, in the ſame exerciſes as he 
ee, in his infancy; and when he has attained 
his utmoſt i improvement, , let him never deviate from 
that mark. This is the finiſhing ſtroke you are to 

give to your work! It is chiefly for this purpoſe, a 
youth ought to be ſtill under the direction of his go- 
vernor; for there is very little danger but he wil 
know how to make love by himſelf. Perſons em. 
ployed in the education of children, and efpecially 
parents, have been led to imagine, that the occupa- 
tions of one ſtage of life exclude thoſe of another; 
and that youths ſhould relinquiſh every thing they 
practiſed at the time they were boys. Were this the 
caſe, of what advantage would it be to have the care 
of children? Since the good or bad uſe they would 
make of it, muſt vaniſh together with their infancy; 
and when they enter into a different manner of living, 
they muſt neceflirily aſſume 1 — KE . of 
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As none bot violent diſeaſes can obliterate the 


memory, ſo none but violent paſſions can produce 
an intire change in, the manners. Although, our: 


change, _ though « frequently; abrupt, is ſomewhat 
| || foftened, by habit, In the ſueceſſion of our inclina- 
| | tions, as in a proper degradation of colours, the 
able artiſt knows how to render the tranſitions im- 
perceptible, to confound and mingle the tints, that. 


none may be too glaring, but be properly. diffuſed. 


over his work. This rule lacconfirmed by expe- 


affections, taſtes, and ſentiments, every day, and are 
conſtant in nothing but in their inconſtancy: but a 
regular man returns always to his ancient practices; 
nor does he even in his old age loſe the reliſn for 
pleaſures, of which he was fond in his infancy... 
If you ſee that your pupil, in advancing to ano- 
ther does not expreſs a contempt for that; 
which. he has quitted, and in contracting ne habits, 
ſtill preſerves the old ones; that he ever accuſtoms 
himſelf ro do what is right, without regard to the 
time when the practice commenced ;,/then, and then 
N. N you be ſaid to have formed his mind, and, 
to 


Jof education. The moſt important criſis is that which 
happens at the ſtage now under your direction. As, 
ubs a period we always regret, the inclinations and 

taſtes acquired, during this time, are not ſo eaſily 


afterwards recover them. 2 
The. greateſt part of thoſe habits, which you ima, 
gine to be contracted by children, are not real; th 
ave the effect of force, and young people being ſt; 


obliged: to continue them againſt their will, only wai 


miniſfling, 


taſtes and inclinations are ſubject to change, yet this 


rience ; people of immoderate paſſions change their 


ve given the finiſhing ſtroke to the great work; 


loft; but if they are once diſcontinued, , we. neven 


for a fayourable opportunity of ſhaking off the yokes 
We,do.not imbibe a reliſh tor confinement, by lying. 
in jail; on the contrary, ſuch a habit, inſtead at Gy - 


no doubt but both his tem 
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ciſes, l 48 ir the thin Bind whey 


ihe Seb he only a the empire re of habit to the 
| on hberty. manual po 
exerciſe and motion, are ſo far become necefl 
him, that he — 52 not diſcontinue them, * 
expoſing ine to a great inconvenien mien 
duce all at * to an teeming ſede 
life, would be imprifoning him, would be confining 
him to a ſtate of violence and conftraint ; and I make 
per and his health would 
thereby ſuffer a conſiderable alteration. He can 
ſcarcely” draw his breath in a cloſe apartment; he 
muſt air, with exerciſe and motion. Eyen 
at Sophie's t, he can hardly refrain from 
his eye abtiquely on the country, as if he were de- 
- firous te rove in her company. He abides in s 
p_ when he is obliged to it; but he is reftlefs 
z he toſſes to and fro, yet does not ſtir 
= becauſe he is canes You will 
tell me then, that 1 have him to new ne- 
_ ceſſities! this is very true, becauſe I have made him 
jekt to the ſtate of humanity. 
Emikus is in love with Sophia: but what Were ths 
charms that firſt en his affection ? Good fenſe, 
vireue, and the — of things decent and honour- 
able. By ap this love in his miſtreſs, way 
keto be dive of it himſelf ? On the other 
at what price did | Sophia ſer her affections ? Ar 
je of eee e wick 
. of her 1 4 * endued: the M rue 
lity, city, a generous difintereſt- 
x — 22 — and riches. © Emijljus 
fed & ets virtues, before they were ex- 
of him by his miſtreſs. In what then is ke 
Sly altered ? He has new reaſons for vi 
& 4 4 * { | | 7 * | F . 13 
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The farſt 4 we went to ſee Sophia, 
hoxſes for the greater expedition. This way 
Ears we found extremely convenient, ſo 
a * till the fifth . ba 2 

, and upon our approach, within half a le 
of W 2 Wy ſome company yo" 
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ward: 
feet. Fanbus Pes 
one of great mettle and fire , che creature 3 I 
himſelf at liberty, ran away acroſs the fields: I rode. 
after him full gallop, with great, difficulty overtook, 
him, and brought him back. Unluckily keg uu 
afraid of a horſe, ſo that I durſt not. ap 
Emilius takes no notice of what paſſed; 1. bor Sen Sophia, 
whiſpers in his ear, and acquaints him with the trou- 
ble to which he had put his friend. Emilius runs 
up quite abaſhed, and —— the horſes, for it is but 
fair every, one ſhould. have his turn. He galloped 
then — us, in order to put them up in the 
ſtable. Being obliged to leave Sophy behind him, 
he no longer thinks a horſe ſo convenient a carriage. 
He returns gui out of breath, and meets us. half, 
way. 
y 9 the next viſit, Emilius would ride no longer- 
Why ſo? ſaid I. We need only to take a ſervant With 
us 15 look. after the horſes. Ah! ſaid he, ſhall we 
ut the worthy family to ſo much expence ? You. ſeg 
x they. are ready to maintain us all, men and horſes. 
True, N I, they have the noble hoſpitality that 
diftinguiſhes the indigent. The rich, with an avarice 
— 28 their pride, entertain their friends only; 
but the poor afford entertainment alſo to their FM 
and horſes. Let us walk it, ſaid he; have not you ſuffis, 
cient courage for that, you who are ſo ready to par: 
take of the toilſome pleaſures of your pupil? 
all my heart, anſwered I immediately; and indecd, 
we ſhould not make love with ſo much parade. 
As we drew near, we met the Ks ths and the, 
daughter at a greater diſtance than the time 
We had walked prodigiouſly faſt. .Emilius was 
in a ſweat; and be lovely 805 hia vouchlafed to draw, 
her handkerchicf over his FEET) After ſo great a {p- 


vour, 
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your, the fineft horſes in the world would not have 


us to ride. | 
Yet it is a cruel circumſtance, that we * 
an evening The ſummer is upon the decline, 
and the days begin to diminiſh. Notwithſtanding all 
+ | we can ſay, we are never to make our viſit 
+ || after dinner; and unleſs we come in the morning, 
ve are obliged to depart almoſt as ſoon as we have 
+ || arrived. The mother, at length, after expreſſing great 
uneaſineſs about us, thinks, that though it would not 
de decent to entertain us all night in her houſe, we 
+ | might find ſome accommodation in the village, to lie 
chere occaſionally, Ar theſe words Emilius clapped 
+ I his hands, and leaped for joy: and all that day So- 
phia ſeemed to be particularly fond of her mother. 
nt viſits we better acquainted, and 
we — an intimate familiarity and 
ip. On the days appointed ia, or b 
her mother, I generally acfompuned 17 Fe ; 4 
ſometimes I itted him to pay a viſit by himſelf. 
Confidence the mind; beſides, we ought not 
to treat a man like a child : and what progreſs ſhould 
| have made, if my pupil did not deſerve my eſteem ? 
Iba ſometimes to go without him; then he was 
melancholy, but did not murmur; for what would 
his murmurings ſignify ? And beſides, he was very 
ſenſible I would not prejudice his intereſts. But whe- 
+ | ther we joined company, or went by ourſelves, it may 
de imagined that we were prevented by no weather; 
hay, we were proud of arriving in ſuch a plight, as 
ſhould attract the pity of the family. Unfortunately 
1 s ves us of this honour; ſhe lays her com- 
5 mands that we'ſhall not ſet out in bad weather. This 
vas the only time I obſerved her to deviate from the 
wies I had dictated to her in private. 
l One day that he went by himſelf, and I did not ex- 
rect him till the next morning, I found him returned 
Me ſame evening: upon which I ſaid, as I embraced 
Vor. II. Y him, 


7 


at len 
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Ti, What, my dear Emilius, art thou come back 
0 thy friend! But inſtead of returning my careſſes, 
be anfwered me ſome what out of humour ; Do nog 
imagine I am teturned fo ſoon of my own” accord: I 
Aſſuxe you it was againſt my inclination. She inſiſte 
on my departing; I came upon her account, and not 
on yours. Affected with this frankneſs, I embraced 
him again, and ſaid, My fincere friend, conceal 
no (circumſtance from me that affects thy intereſt, 

thou comeſt on her account, it is on mine thou 
ſayeſt it; thy return is her work, but thy frank, 
neſs and ſincerity are mine. May'ſt thou ever pre- 
ſerve this ingenuous freedom, which ſo greatly digni- 
fies the mind. We may let ſtrangers think what 
pleaſe ; but it is wrong to ſuffer a friend to imputs 
that to us as a merit, which was not done on his ac, 
count. * ** 
I took care not to diminiſh the real value of this cons 
feſſion, by attributing it more to love than to gener 
fity, or by telling him that his intention was not ſo 
much to deprive himſelf of the merit of his return, 
us to give it to Sophia. But Emilius diſcloſes the ſe- 
erets of his breaſt, without reflecting: if he comes back 
with 2 flow pace, deeply immerſed in thought, he ap- 
pears only as Sophia's lover; but, if he returns in haſte, 
over-heated, and ſomewhat peeviſh, he is then biz 
Mentor's friend and companion. F 
From theſe particulars, it is obvious, that my young 
man is far from ſpending his whole time with Sophia, 
or from ſeeing her ſo often as he would deſire. Her 
permiſſion is confined to ore or two viſits a week; 
theſe are generally over in a few hours, and ſeldom 
repeated the next morning, He is longer 
in pleaſing himſelf with the thoughts either af a 
— or future viſit, than in the actual enjoyment of 
her company. And even in his viſits, moſt of the 
time is conſumed in going and coming. His plea- 
ſures are pure and delicigus, but more Amagioary 
CALLE — ap 
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W they heighten his love, without eneryating 


The days he is debarred from Zn her preſence, 
he does not fit idly at home. He is ſtill Emilius; 
and has not degeherated from his real character. Moſt 
frequently he roves about the neighbouring country, 
where he continues his ſtudy of natural hiſtory, ſur- 
the lands, and examines their culture and pro- 
ductions: he com the manner in which the 
1 2 improve their grounds to that uſed in other places: 
inquires into the reaſon of the difference, and when 
he knows of more uſeful methods, he imparts them to 
the huſbandman. If he propoſes a better plough- ſhare, 
he cauſes it to be made after his own deſign ;, if he 
finds a marl-pit, he acquaints them with uſe of 
t: he frequently puts his hand to the plough himſelf; 
they are amazed to ſee him handle their tools ſo dex- 
terouſly ; to ſee him trace deeper and ſtraighter fur- 
rows than they, ſow more even, and direct the opes 
and ſhelving-beds with greater regularity. They do 
not laugh at him as a pretender to agriculture, but 
perceive that he is really acquainted with the ſuhject. 
n a word, he extends his care and attention to every 
thing that may be of general utility, Neither does he 
confine himſelf to theſe acts of benevolence g he viſitz 
the neighbouring cottages, and inquires. into, the 
fituation of the peaſants, the circumſtances of their 
familles, the number of children, the quantity of 
ds they hold, the nature of their produce, their in; 
mes and  outgoings, their expences, debts, &c, 
Hg gives them very little money, knowing that in 
ral it is ill employed; but he lays it out for their 
fee bite and does them a ſervice even againſt 
eir will. He provides them with labourers, and 
requently pays them a day's hire for work deſigned 
for their own benefit. For one he thatches a cot- 
tage, or rebuilds it when it is ready to fall down; for 
andther he employs hands to clear his grounds, which 
ods T4 were 


mum A E SSATY 
ann 
another he furniſhes a cow, a horſe, and all forts of 
cattle, in the room of thoſe 9 loſt by acti- 
dent or mortality. If two © po 
to law, n t falls 
appoints a perſon to take care of im,” or attends him 
If'* ; if another is oppreſſed by a powerful neigh: 
he protects and recommends him; if poor 
r if a wo- 
man has Joſt her only child, on whom ſhe doats, he 
, pays her a viſit, and tales ſome pains to alleviate her 
r He does not diſdain the company of the 
— nt; he is not in a hurry to withdraw 
om the nate; he often dines with the pea- 


| 
4 
{ 
$ 
y 
1 
0 
{ 
| t 
ſants whom he ſo kindl L relieves, and even accepts * 
of that favour from thoſe who do not want his aſſiſt- t 
ance; while he is a benefactor to the one, and to the t 
xthers a friend, he continues to behave as their equal. © 

a word, he does always as much good by his per- 
Fay attendance, as by a pecuniary relief. E 
Sometimes he directs his ſteps towards the bliſsful 1 * 
in hopes of having a glance of Sophia, and 1 
ey 
fo 
gl 
an 
ſar 
bo 
be 


of ſeeing her walk, himſelf unperceived. But his 
conduct is always artleſs ; he is incapable, he is un- 
willing to elude 5 commands. He has that amiable 
delicacy, which prides itſelf in a punctual adherence 
to the rules of honour. He ſtnaly obeys orders, 
and never approaches near enough to be beholden 
0 e, for what he would willingly owe to S0- 


21170 take care of a ſick peaſant; | is not to give him | hand in on 
 apotheearies drugs: this is not what thoſe — peo hu 
need of during eir illneſs; they want better nouriſhment, and his 


à greater quantity of it. With regard to perſons of good for- 
tune, hex they happen to have ' fever, r adviſe . to faſt; 1 
hut when their poor tenants are ill of the ſame diſorder, let them T 
have meat, let them be ſupplied with wine. Moſt of their diſor- 

ders proceed from poverty and hardſhips; their beſt phyſic is in the 
their landlord's f ; his butcher ſhould be their only 1 2 the 


entry. 
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pPhia's indulgence, In revenge for this ſacrifice, he 

eee 
„and grievin t walks 

W "his accoune. The eve of his viſit he 


ey 
The dainty Sophia is not inſenſible to theſe little act 
af gallantry ; ſhe is ready to acknowledge our 
care and attention to oblige, for I have always my 
ſhare. in the compliment, even if I had no concern in 
the obligation; this is a girl's artifice, to be leſs em- 
in returning thanks. Her father and I eat 
the cakes and drink the wine; but Emilius joins with 
the ladies, and is ever upon the watch to ſteal a plate 
of cream, into which Sophia has dipped her ſpoon, 
Now we are upon ſubject of cakes, I put 
Emilius in mind of his former races. The family 
would Mh der fall N I __ LIP 
upon whi all a laughing, en they aſk 
ET he ſtil] knows = run ? Better than 
ever, anſwers Emilius; I ſhould be very ſorry to have 
forgot it. One in the company would have been very 
glad to ſee him perform, but 1s afraid to mention it ; 
another undertakes to make the propoſal, and he con- 
ſents. Two or three young people in the neigh- 
bourhood are ſent for; a prize is decreed; and the 
better to imitate the ancient games, a cake is fixed up- 
on à certain mark: each of the competitors holds 
himſelf ready, and papa gives the ſignal by clapping 


his hands. The ſwift-footed Emilius cleaves li- 


quid air, and is at the end of his career, when the 
ree lubberly boys have hardly ſtarted. Emilius re- 
cetves the pri — the hands of Sophia, and with 


the generoſity of Æneas, diſtributes the preſents among 
the vanquiſhed. 8 ir ib 63 ut! 
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n Amigſt che ſplendor of the triumph, 8 
tt chalſenge the victor, and boaſts of beingcable to 
qual him in ſwiftneſs. He does not reſuſeſ to exiter 
the liſts with his fair rival; bur while! 1s 
ready to ſtart, ſhe tucks up her gownzcav 
ant more eager to diſplay a handſome leg — 
Emilfus, man to outſtrip him in runningꝭ the! looks 
Ack examines whether her pettycoats — 
Mort, he whiſpers a word or two to her mamma, 
who' ſmiles, and gives a nod of approbation! Hr 
then comes and places himſelf on the ſide of his 
rival; the ſignal is ＋ ſooner given, than be n 
And. flies wit amazing rapidity. . 
WMomen are not formed for. running; ben ehey 
By Rem us, it is only to be overtaken. This is not 
the only exerciſe at which they are inexpert; but it 
is the only one they perform with a bad grace. Their 
elbovs jutting behind, and glued as it were to their 
bodies, give them a ridiculays attitude; and the 
High heels on which they are mounted, make them 
r=” like ſo many graſhoppers, rather fit to leap, 
n to run a race. 
Emilius not imagining that Sophia is abler at this 
exerciſe, than the reſt of her ſex, does not vouchſafe 
to ſtir from his place, but ſees her ſet off with a 
ſcornful ſmile; Sophia is very light, and wears low 
Heels to her ſhoes; having no need of artifice to 
appear to have a ſmall foot. She gets the ſtart of 
Rim, and ſprings with ſuch velocity, that he had 
but Juſt time to overtake this ſecon Atlanta. He 
ſets off in his turn, like an eagle that darts on his 
Prey, follows her cloſe, preſſes hard, and overtakes her 
Sekevoth, when ſhe is quite out of breath; then gently 
paſſing his left arm round her waiſt, he raiſes ber like 
feather from the ground, and preſſing the delicious 
ad to his boſom, "be Guiſhes his courſe, -but-firſt 
makes her touch the goal; then crying Sophia is 
"Fricz;s, he claps one knee to the ground Peary 
Adab and acknowledges himſelf _— Ba ** 
on 1 es 
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+5) Beſfides' theſe amuſements, he alſo applies fome 
dime to the trade, to which we ſerved our apprentice- 
thip: ©:At leaſt one day in the week, and when the 
weather is ſo bad as to prevent our being in the open 
air; Emiljus and I are employed at a maſterjoiner's 
in the where we reſide. This is not done 28 
2 matter of form, and in the ſuperficial way of peo - 
ple of fortune, but in earneſt, and lke expert 
artiſicers. Sophia's father coming to pay us a viſit, 
found us one day at work; ſurprized at the ſight, 
he did not fail to make a report to his wife and 
daughter. Go and ſee that young man, ſaid he, 
in the work-ſhop, and then judge whether he de- 
{piſes a mean condition] It may eaſily be imagined 
whether Sophia heard this ſpeech with pleaſure !. 
They talked the matter over at our next meeting; 
and the ladies would be glad to ſurprize him at wor 
They ſifted me without ſeeming to have any ſuch de- 
Ttign, and after they had diſcovered one of our work- 

days, the mother and daughter took a chaiſe, in 
order to pay us a viſit. n 73 
Upon entering the ſhop, Sophia beheld at. the 
— lar a — — his waiſtcoat, his * 
negligently tied up, an very attentive to hi 
— 42 he dig not perceive his fair viſiters. 
Sophia ſtopped and beckoned to her mother. Emi- 
lius; with a chiſel in one hand, and a hammer in the 
other, had juſt finiſhed a mortice. He then ſawed a 
board, put a piece of it on the hold-faſt, in 
order to plane it. This curious ſight did not excite 
Sophia's laughter; it rather affected her mind, and 
created reſpect. Woman, honour thy chief; it is 
he that labours for thee, he that earns thy bread, 
he that nouriſhes thee : this is man! 
Whilſt the ladies were viewing him with attention, 
I perceived them, and pulled Emilius by the ſleeve; 
upon which he turned about, and ſeeing the mather 
and daughter, he flung down his tools, and darted 


towards them with an exclamation. of joy. After he 
Dino 14 had 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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hach in 


à⁊ better workman in all the country 


late, we muſt not make them wait. Then —— 


| ever dhe d after to-morrow: 
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this firſt tranſports; eee fir 
down, refed luis work. But Sophia oo not 
ſi ſiillʒ ſhe ſc ran about the EK 
amined:the tools, touc — boards, d the 
ps from the „looked at our hands, and 
ſhe liked this buſineſs, becauſe it was neat and 
— The 'fprightly damſel would even imitate 
Emilius. With her feeble lily-white hand, ſhe laid 
hold of the plane, and ſtrove to uſe it; the tool 
Genes and would not catch. IRON F ſee Cupid 
the ait, laughing, and clapping his win 
mechinks I hear him — out with Joy, — 20 
Hercules is. now revenged. 
In the mean while her mother aſks em queſt 
ons of the maſter. Pray, Sir, what wages do you, 
thoſe lads'? Madam, 1 them twenty ſous 4 
Wand their board; but chat young man — 
carn's great deal more if he „for there is not 
Twenty ſous 
—— na board | ſaid the mother, caſting a 
ry affectionate look at us. Madam, o it is, re- 
Wal the maker. At theſe words ſhe flew towards 
milius, embraced him in her arms, preſſed him to 
her boſorn, which ſhe watered moſt with 
her tears, unable all the while to uſe any other utter - 
r= — — ſeveral tienes, O my" jou! O up 
— had ſpent ſorne time in chatting but 
without diſturbing us from our work, Let us be gone, 
ſaid the mother — the daughter, it begins to 


ing towards Emilius, ſhe him a gen ſtroke 
ow the cheek, ſaying, Well then, my little work- 
man, will you come along with us? He made an- 
wer in à very grave tone, T am engaged, aſk my 
maſter. She interrogated the maſter, whether he 
would give us permiſſion. The maſter made an- 
ſwerz he could not; I have ſome preſſing work; ſaid he, 
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bo bo ntlemen, I refuſed" other j 

ſervice ; if theſe ſhould fail, 1 
nat where I-chuld procure others; and it would be 
for me to get the work done wa — 


appointed. The mother made no | 
till Emilius would ſpeak — 1 — head, and 
was ſilent. Sir, dals. be — ſurprized at his- 
ſilence,” have you nothing to ſay? Emilius gave a ten- 
der look at the daughter, and ſaid only theſe words: 
You ſee very plainly that I muſt ſtay behind. Where- 
upon the ladies took their leave. Emilius attended 
them to the door, followed them with his eyes as long 
as he was able, —— SORon ——— 
ſayings word. 
In their way home, che mother, a little pi 
what had took notice to her da of 
Emilius's behaviour. "= it io diffi- 


another violate his contract I know he might eaſily 
indemnify the artiſt for the ſlight damage — 
by his abſence ; but in the mean time he would ren- 
der his mind ſubſervient to dirty pelf, he would ac- 
a habit of ſubſtituting it in the of his 
and of believing, that we are diſpenſed from 
every. thing, if we have but money to pay for the 
diſpenſation, Emilius has other ways 


you imagine it 
thing to ſtay behind ? Mamma, be not miſtaken ; it 
is on my account he ſtays ; I ſaw it plainly in his 
8. 5 
'? Noe thas-Sophis is indifferent in regard- 69 e 
— ave On the contrary, ſhe is 


475 
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ſevere and exact; ſhe had rather not be at all 
ed, than with a moderate affection. She. is 

— her own merit, ſhe is conſcious of it, 3 
nours and efteems it, and demands the fame re- 

from her lover. She would ſcorn the heart 
was not fully ſenſible of her value, that did not 
ber for her virtues, as much and more than for 
charms; that would not prefer its duty to her, 
her to every thing elſe in the world. She would de- 
ſpiſe a lover, who knew no law but her will: ſhe 
would reign over a man, whom ſhe had not de- 
baſed. - Thus it was that Circe, after debaſing the 
companions of Ulyſſes, treated them with contempt, - 
and reſigned herſelf to him only, whom ſhe had not 
been able to transform, | | 
But excluſive of this inviolate and ſacred right, 
the is exceſſively jealous of her own privileges: ſhe 
watches Emilius, to ſee how readily he executes her 
orders, how ſhrewdly he gueſſes her deſires, and how, - 
punctually he arrives at the hour preſcribed: ſhe; 
would not have him anticipate or poſtpone his time 
he would have him exact. Ta anticipate, is prefer? 
ing himſelf to her; to poſtpone, is to neglect. To 
neglect Sophia! this would never happen a ſecond 
time. A groundleſs ſurmiſe of this ſort, had like to 
have defeated all our courtſhip; but Sophia is juſt, 
and ready to acknowledge her miſtakes, 8 
One evening we were expected by the family, for 
Emilius had received an order from his miſtreſs. 
They came to meet us, but we did not appear. What 
is become of them, ſaid they? Surely they have met 
with ſome misfortune? No meſſenger? Thus the 
evening was ſpent in anxious expectation. Poor 
Sophy thought we were dead; ſhe grew diſconſo- 
late, fretted moſt violently, and paſſed the night in 
tears. That very evening a ſervant was difpatched- 
to inquire what became of us, and to come back with 
the news the next morning. The man 3 
wit 
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was ſo embarraſſed, that he durſt not a proach So- | 
phia. She f. to him firſt, and aſked how he 


_— rags 4 the ou be big 
quainted wi lan the high paſſions, was 
a dupe to chis indiference, being 
offended with it. | 
In order to undeceive him, I went to take Soph 
by the hand, and to ſeal it with my lips, as is ſome- 
times my cuſtorg : ſhe drew it back abruptly, pro- 
nouncing at the ſame time the word Sir in fo ſingu- 
lar a tone, that ſhe inſtantly laid herſelf open to Emi- 
lius by this involuntary emotion. | | | 
Sophia finding ſhe had betrayed herſelf, affected 
no longer the ſame conſtraint. Her apparent indif- 
ference is changed into irony and contempt. Her 


anſwers are couched in monoſyllables, and a_ 
"9s wi 


a „SA 


1 n if ſhe were ufmicb ty 
any; appeararice of indignation. Emilius, almott 
89 wu apprehenſion, looks at her with uneaſi. 
nes, and endeavours to meet her eyes, dat ſhy 
may read his real ſentiments in h gauntenance: 
Sophia, mare provolcad at his affurance, darts ſuch 
an angry look at him, as ſuppreſſes all deſire of ſol: 
liciting a ſecond glance. Etmilius, 'confounded and 
abaſhed, dares no longer to raiſe his eye from the 
nd, nor to open his lips: lucky indeed was this 
— however conſcious of his in- 


Bocence, have been inſenſible enen the 
_ would never have forgiven him. 

chen it was my turn to act, and ful 
to 80 


Finding 
time to explain myſelt, 1 addrefied myſelf to 
took ther again by the hand, which ſhe di 
draw: back, — — — 
happened. 1 to Sophy, we are 
unfortunate, but y — br TEPEEE® do not 
pus Emence on , witbou hſtening to what we 
to ſay; give us an i n. She-chade 
no:anſwer, and thus If; 
1201/46 /We' fer out yeſterday at four in eee 
e were obliged to be here at ſeven, and we. 
* merally take more time than is neceſſary, in 
co reſt ourſelves when we draw near to your hauſe. 
Wir had already walked three quarters af the way, 
hen our ears were pierced with doleful lamenta · 
tions, which proceeded from a hollow way in the 
ber hill ar ſome diſtance from us. We flew towards the 
place, and found an unfortunate „who re- 
turning from town, a little in liquor, had fallen from 
t his horſe, and broke his leg. We hollowed, and 
* called out for aſſiſtance, but no body anſwered. 
We tried to raiſe the poor man again upon his 
#*:horſe; but all in vain; at the very leaſt mation, 
the unfortunate wretch was in the moſt violent 
ngony: we therefore refolved to tie the horſe up 
ng ies ' N 4 tg 
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ta Tree in the adjacent wood; ''and*then'making 
e litter of our arma, we carried him as gently-as 


bin houſe. / The diſtance was: and we 
fade wich fai times. At length ve 


5 
been carrying | 


vrais and ns ——ů— | 
„The — — <bies 

His wife ready to lie in of a third, was fo ſhocked 

„nt ſeeing him home in that 

« that ſhe fell into labour, and was 

„ n few hours after. What was to be — 

*- theſe circumſtances, in a lonely n 


aſſiſtance could be 
1 — Abe 
e gave 


u the vod, went and mounted it, then 
« away to town in ſearch of 2 ſurgeon. 

the horſe, and not being able to find 

h, he came back on foot with 


* the ſurgeon 

— ide time enoug 
— 

428 his apology — 

4 you may well imagine how greatly 

bet) “ a poor man — 

„ leg, and a woman in labour. However, I did 

every ching to the beſt of my abilities, that Lima 

> glide 9 eee 


© of eltlſer. 

clave with che weer 
of our ſtory; that is not the matter in 
at preſent, It was two o'clock in the 
morning either of us had a momentꝰ's reſt. 
iu ſhort, we reached our little cottage before day- 


* ing 
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Co . rr. ve 
* wy 1 
eee 
ius mi 
Tout voice, and a firmer tone than 1 
peed,” he expreſſed himſelf in theſe words: 
phy, my 75.0 is in you, hands, dl ordering know i wel: 


*I 3 kill me with —— 
5 ig never expect to m hrs 
* of humanity; they are more me forge rr thei 
2 never -ravotings" theth "ORE 
Ax theſe words, Sophia, inflead of aking; ; 
Ax theſe words, m r 
| role ſrom her feat, put her arm round E. e 
kifſed-his cheek; : and then extending her hand to 
him with an inimitable grace, ſhe faid : Emilius, take 
this' hand, it is thine. Be my huſband, and my maſter, 
whenever thou pleaſeſt. I will endeavour to merit 
| amm ef e thy wife. WY 
Scarce had ſhe embraced him, when the father; 
chatmed with the ſcene, clapped his hands, and c 
out, again, again; when Sophia, without waiting to 
be preſſed; inſtantly gave him two kiſſes on the other 
cheek;-but-juſt in the ſame moment, terrified and 
3 ſhe had done; ſhe flew to her mo- 
ther, and in her boſom concealed her face, which 
was quite inflamed with bluſhes, 
I hall not enter into a deſcription of the NET; 
joy it muſt be felt by the reader. After dinner 
Sophia aſked me, — Toes too far to go 
to viſit thoſe poor people ? As it was her deſire, and 
an act of charity, we went. We found ther in ſe- 
patate beds, Emilius having taken care to ſend one; 
und there were people to attend them, for he had 
alſo made that proviſion. But they were both ſo de- 
ſcitute, that they ſuffered as much through t of 
_ neceflaries, as from their painful ſituation. 
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f. is an heavenly ſpirit, they. 
by the Deity ; the gracefulneſs of be 


_— love. thy help-mate; ſhe way 
e Supreme, to comfort thee. in thy 
to e thy misfortunes: this * 


2 
Hie 


given 
troubles, -; 
woman | 
The ney · born child wag choftened... "The. — 


lovers were onſors for him, and would have been 
og an ccſin for the ame cremany 
ilelyes, . 'T 


ardently long for the 
ment. ; union, and fancy it 7 — 
s ſcruples are all r — — 
ie point 
atighed, , '+ 
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"cholery 
attitude; — ſhould 
Re mg this Ends that Lnever 
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without obraini — the viſhe . fe «> 

© Lock thee, — friend, into my arms at 
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« ſame miſtake. U ing the care of thee, I re« 
* ſolved not to take an uſeleſs ſtep, 2 
% from doing it. I confined myſelf to the road pre- 
een I ound tha thy de een 
1 | ey e | 

that unknown to me I had diligently purſued it. 

ge thou my witneſs and my judge 1 ſhall not 

e object againſt thee. Thy early years were not ſa- 
** crificed to the vent part of thy life thou 
« haſt enjoyed all the bleſſings, with which thou haſt 
been fayoured by nature. Of thoſe evils to Which 
« it; rendered thee ſubject, and from which I could 
* have preſerved thee, thou haſt felt none but ſuch, 
as wete- likely to inure thee to other hardſhips. 
+. Thou haſt ſuffered none, but ſuch as were he- 


n MED SjSHALY 7 © 
lg te ſous being treo: . Could I hatt 

onged chat internal zranquillity-tothe latter end 
ns EE, days, . ru ep Gans 
, don wouldh have been as happy as the condĩtion of 


f humanity will permit. But in van, my deur Emi. 
„ kus, did I dip thy mind into che river Styx, 
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up, 4 " 
- and from _ I can n6 
& longer preſerve thee. This folf. - Na- 
ture and fortune had made thee waſt 
able to endure miſery, ——— to bo- 
5, dily. pains, but thoſe of the mind were unknown tb 
© thee: hicherto thou haſt depended only upon the 
< jcondition'of humanity, but now thou art held by 
every tie thou haſt made for thyſelf ; by tearning 
o delire, thou art become a ſlave to thy 
7 Though there is no change in thy ourward form, 
though there is nothing hurts thy body, nothing 
4 that affefts thy exiſtence, yet how many evils ma may 

% attack thy mind! How many diſorders thou may 

* ſuffer, without being ſick! How many deuths tho 
4 may ' ſt undergo, without dying r 
e tor, a doubt, may throw thee into | 
Thou haſt been preſent, when Waters $ 
4 giv ving looſe to their extravagant ſorrows, have “ 
«made ,the-play-houſe reſound with their fooliſh la- 


i  mentations ; when they grieved like women, 
2 and cried like children, and thus —— 
er lic-applauſe. Remember how — haſt been 
16 {candalized at thoſe lamentations and mournful 


cries, coming from men, from whom one would 
have expected the greateſt firmneſs and conſtancy 
2 of mind. What! ſaidſt thou, with indignation, 
700 theſe the examples we are to follow, chef 
the models propoſed for our imitation ? Are 
« they afraid that man is not ſufficiently mean, 
impotent, and unfortunate, unleſs we uli Hater 
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« ave ?: Miy-yaung friend, be more igdulgent hate - 
efer 3he ſtage, ao thou am beegmegne of its 


«, | N AL 1101 een. 

-4.Thoy-Jnowl how to ſuffer and to te; thou 
„ art able to eogure the law of neceſſity in natural 
4 evils, bet how haſt no law on the defires. 
„of thy heart; and it is theſe, more than wm 
dur phyfcal neceſſieies, the anxiety and trouble of 
bite ariſe. Our appetites are , our force 
is al mot annihilsted. Man, by his defires, is made 
: If + dependent on a thouſand things ; while of himſelf 
4 be is quite independent, even on his on exiſtence © 
the more he increaſes his attachments, the more he 


ee ww * 


rr 
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be ; it | 
* always fly from thee ; thou wilt grow wicked, and 
4 be miſerable; and how is it poſſible to be other- 
* mac, hen thou haſt no other law than thy un- 
« ruly: deſires? If thou canſt not ſubmit to privations 
© that axe involuntary, how wilt thou be able freely 
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AA 


er v impaſe them on thyſelf? Hou wilt thou learn to 
] ie 2 -- thy 


340 VAN ESS AT 
0 t, i order to be directed by reaſon? Thou 
6 w — never more ſet eyes upon him who 
6. 9 ther of the death of thy how 
thou behold the perſon who vould depri ve 
bo thee of her when living: who would dare to fay : 
«© ſhe is dead in regard to thee z virtue parts thee from 
«© her? Thou ſay'ſt thou muſt live wich her; Jet what 
4 will happen; whether be married or not, 
* whether thou art free or not, whether ſhe loves or 
hates thee, whether thou haſt a or-re- 
« fuſal; it does not ſignify, thou art determined to 
«have her, thou muſt poſſeſs her at any price what 
« ever. I would willi y know, what crime is it that 
« will ſtop a man, who has no other law than the de- 
„ 'fires-of his heart, and who knows Gow en 
Por og oo oh nrparnch e N 
„My child, there is no ſuch thing as ſucceſs with- 
«© out courage, or virtue without ſt The word 
% virtue'is derived from force: this is the foundation 
f all virtue. Virtue only to a being weak 
Li by its nature, and ſtrong by its willz- in this conſiſts 
«the juſt man's merit; and though we call the Deity 
IND yet we do not ſay he is virtuous, becauſe he 
no need of any effort or ſtruggle to ſhew his 
en beneflicence. In — to explain this word to you, 
$:which/ has been ſo often prophaned, I waited till 
thou wert capable of underſtanding me. So long 
as the practice of virtue is attended with no diffi- 
e eulcy' or ſtru ggle, there is very little occaſion to 
%% Rnow it. This knowledge mes 
4 when the paſſions are — and en. is 


time at which thou art arrived. 


Having educated thee in all the Groplicity of 
— 2 inſtead of inculcating painful duties, l 
have preſerved thee from thoſe vices which render- 
ed thoſe duties painful; 1 have rendered falſnood not 
4+: ſo odious as uſcleſs to thee; I have inſtructed thee 
6 feſs concerning the obligation of giving every man 
25 his due than in 2 minding only. — 
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o thyſelf; -' I have made-chee than vir: 
„ tuous ; but he who is only continues ſo no 
— 1nd influenced by the pleaſure re- 


ſulung from it. Goodneſs is broke down and de- 


e ſtroyed by the weight of the human paſſions; a 
* man who''ig 10 more than good, ame 
— 

20 What is then 2 virtuous man? He whadknaws 


deviate _— it. Hi. 
only in appearance 


Here then we have „„ 
ſerve i and this is more painful than the former. 
4 For nature either delivers us from the evils to which 
4% ſhe- expoſes us, or teaches us to endure them: 
but ſhe is quite ſilent in regard to thoſe of our on 
— — tobe ſhe ſuffers 
«cus to be victims to our paſſions, to be overpowered 
Ib eur vain ſorrows 3 and to boaſt of thoſe tear 
of which we ought to be aſhamed. „* 
„ Behold this is thy firſt and perhaps-the 
only one worthy of thee. If thou knoweſt how to 
rule it as man, it will be the laſt; thou wilt ſub- 
«due all others, and be ſubject only to virtue. 
This, I am very ſenſible, is not a criminal paſ- 
ſton 3 it is as pure as the minds of thoſe who feel it. 
It was formed in the boſom of modeſty, and train- 
ed up by innocence. . Happy lovers ! The charms 
"of virtue only add to of your mutual affec- 
— — — 
* EX is not your 
12 than of your lg 
3 66 Y 
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4%! fine my friend; haſt thou been leſa ſubdued 
„ by this puſſion, notwithſtanding its great purity ? 
%% Art thou become leſs a ſlave to it; and even were 
4 it to ceaſe to bo innocent to- morrow/. wouldſt chou 
| — fi it This is the time to try thy ſtrength; it 
ili be too late, when thou art obliged th exert it. 
heſe eſſays ought to be made when remote from 
5 Troops are not taught to fight in the pre- 
44 ſener of the enemy z they are trained to diſcipline 
4 befote they take the field 3 they engage in batils 
«« when they are quite 
It is a miſtake 10 diſtinguiſh: the pafiions into 
< lawful and prohibited, in order to in ourſelyes 
in the one, and to ſuppteſs the other. They are all 
4 when under our command, all bad when we 
6h to their empite. That which nature forbids 
* us, is to ext eur attachments beyond our 
ſtrength; that which is prohibited by feaſon, is 
to delirt what is not in our power to obtain; that NY 4+ 
ich is forbidden by conſcience, is not -being I 
4 tempted, but our ſuffering ourſelves to be over if 4+ 
„come by temptation... Ide not dae en *. 
bether we ate to ha — 1 but it BN 4 
„in dur power to prevent bringing W * 
4 nder — Every affection ſubject to out 
4 conttoul is lawful; thoſe which tyrannize the mind, I *.;; 
are criminal. A man is not guilty for loving ano * 
Ather perſon's wife, provided — — 4 
happy paſſion within the limits of his duty z but 
he is in loving his own wife, 2 ¹ 
„ fice every thing to that affection. 
Do not expect from the long precejits.of mom 91 
++ Jity 3 1 have-only ene to give thee, and that com · 4 
0 prehends all the reſt. Be 4 man, and confine thy «| 
© heart within the limits of thy condition. Inquite 
into thoſe limits, and know them well; how nar- 44 1 
row ſoever their extent, thou canſt not be unhappy; Nl * 
ſo long as thou doſt not attempt do g ey,, 
267 thema but when * fooliſh ehen ld = * 
(989% wm” 66 ADC 
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4 look on that as poſſible, which is otherwiſez when 
thou ſorgetteſt thy Raze of humanity, to frame 
imaginary ones, from which thou muſt always 
. fall back into thy on, then indeed thou wilt 
miſerable. The only we grieve to be with- 
gut, are thoſe to which we think —yj— 
never 


. The evident impoſſibility of obtaining them, 
Hoff our affection ; and a wiſh without hope 
creates uncaſineſa. A beggar is not tormented with 
4+. che deſire of being king; a king does not wiſh to 
be a deity, till he no fancies himſelf to be 
« a man. | | . 


nes to remove from it; —— not em 
« ſtrength to acquire what he is unable to 
ſecure the poſſeſſion of what he 
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0 viel yet I muſt learn to loſe thee; 
* ha knows when we ſhall be parted ? 


« great vialence f 50 be intrepid in adverſity, to the 
end that thou may ſt never be unfortunate ; to be 
WO! | 2 4 0 ſteady 
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. einher their — — and wilt per- 
ac ceive, that as every thing is ſo brittle and tranſient, 
«man enjoys nothing but what he is — — 
K loſe. —— true, ons hve not — have the de- 
ception of imagi ures ;; neither wilt — 
4 have the pains wich which they are attended. Thou 
« wilt profit greatly by this exchange; for thoſe 
are frequent and real, while the pleaſures are 
—*— imaginary. After ſubduing ſo many fallacious 
* opinions, thou wilt alſo triumph over that, which 
_ « ſars\fo great a value on life. Thou wilt ſpend thine 
* without trouble and anxiety, and finiſh it without 
5: terror and affright; thou wilt detach thyſelf from it, 
«cas. From every thing _ Let others — with 
« horror, and imagine, that u life, 
— ſhall ceaſe. — — ond 
c with its nothingneſs, and therefore wilt think that 
« thy exiſtence is only going to begin. Death is the 
of the life of a wicked man, nden 
nning of that of the juſt . 
milius liſtened to me with great atention mixed 
| ry inquietude. From this introduction, he appre- 
' hended fome diſagreeable concluſion. From my en- 
larging on the exerciſe of reſignation and — he 


we 


fortſaw that I intended to put him to ſome very ſevere 


trial; like a wounded man, who trembles at the ap- 
proach of a ſurgeon, and fancies that he already feels 
the hand which gives him pain, mme 
it prevents a mortification. 

Dubious, uneaſy, 3 A eee in- 
tention, inſtead making me an anſwer, he aſks me 
4 queſtion, but with ſome henſion. What muſt 
Ido? ſaid he to me, almoſt trembling, and without 
daring — — What mut 

2277 . 


you 
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vou do 2: replied I. in 4 very reſalute tons. Veu muſt 
quit Sophia! What's — ſay? cried he with 
— Quit Sophia! Quit her, deceiveher, 
—— mon ee Greyrom tn weeeh! © win, Y 
replied I, interrupting him, is Emilius afraid 
wr” fu yep cap 8 
—— es im „ neither 
body elſe ſhall teach me. I ſhall know how 


ptr pop even in Gans ena $ Galt 


— alto 5 
: I had expected this 1. 1 hr l paſo 


without ſhewing the leaſt emotion. If I had not been 
maſtty of my' own temper, with what face could 
h up moderation to him ? Emilius knows-me 
too well, to think me of requiring him to do 
any thing that is wrong; and he is very ſenſible it 
would. be wrong to quit Sophia, according to the 
meaning in which he 7 Ne therefore 
vnited ſome e * 
OD umn ap — | 
ou believe, dear Emilius, that any man 3: 
ag i is Gunn de what i ll can be hap 
than you have been theſe three months f If 
you: think he can, I would have you undeceive 
ourſelf. Before you have taſted the of 
Fs you have enjaped-irs-uumolt — There 
« is nothing ſuperior to what you have felt. Senſual 
« felicity is tranſitory and fleeting ; there the heart is 
* always diſappointed. You have enjoyed more in 
6. can ever ou will in realy. Th 
imagination adorns we deſire; but 
28 Sr ů — — 
the ſole ſelf · exiſtent being 
— rerun Ea — 
« have always laſted, you — — found ſupreme 
* happineſs. — thing belonging to man 
—— of his — — every thing is finite, 
« every itory in human life; and even 
« nc ek ken op la 
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| d deprive us'of the reti of 
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is gone, and winter is approachin E 
mc able to — — 


been cel © We d u. 
our to change our manner 
our preſent 1 OI 
ger continuance. I ſee by the unpa» 
*, that this diſnculty does not at 
Tete en Sophy's declaration, and your 
ae deſires, ſuggeſted to you a very eaſy 
ſcheme for avoiding the ſnow, anc| for ſeeing your 
«miſtreſs as often as you pleaſe, without the trouble 
ef 2 journey. The ex expedient, doubtleſs, is com- 
$*moadions; but when ſpring comes, the ſnow. is 
< melted, and the marriage abides : we muſt think 
Hof it, ſo 23 to make it agree with all ſeaſons. * 
Lou would fain — and you have 
e not been acguainted with her ſive months! Lon 
* ua to marry her, not becauſe ſhe ſuits your 
* condition, but becauſe ſhe is agreeable in your 
eye; juſt as if lovers were never miſtaken in regard 
to points of agreement, and they who cammence 
* with love, did not often conclude with averſion. 
See i virtuous, I know, but is that enough ? Is it 
E e er rin | call in rde, u 
? It is not her virtue I call in queſtion, it is 
temper, her diſpoſition of mind! Daes a 
— 2 ger Do you know in 
* hom many different points of vie you muſt behold 
4 her, to be a complete judge of her humour? Will 
#-afhne andecks tamclvence be a: @cidee-Gagiy 
— oe mp _ two months abſence 
<. will put her out of your mind; perhaps another 
: ——— 
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6 from- her heart; poflibly upon your, return, you 
6, will find her as indifferent, as hitherto the has 
« ſhewn herſelf tender and affectionate. The pailions 
« do not depend upon principle; ſhe may continues 
to be extremely virtuous, and yet to love you. 
„e will be fahfuol and confine 1 am apt to be- 
—.— but who can anſwer for either of you, ſo 
as r ha ue * 
e 


27 .— 4 — 


not eighteen years of ans 
your pecary-econd E 
— What a father, and 
— 
fote you think of bring] —_— ceaſe to ba 
how many young wo- 
„ have enfcebled 
| ir health, . and. ſhort- * 
« ened their days? What numbers of children te- 
« 8 —— not jen che ws 
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© the ſame time, ig be och in —— ſo 
„ growth of each is divided, neither of. them have 
« that ſhare which was intended by nature: and how 
* is it poſſible then but both d ſuffer ?. Either I 
ted with pa ors or he will 
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e; aud for whotth u düſ t to ſuerifſce life ? 
333 e wits 
| w nothing at all. Before you v emp or 
e in civil Pee, „learn the farure t 
be what rank is m wont Wade to y 'our pon | 
Enie, you muſt quit Sober 10t 
22 wulf Ore ber: Pere you capable * i 
on, ſhe would be too happy in not having m 
A huſband; you muſt part with her, in" 
8 1 Do not be ſo 
«vain, as to think you are arrived at that perfec- 
« tion already ! Oh, — a vaſt deal you have as 
— "to learn! Come and execute this noble taſk ; 
me and learn to endure the pain of abſence; 
2 5 and gain the prize of fidelity, to the end, that 
n your return you may have ſome merit to boaſt 
cf in her eye, and you may aſk her hand, hot'as 
8 2 99 7 but as a reward of your hey ws of 
he youth, not as yet accuſtomed to ſtruggle with 


* RImMAIf, unuſed to deſire one thing, and to chuſe ano- 
ther, dbes not immediately ſurrender, but reſiſts, and 
diſputes. Why ſhould he refuſe a happineſs which is 
tended for him? Would not it be ſcorning the hand 
», that was offered him, to wn ing of it ? What 
'86caſidn has he to abſent himſelf from "ker, to Jearn 
his duty? And even were ſuch a ſtep neceſſary „ why 
ould not he be tied in an indiffoluble bond, the 
Ertain pledge of his return? Let him be itred 
0 Hats her his wife, and he is ready to fi 'me; 
let them be united, and he will leave her without appre- 
henſioh. . 8 To be united, in order to be ſeparat- 
ed, my dear Emilius, what a contradictiom I It is 
« Heroic for a lover to be able to live without his 
4 wiltreſß; but a huſband ſhould never leave his wife 
, itnout urgent neceſſty. In order to remove your 
e I perceive your delays muſt be iO 
you muſt be able to wil bia, that you 
wh With" her againſt your conſent. Well 
ie e and ſinte you do not chufe 
* * ſubmit 
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Ao brown ſtudy, then looking 1n 
bun tall we {ot off? In eight da 
15 — we muſt prepare 
r s, therefore ſome conſt- 
unde to be paid to them 3 and this der 
being x ry in rep regard to her, as It is to you, ſhe 

is allow to bear it with leſs firmneſs. * 4 
IL have been often tempted to continue hs journal 


of this young couple down to che time when Emi- 


lius ſeparated from his miſtrels, in order to travel; 
but 1 have already but too much treſpaſſed oi the 
reader's indulgence, and therefore for once I ſhall cu 
it ſhort, in order to finiſh my narrative. Will Emi- 
. Bond 
his miſtreſs, uk vals e 
part, n _ —_— 
e 


ys emburaling 9 

ciples of virtue. But the 

eee the ey 
e u 


Jeſt ſhe ſhould- miſtake the motive by 


determined. He ſeems to ſay to ay | 
b 1 1 


O Sophy | look into my heart., and be 
lover is true to thee and to virtue. 
The proud Sophia, on the other hand, endeavours 
to ſupport with dignity ſo ſudden a ſhock. She would 
fain_ appear 10 be unaffected with it z but as ſhe has 
—— like Emilius, in ſubduing the violence of 
paſſion, her firmneſs is not ſo unſhaken. At te 

Ke indulges her gre, the weeps, ſhe e 
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would 
angle Ggb-to-eſcape- from 
rice; it ds I that beargher glaintive 
ry that bebold ber checksnbetewed wich 
and ſhe aftiects to: make me her cunſident. The 
ace artful, and know how to- diſguiſe their 
2 the mone ſhe murmurs in againſt 
ical reſalution, the more ſhe: to ſooth 
Pity, 1 1 am the aber of he 
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Prove as 1 
4 cas they hall de joinedin Hywen's dare, She 
hasdo gaod of me, as 20-believe I would 


of rn diſconſalate: nymph... I was 
.revive the idea: of thaſe romantic — 


— wake. an exchange | 
your Telemachus, thet be may 
example of that hero; — let 
„with the peruſal of which 
10 ighted. There you may inſtrutt 
in the duties r woman, Ind re- 
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dreadful day arrived, bd a 
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„I had concerted every thing — — 


every 
phia's father, who embraced me moſt tenderly at our 
departure; chen taking me aſide, he —— 
to me with a grave tone of voice, and a em- 
phaſis: ns cine — — ou; 1 

I have 


oc. 1 ha vo den wit can dd 


ſelf, breaks out into lamentatiens, and with floods wf 


urs bedews the bands of che Father; atis und 


daughter: in the midſt of his ſobs and cries, he. 
braces the whole family, repeating the dame thing 
thouſand times e 


cafion would be a ſubject of 
arc fled from her cheeks, the dazaling 


countenance is painted the 


ſhe perceives no 
does he take hold of her hand, or 
arms; ſhe remains morionleſs, i 
to his careſſes, and to every 
ſiders him 1 depa 
affecting ſcene by far, than che loud mention uf 
her noiſy and importunate lover ?. He ſees it, hefects 
it, and he is pierced through the heart: with difficuloy 
I drag him away; for if I ſuffer him to tarry a mo- 
ment longer, he will not chuſe to depart. Iam 1 
pleaſed at the ĩmpreſuon, which this ſcene of un 
ſorruw has made on his mind. Should he ever be 
tem ay, and to forget what he owes 
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Sophia, he need . be reminded ** 
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upon firſt hearing it, 
try, where national. 
| in vogue, from the ſex by whi 
imagines he has a knowledge of man- 
only knows ſomething of F renchmen : 
their capital continually ſwarms with foreigo- 
yet they upon every ſtranger as a phanome- 
ink there is not his fellow in any part of 
One muſt have lived and. converſed wi 
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pwn Dy 8. I have ſpent great part of my 
lie in peruſing the relations of tra 8 and F1 
ever mot with any two of ao that 
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© Web e had read,” 


and with regretting the titme I had 
r Ce 6 
— no whe onandg but on ouf 


— — oe 
narratives arc artfully crowded? ' N 
Let us therefore leave the ſo much boaſted * 
Marice'of books to thoſe who art ſo creduilous : 
be content with ſuch authority. It is Hxe the 
Lolly, adapted for learning to pra 
— — ak 10 
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chat mth us in 9 on reif hbour- 
| iug nations. 2 { hig as Homer, 
the only poet — esontry be 
4 Sged we 3 ſe Herodotus the honour of 
having drawn a more lively picture of the manyers 
of the times, though it be chiefly in che way of nur 
fative, chan we meet with in our modern — 
who overload their writings with portraits and 
Tacitus has left us a more accurate 
of the Germans - of his time, than any 
Writer has given of the preſent inhabitants of that 
nation. And doubtleſs thoſe who are verſed in un- 
kent hiſtory,” have a more perſect e of T 
Greets, of the Carthaginians, the Romans, the Gau 
þ tao ann of us ane 
rin countries. 1 14431915 03,2 AT RRP 
it muſt alſo be ack that as the oripi- 
nat characters of nations are continually A 
away, Aer every day more difficult to 
cer. In ion as the ſeveral races intermix 
and are confounded with one another, thoſe national 
differences, which were formerly ſo ſtrik ing, begin 
vaniſh. In ancient times, every country was fore 
loſe& within itſelf, and there was leſs intercourſe be- 
tween: different nations: there were fewer travellers; 
fewer intereſts to ſettle, and fewer connexions, either 
in 4 political or civil order: they had lietle-or«nowe 
of the parade of negotiations; they had no ordinaty 
ambaſfadors, no conſtant reſidents: there was very 
little foreign commerce; and even that little w 
carried on by-the prince, who made uſe of oy 
merchants; or by a contemptible ſer of people, 
had no weight to take the lead, or to eſtabliſh a cor. 
reſpondence between ſeparate nations. There is 4 
hubdred times more connexion at preſent between 
Europe and Aſia, than there was formerly between 


Gaul and Spain. There was a greater ſeparation de: 
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teen. the diſſerent countries of Europe dla, that 
there is at in the whole globe 

Addito this, that the ancient nations upon 
4 as Autochihones, ox original natives 
their reſpective countries: they had been ſo long 
that they had loſt all accounts of the 
ages, in which their anceſtors firſt ſettled in 
parts; and there had been time for them ta 
receive the impreſſions of the climate; whereas, ſince 
the declenſion of the Roman empire, the inundations 
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In 


per, have alſo change 
inally deſcended from the = 


have, by mixing — Circaſſian blood, decreaſed very 
much in their ancient deformity. The Europeans 
are no longer the Gauls, the Germans, the Iberians, 
the All rer 

ly nerated in their figure, and, much 
more ſo in their manners. — 

Hence it is, that the ancient diviſions of races and 
vibes, together with the qualities of air and foil, pro- 
duced a greater difference in the conſtitution, figure, 
manners, and character of the ſeveral nations, than 
pears at preſent: for the inconſtancy of the modern 
— does not allow a. ſufficient time to any 
natural cauſe to make a proper impreſſion. 
cutting down the foreſts, draining the maſhes, By 
cultivating the lands in a more uniform, though 
not a better manner, even the difference in the na- 
tural cauſes is 1 removed. 

» Were we io be prepared with the like reflections, 
ve ſhould not be fo. ready to ridicule Herodotus, 
Fairy and Pliny, for ak om the inhabitants. of 

countries in characteriſtic traces, for which 
Aaz they 
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during ſo great Mm we 1 9. 15 
77 change, before 5 can pretend 2205 I 
u 


25 ſame lineaments. Were ve to take a 
i the leaſt 


vey;of all the men that ever Ls 
doubt, but we ſhould perteive a grea 


the inhabitants of differetir centuries, than 880 
A different nations? 
At the ſame time that it is become more difficide 
er remarks, we find the obſervers mofe 
.Eateleſs and inaccurate; and this is another realdn 
e the ill ſucceſs of our inquiries into the natural 
- hiſtory, of mankind. The improvement derived from 
voyages, is relative to the view or deſign with which 
= are undertaken. eo, this happens to be a 
ar ſyſtem of philoſophy, the traveller ſees no- 
» ching but what makes for his purpoſe; if intereſt be 
- -his deſign, it abſorbs his whole attention. Com- 

merce and the arts produce a. communication and 
mixture of different nations, but prevent their ſtudy- 
dog che manners of each other. When once they 
are acquainted. with the pecuniary adyantage 92 


92 * derive from a mutual intercourſe, what more do 


* want? 
t is uſeful to man to be acquainted with 


every 
- habitable part of the earth, to the end that he may 


chuſe the moſt convenient ſpot, to live in. Were 


each perſon able to ſubſiſt by himſelf, it would be of 


no im ce to him to know any "other © country, 


| than char which is ſufficient for his ſupport. The 
- ſavage, independent of any 
| avarice, neither knows, nor 


ng + aid, and free from 
fires to know, any 


other country but his own. If he is obliged to wan- 
der for his ſubſiſtence, he avoids inhapſted places 
bis purſuit is only after the wild beaſts, and he 
wants them only for his nutriment, , But in this 
art of the world, as we cannot do without a focial 

lite, and! it is decome neceffary for men to devour 

one 
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etr 
gf vice without being corrupted. Travelling ehcou- 
tages a man's natural bent, and completes his charge: 
ter, either on the ſide of vice or virtue. A perſon 
that has made his foreigo tour, is at his return the 
man be will. be all his life: there are more vicious 
than virtuous men, who return from their travela, 
becauſe there are more inclined. to vice than to virtue 
who go abroad. Young people, that have had but 
a bad education, and no proper governor to direct 
them, are pt to contract, during their travels, the 
vices of tho. with whom they converſe, and none of 
their virtyes., . But they who are virtuouſly inclined, 
and who having improved their minds by a good edu- 
cation, go abroad with a real deſign of inſtruction, 
will be ſure ta return with an increaſe of virtue and 
wildon). In this manner will my Emilius direct his 
travels: and ſuch, was the method obſerved by that 
virtuous youth, worthy of a better age, whoſe merit 
was bcheld and admired by all Europe; who died 
for his country in the bloom of life, but deſerved to live 
for eyet; and whoſe tomb was adorned by his virtues 
only, till a foreign hand ſtrewed it with flowers. 
Whatever is done from a principle of right reaſon, © 
ought to be directed by its rules. Foreign travel, conſi- © 
_ dered as a part of education, ſhould be under a proper — 
regulation. To travel for the ſake of going a | 


is wandering, is ſtrolling like a vagabond ;.to travel © I © 
for the purpoſe of :nſtruion, 1 too vague an ohject; T 60 


- nere nennen as as. SF 


ſince inſtruction, without ſome particular paint in view, || © 

is nothing at all I ſhould be for exciting my. pupil 

by a-ſtrong motive of intereſt to improve his under-  * 
5 5 ſtanding ; 
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| ON DD rex. | 
ſanding ] and the right choice of 'this intereſt wo 
determine the nature of his improvement. Thi is 
ſuce'conſequence ef the method 1 have-endeavoure 
wares 0 * [1797 Ag 
But xſter he has viewed himſelf in bis phyſical rela- 
tions to other beings, and in his moral relations to other 


men, it remains for him e 
of his civil relations to his fellow - citizens. For this 
end, he maſt begin to ſtudy the nature of government 
in general, its different forma, and particularly that 
of the country in which he is born, in order to deter- 
mine whether it be proper for him to live under it. 
For every man upon coming to age, being his own. 
maſter, has a right, which nothing can abrogate, to 
renounce = 1 3 commu- 
nity, by quittin country in whi at commu- 
nity is eſtabliſhed. It is per 4 by continuing to reſide 
there, after he has attained the ule of reaſon, that he is 
tacitly ſuppoſed to confirm rhe engagements of his pa- 
rents. He acquires the right of renouncing his coun- 
try, like that of relinquiſhing his father's inheritance ; 
aaa as the 3 of oo having 3 15 
our breath in ſuch a particular is a g1 
nature, we part with fomething ce Era #1 renounce | 
it. Strictly ſpeaking, every man, in whatever country 
he is born, remains free to leave it at his own, hazard, 
at leaſt while he does not voluntarily ſubmit to che 
laws, in order to acquire the right of protection. 
I ſhould therefore, for inſtance, ſay to him: Hi- 
te therto you have lived under my direction; you - 
« were i of being your own governor : but 
e behold you are drawing towards the period, at which 
the laws leave you at liberty to diſpoſe of your _ 
« eſtate, and to become your own maſter. Tou will 
4 now find yourſelf alone in ſociety, dependent on 


every thing, even on your own patrimony. Tou 
1 poet Fram Io and marry ; a very laudable | 
and one of the principal duties of man. But before 
* you take a wife, you ſhould know what fort of a 
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aneh /40; be, boy u deſign to ſpend 
22 your:days, What means you have in yiew 10 pro- 
cute # livelihood for yourſelf and your family; for 
*. . is not the e yer you 
por ens ink on it. Are you willing to en- 
on mankind. hot you hold 
boch contempt? Are you deſirous to are: 
our fortune, and to fix e 
, which will inceſfantly leave you expoſed 
the diſcretion of others, oblige. you, in — 
| © torkape from knaves, to turn knave yourſelf ?“ 
his 1 halt la before him the ſeveral poſſible 
tins of improving his capital, either in commerce, 
or in the law, or in the revenue; and I ſhall convince 
im, that each of theſe profeſſions expoſes him to 


riſks, reduces him to * and dependent 
EET 


* 


* 


His ſentiments, and his the example and 
- prejudiets of others. 

g your rime nd your Frey ne way of 
+ employing your time and your perſon, by enterin 
into the ier, that is, enen yo yourſelf out for 
-#-an-eaſy-hirc, to kill people who have done you no 
\[*\hatm. This is a trade greatly efteemed by man- 


* — and thoſe go Se 1 are 
in ation ut exem you 
1 it o aly renders hem more 
vir z for there is fo much honour in this ſtate of 
© hife, as to ruin and exhauſt thoſe who devote them- 
: 46;felves to it. I confeſs they are not all ruined; for 

it is now become inſenſibly the cuſtom to grow rich 
2 en. 1 7 as in other — 4 

n, were to acquaint ou wi 

take to fucceed, whether 1 ſhould render you del 
| „ee follow theit 
Fou muſt alſo know, chat in this yery trade, 
Lenden and valour are no longer Fee Cane except 
perhaps with the women. 
7 be weed and moſt cringing arc alway ays the mof 

| 2 reſpedted; 
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hour. Thoſe trou 

'« Koning, I will have nothing to do with. My ; 
- & 'eftate ſhall be a little farm in ſome corner of the 
4 world. All my avarice and ambition ſhall'be to 


Tes, my friend, I ſhall reply, it is ſufficient for 
e the happineſs of a wiſe man, to have a wife and a 
farm of his own. But theſe treaſures, though very 
«© moderate, are not ſo common as you imagine. 
The moſt difficult of the two we have diſcovered 
„ for you; let us come to the other. * 
A farm of your own, dear Emilius! And in 
_ © what part of the world would you chuſe it? In what 
corner of the earth could you ſay, Here I am maſter 
of my own perſon, and of this ſpot of land? The 
places where riches may be cafily acquired, are well 
„ known; but who can tell where one may do with- 
cut them? Who can tell where you may live free 
* and independent, without having occaſion i Hurt 
9 ; — any 
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ceiling an injury 1 Di 
& cid A country, W ny 
1 55 1 ? If there. 
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4 p having — 
72 deſpade go» 
2 Bone no fy PRE religion, no general cor- 
3:8 tuption of manners, ſhall come to interrupt your 
poſe, Beware of immoderate taxes, . which mus 
«< — up the fruit of your labour; and of end 
«leſs laww-ſuits, which would devaur your "Rate. 
= Concrive ſo, that behaving as an honeſt man, you 
Doe! have no occaſion. to make your court to in- 
ants and their officers, to judges, af to 1 * 
e neighbours, and to 1 
« who are ever ready to torment you, ef pang find 
«© themſelves ſlighted. Guard againſt the enen 
40 of che great and the rich; and remember, that 
«every country their lands may border on Nabork's 8 
* * Should it be your ill fate that ſome 
$-great man in office, has either built or purchaſed a 
© houſe, near your little cottage, how are you ſure 
de that he will not find means, under ſome pretence 
ter other, to invade your inheritance, in order to 
% make his own place more compact; or that, your 
« Jand will not perhaps be, abſorbed to · morrow in a 


e highway? But if you have ſufficient cre-.. 


to guard againſt all theſe inconveniencies, you 
ay as well preſerve your riches, for this is no 


more difficult chan the other. Wealth and . 
«are of mutual affiſtance ; one cannot well, 


* itſelf without the other. 
* I have more ex perience than you, my dee ken. 
Ws: and 1 fe better into the difficulty of 8 
4 Jec 
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e 2 
0 t is, however, a 
. + e you baps- 


Ter „ 
4 py: but let us try to carry it into execution... 
Güde to make to you: let us devote 
r to our foreign tra» 
1 retreat in ſome part of Eu». 
4 here you may live comtentdly with you la 
22 — above deſcribed. 
4 Should we ſucceed, you will have diſovered tha 
4 ſeat of true 
Adventurers, and you 
ä — of Toſs of tire. It we do not fi 


lan above mentioned, 
l with the ſeveral matters relating 
ment, to national cuſtoms, and ſtate affairs, 
kind, ät Gs OT 


to my want | 
— true p ae — yup the Jaw of politics * — 
preſume never will. C rotus. 


Yer eſtabli 
8 8 is but 4 child, and hat ia 
worſe, he is reptehenſible for his infincerity, When 1. 
heard this writer's praiſes ſounded. fo and 
Hobbes loaded with infamy, I perceived chat theſe 
two authors are very little underſtaod. The truch 5 ia. 
their principles are exactly ſimilar, and vary onlꝶ in 
the expreſſion. | There is likewiſe a difference in 
method. Hobbes builds his ſyſtem on N 2 
Grotius his ea: the poets ; in every ching elſe they 
agree. 5. baths 
3 modern, capable of cromitg this great. 9G 


The 
uſcleſs ſcience, was the celebrated Monteſquicu. 


be avgided, entering into a diſcuſſion of the principles 
of thelaw of politics, be was content with ** 


A, Ts: 1 3 
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theipoſitive:law under eſtabliſhed n 
there is noching in dhe world more different chan cheſe 
| two: ſciences. Wa. D/ -eruwtrom 116 2m 3 
ee hoſdever ——ů—ů— juſt idea of 

— — government, in obliged — pre 

J to form. 4 — 

— we ould be very well» 
tb foundation and — ond — . 
dim culey in clearing up- theſe important ſubjecta: is 
_ ty intereſt a private in the diſcuſſon, andito. 
make him anfwer” theſe two - queſtions: wha? 


Enos And what good can 
—— 


bibed, and cf I do the partiality 
| N 


8 


by þ 
ö Eee els of ale be 0: — 
culty to Emilius: n nature 
——— the only article of importance o 
him is to find out the beſt; his deſign is not to 
write books ; and if ever he takes Pen in hand, in is 
= orgs ee ran but to eſtabliſh. 


911, rn ,o910! 

3 mem 2 Gied -diſfculey; more ſpecious 

than-folid';' and which I am neither to ſolve, nor to 
propoſe · Let it ſuffice for me, chat it does not damp 
my real for the cauſe of truth; for I am well con- 
vinced, that diſcuſſions TC 2 
re abi as a : — 

Jn. rr Naw ater torn ever to 
enter into a fair diſcuſſion of r 


the caſe. 
ov, — be in the following — 5 


S eee ee ee 0 eee eee. rere eee 


been ſufficicatly determined. 75 Cano 
For inſtances, aſcending direRly to the ſtate of na- 
inquire whether men are born in ſubjec- 


ſa;that ever ſiner the reign of Nimrod, whe is ſaid to 


have the firſt that made uſe of force to ſubdue | 


force, are. be 


„ 4A 7 


* 4 on this ogenfion, Implies 
l than a lawfu} authority, and of courſe 


any ching more 
| et een 
ence ap Sas. ; mo „ 8. 1 un 7 thy 


Judge 
preſervation, and conbhrndy hits own. 

y of any other man, — For 
is more certain r r 
| the father loves his offspring. | 
Whether, the father's deceaſe; the chi 
u all obliged to obey their elder brother, or amy 
other collateral who hes Dov che ferry haha any 


: 


to ſubmit ? In which caſe we ſhould 
what manner the ny cab —— - 
why" there was more than one chief upon the hole 
right to govern and diredt-mankind'? 
ppoſition that were formed into 
by their own choice, we ſhould then di- 
from fact, and put the queſtion, 
thus ſubmitted — 
——u— — obligation, but 
from their own choice and free will, this kind of ge- 
vernment is ever to be conſidered as a free and volun- 
— 
thence to-the right of MRR. we ſhall 


inquire w one man can lawfully diſpoſe of him- 
another, without any reſtriction” or reſerve? 


That is, whether be hat y-right'5 cm 1 


ſon, 
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fon, Ind Ie n reaſon, biene, rhenetiole moraifty 
of huis ation; dn A word, to craſe/es exittrbefore his- 
death} ih to nature by whon he is imm 
ately entruſted with the care of his preſervation, 

Me ery of his on conſtience — 
of the actions he ought 
from which he is hound tree 


, Nelerys'or wonditibe( In ud bf 
ervitude, we ſhall make it a queſtion, wheeker chis- 


ſuperior , remains his own judge in | 
conditions of the compact, and of courſe is at *. 
reren 
injured 

If a man therefore cannot unconditionally reſign - 

to his maſter; how can a whole peo« 

ave a power of making an unlimited alienation - 
—.— es to their chief? And if 

of the obſervance of the conttact 
lord; why ſhould not the nation 
the performance of the compact onthe 
5 the point we ft 
K obliged to return to we 
ve ſhall conſider the fignification of this 
lletive word people, and fee whether it does not re- 
compact to eſtabliſh ſuch a ſociety, A 


to that generally ſuppoſed? 
—.——— before they chuſe themſelves, 


le, who made them ſuch, hs. 
al compact? This is therefore the baſs of all 
and from the nature "ha 
determine that of the ſociety 


Ft 


2-7 
4 


4 


oY. 
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— he could be no other 
8 _ 
ce that of ſovereignty was 
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We ſhall inquire into the tenor o this thy 1 85 
os it ma 1 Ned ety, . 
rm: Every one of u, ſubmits . 

= 2, pp bis power to the e Gott of 15 


eneral will; and we in a colletirue body receive * 
< 8 an indivifible part of the whole ? 


* in order to define the terms 
we 15 5 oe Bro we _ obſerve, that 1 — 
n contr this aſſoci- 
Ag 3 of 2 moral —_ Mective body, 
conliig of as many members as there are voters in 
affembly. This 5 perſon aſſumes in general 
Fo name of a pk politic, which by. its Le de is 
denominated the fate, when paſſive ; the ſovereign, 
when active; when compared to other govern- 
mega it Aae or ph wh Dales e the 
mem ves, e name of people col- 
 Ie&yel ang * in 1 N citizens, as mem - 

the 


the ſovereignty ; 

| 854 1 4 1 > py By ſame authority. 
\. This act of aſſociation includes a reciprocal engage- 
ment between the public and private perſens ; and 
ry individual contracting, as it were, with bimfelf, 

* aged under a two-fold relation, namely, as 
er the l egiſlature to private people; * 

ORD of the fate to the legiſlature. 

We ſhall further obſerve, that as no man is bound 
by: engagements made only with himſelf, the public 
liberation 2 5 a power of binding all the ſubjects 
to the ſovereign, by reaſon of the two different rela- 
tions under which * of them is conſidered, cannot 
bind the ſtate to itſelf. Whereby we ſee that it is im- 
poſſible there ſhould be any other fundamental law, 
prop operly ſo called, than the ſocial compact. Which 
$ not imply that one body politic cannot, in certain 
reſpects, enter into an engagement with another; for 
in regard to a 2 88. it then ads 4 1 
Waden be ne ©." To ee 
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Ide ty contracting parties, namely, every indi- 
yidual and the public, having no common ſuperior 5 
pable of determining their differences, we ſhall exa - 
mine whether each of them is at liberty to break the 
contract hent ver he pleaſes ; that i 2 he has 


ei as he thinks 
mo — to 1 up this matter, we ſhall obſerve, 
that as in purſuance of the ſocial compact, the ſove- 
reign has a power to proceed only by a common and 
will, his ations ought conſequently to he dis 
rected only towards and comm#yn objects 
. it follows, that a private perſon cannot be di- 
tectly injured by the D injuring the 
whole, . is impoſſible, uſe this would be in 
eee Hence the ſocial com- 
r „ 
force, ſince the injury can — N 
individuals, who in that caſe are not di 
their engagement, bur conſid for breaking. 
For the further illuſtration of this „it will 
be proper to obſerve, that the ſocial compa@t is of i 
patticular nature, in this that the people contract with 
themſelves alone; that is, the in a body as ſo- 
with individuals as ſubjects. A condition 
which conſtitutes the intire ſpring of the political ma- 
chine, and alone renders "thoſe n ts lawful, 
reaſonable, and ſafe, which would otherwiſe be abſurd, 
tyrannical, and ſubject to the moſt enormous abuſes. 
As individuals did not fubmit but to the ſovereign, 
and the ſupreme authority is nothing more than the: 
general will, we ſhall {ce bow each-perſon, by obeying 
the 5 really obeys bimſelf; and how we are 
freer under the ſocial compact, than in the ſtate of 
nature. | 
After we have drawn a compariſon between natural 
and civil liberty in regard to perſons, we ſhall now 
* the right of ir to that of * 
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and private property, to that called frasſcendental *. 
eee 
t of property, it ought-to pay the greateſt 
re 
4 long as it remains in private hands: but as ſoon a8 
it is conſidered as common to all, it becomes ſubje& 
the general will, and by this it may be annihilated; 
ww: the ſovereign has no night to ont» with the 
y of one, or many individuals; but he may 
fawful wholly: poſleG himſelf of the common fund, d 
was practiſed at Sparta in the time of Lycurgus; 
whereas the abolition of 2 Solon, 
was an unjuſt act. 
+ Since the general will alone can bind the ſubject, 
we ſhall.inquire in what manner this will is made ma- 
nifeſt, by what tokens it may be certainly known 
what is the nature, and what the characteriſtic of a 
law? This is altogether a new inveſtigation z for as 

Ft-the ſyubje& has not been juſtly defined. | 
Ass ſoon as the people p 1 

of their private = ac racy they . become divided, 
There ariſes a relation between the whole and its parts, 
which forms them into two ſeparate beings, of which 
the part is one, and the whole excluſive — that part 
is the other. But the whole excluſive of a part is not 
the whole; ſo long as that relation ſubſiſts, er 
no intire object, but two unequal parts. 

On the contrary, when the people paſs/ j 
ment on their own body, then they conſider 
themſelves and if any relation ariſes, it is that of 
the intire object > ion in different lights, without 
any divifion of the whole. Then the object on which 
judgment is paſſed, is general; N that de- 
crees, is of ſame nature. We ſhall examine whe- 
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* If the ſovereign has a power of declaring his will on- 
ly by means of the law, and this can never have any 
other than a" general object, relative alike to all the 
members of the community; it follows, that he is not 
em eo determine on private matters; and as it 
E of the utmoſt importance to the ſtate, that private 
affairs ſhould alſo be decided, we ſhall inquire in vn 
manner this can be rightly effected. 
Acts of ſovereignty are derived only from whe gu 
neral will, and of courſe can be nothing but laws; ſub- 
r muſt be decifty ve acts, or ex- 
ernment, for the execution of 'ſuch 
bo. and theſe relate only to particular objects. 
Thus che act whereby the ſovereign decrees that a 
chief ſhall” be elected, is a law; and the deciſion by 
which the election is made in purſuance of the law, 
v only an act of government. 

Here therefore is a third relation, in which * bo. 
ay of the people may be conſidered, namely; as 
magiſtrate, or executor of the law, which he has 
enacted as ſovereign “. 

We ſhall examine whether the people can diveſt 
themſelves of their right of ſovereignty, to transfer it 
to one or many individuals; for as the act of election 
not a law, and in paſſing that act the people them- 
klves are not the ſovereign, it does not appear how 
they can confer a right not inherent in themſelves.” ' 

As the eſſential part of ſovereignty conſiſts in the 
general will, it does not appear what certainty there 
i, that the will of a private perſon ſhall always be con- 
ſntaneous to the general will of the ſovereign. On 
we e we ſhould rather preſume it will fre- 
Pen for private intereſt ever tends to prefer 


. Theſ@quations and propoſals are chief taken from a bes- 
dle on the Sacial Compact; and this is but an — a larger 

work, which I undertook without conſulting my abilities, =y 
have long fince laid afide. The little treatiſe I have picked out 


of it, and of which this is an abridgment, ſhall be publiſhed 
haratel 


Y. 
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blic to e fr even wete this 
: 3 2 1585 it would be ſufficient for it to be 
neceſſary and undefeaſible, to prevent its Bein the 
ſource from which the ſupreme authority is derived. 
We ſhall further examine, whether, without vio- 
lating the ſocial compact, the heads of the nation, un- 
der ae title ſoever elected, can be any thing more 
than the miniſters of the people, whom the latter have 
entruſted with the execution" of the laws? Whether 
thoſe heads or chiefs be not accountable to the people 
for their adminiſtration, and ſubject to the laws which 
they have undertaken to ſee: obſerved'? © 
hether if the people cannot alie nate or” transfer 
theix ſovereign right, they can entruſt one or more 
perſons with it for a time? Whether if they cannot 
Place a maſter over their heads, they can appvinr their 
pet ves * This is a queſtion of great import · 
aner, and merits a particular diſcuſſion. 
Ik the people can neither have a ſoverei 
Preſentatides, we ſhalt ſee in what manner they 
capable of paſſing their own laws; whether” e 
ought to have a multiplicity of laws ; whether th 
ſhould be frequently changed, and whether it be eaſy 
for a 1 ad people to be their own legiſlator? 
her the Romans were not a great ” 
Whether it be for the good of mankind, there 
ſhould be great and powerful nation: 
From the preceding conſiderations it follows, that 
in every ſtate there is an intermediate between 
the ſubjecte and the ſovereign; and this being formed 
of one or ſeveral members, is entruſted with the ad- 
- miniſtration, with the executive power, and wie the 
maintenance of civil and political liberty. 
The members of this body are called m 170 | 
Kings, that is, governors. The hütte body, ce 
keſpect to the men of whom it is compoled, is file 
| he; prince; and in reſpect to its manner ro g, is 
known by the name of government.” 7 _ 
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If we view the intire as acting upon | 
that is, the relation of the Ne _— 
the ſovereign to the ſtate, we may compare this rela- 
tion to that of the extremes of a continued p * 
the mean term of which is the government. The ma- 
giſtrate receives from the ſovereign the orders he gives 
to rhe people ; and every thing conſidered, his power 
is in the ſame as that of the citizens.” whe 
are ſubjects on the one hand, and ſovereigns on the 
other. There is no poſſibility of altering any of the 
three terms, without inſtantly breaking the propor- 
tion. Should the ſovereign attempt to adminiſter the 
laws, or the magiſtrate to enact them, or the ſubject 
refuſe to obey them; confuſion would enſue, and the 
ſtate being diſſolved, would fall either into deſpotic 
power or anarchy. 

Let us ſuppole the ſtate conſiſts of ten thouſand c- 
tizens. The ſovereign can be conſidered only collec- 
tively and in a body 2 every individual, as a ſub- 

; particular and independent eriſtence. Hence 
— Cevereton is to the ſubj * ten thouſand to one 
that is, every member o the ſtate hath for his ſhare 
no more than the ten thouſandth part of the ſu 
authority, though he is intirely fubjeRt to it. Let the 
be compoſed of a hundred thouſand men, ſtill 
the ſituation of the ſubject does not alter; every man 
bears the whole weight of the laws, while his = 
reduced to a hundred thoufandth 
has ten times leſs influence in the legiſlature. Tae 
the ſabj being ſtill confined to an unit, the relation 
of the N 1 in proportion to the number 

hence it follows, that the more a ſtate 
E the more the liberty of the ſubject di- 


Now the leſs relation there is between the private 
and general wills, or, in other terms, between the 
manners of the people and the Jaws, the more the Co- 
— _ "ought to be increaſed. On the other 

the greatly of the ſtate affords the depoſi- 
B b 4 taries 
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taries 5 ecdrompmeranerenepes 
tiuns and means of abuſing it; the 2 


trate is inveſted With power to reſtrain the — 
the mort the legiſlature in ame en eva · 
—99 9 ——7—çꝙ—— 100) n ei g 


From this two · fold relation it follows, chat che 
giſtrate, ad he | — — ider bag 
the peaple, is not an arbitrary 
a.conſequence of the nature of government. It fol- 
lows 3 _ one of the ay nag namely, the 
le, being as often as the duplicate propor- 
tion increaſes or diminiſhes, the — 
or diminiſhes in its turn; which cannot be effected, 
unleh the -mean term undergoes the: like .changes. 
And. hence this conſequence ma > 6 drawn, that there 
is no one ſing le and abſolute OR of government: 
Im there ou ought be as many different — 
e in power and — — 1 
proportion to ater num people, 
' 5 is 93 CORD manners and the laws, 
-we ſhall inquire whether, by a very plain analogy, a 
may not be alſo affirmed, that * government is 
9 — ee een 


. In order to elucidate this maxim, we ſhall diſtin- 
in the perſon of each magiſtrate three wills eſ- 

nally — Firſt of all, the private will of 
[the individual, which tends only to his own particular 
advantage. The ſecond, the common will of the 
Imagiſtrates, which is intirely relative to the benefit of 
the prince 3 a will that may be called that of the whole 
body, bein eral in regard to the government, 
h — partic with relation to the ſtate, of which the 
government conſtitutes a part. The third is the will 
of the people, or that of the legiſlature, which is ge- 
neral, as well in regard to foe ſtate conſidered as 3 
hole, as in relation to the government . ” 
part. In a perfect legiſlation, private will ough 
— for nothings the wi t of te bop pope 
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part ſhould be very ſubordinate, con- 
and ſupreme will ought toregulate 
7 reſt. On the contrary, in the natural order, 
theſe different wills become more active, i in proportion 
a they are concentered ; the general will is abways ch 
weakeſt; that of the has the ſecond rank; 
and that of the individual cakes place of all the reſt. 
So' that every man conſiders. my firſt, then the 
magiſtrate, and-next the citizen. dia- 


erde apple that requed by _ 


ciety, 
This being. premied, ler us ſuppoſe the gover- 
ment in the hands of a ſingle perſon. Then you have 
the private will and that of the magiſtrate perfectly 
. 
gan poſſibly be extended. Now as it is on this 
——— 2 — — 
— is always that of the peo- 
the conſequence is, 2 
tive government is that of a ſingle perſon. | | 
On the contrary, let us unite — — 
legillative power; let us make the magiſtrate a fove- 
reigh, the citizens ſo many magiſtrates. In that caſe, 
the the wil of the body of magiſtrates being abſolutely 


confounded with the general will, can have no more 


activity than the latter, and therefore the particular 
will — enjoy its intire force. Then the executive 
iſting with the ſame . * 

my loweſt — of its — 
That rules are undeniable, may be ae 
4 reed conſiderations. We ſee for inſtance, that 


Bo mg has not a ſhare in pom, puns 


vervignty. - Beſides, the further a ſtate extends itſelf, 
de der its real force increaſes, though not in pro- 
Portion 


[) 
| 
| 
4 
1 
| 
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portion to its extent: but the ſtate continuing the 
| ame, it is to no purpoſe for the number of | magi- 
- ſtrates to-increaſe; the ment would not ther 
| by acquire more real force, becauſe it is en 
with that of the ſtare, which we ſuppoſe to be always 
equal; Thus, by this increaſe of numbers, the acti- 
vity of the adminiſtration would diminiſh, and at the 
fame time its force could not poſſibiy inereaſe. 
After we have diſoovered that the reins of 
ment are relaxed, in proportion as the number of 
magiſtrates is multiplied, and that the more the 
become numerous, the more the coercive power of 
ought to increaſe, we ſhall conclude, that 
relation of the magiſtrates to the government, 
ought to be the inver/e ratio of that of the ſubjects 
to the ſovereign: that is to ſay, the more the ſtate 
imcreuaſes in extent, the more the rnment ought 
| to contract itſelf, ſo that the number of chiefs ſhould 
b diminiſh, in proportion to the increaſe of inhabitants; 
| In order to fix afterwards this variety of forms, by 
more. 
| —_— 


particular denominations, we ſhall „in 
that the ſovereign may intruſt the 
or the greateſt part of the le, with 
of government, — there ſhall more 
—— than · private citizens. This form of go 
vernment is called Democracy. 

Or che adminiſtration- may be contracted * a 

narrower compals, ſo that there ſhall be a 
number of citizens, than of magiſtrates; and this 
i che form known by the name of Ariſtocracy. 
Laſtly, the whole government may center in the 
bands of a fingle magiſtrate. This third form is 
more common, Wann name of 
Monarch y). 

We ſhall remark that all theſe forms, but efpe- 

cial the two firſt, are ſuſceptible of extenſion or re- 

ſtriction, and have a very general ſigniſcation. For 
democracy may either include the whole pe people, or 
- be confined to one moiety. Ariftocracy 
| g may, 
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By contetitinngtheſe reſezeches, we ſhall . — 


and whether the one may be 
other? We ſhall likewiſe — 
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22 from a'moiety of the people indefinitely,” be re- 
ſtricted to a very ſmall number; and even regal 
—— — — either de- 
the father and ſon, or between two brothers, 
——— manner. There were two kings 
in there were Roman 
Ce wn yet the —— not dae 
been then divided. There is a certain at Which 
every form of ſovereignty is with that 
which comes neareſt to it; and under three {ſpecific 
denominations, CC — 
Further; as x governments in 
aue meaſure be ſubdivided into — arm; 
differently adminiſtered, — — 
there may refulr a multitude 'of mixt 
| amps which is multipliable by . - oy 
In 10 che beſt form of government, 5 
4 ſubject that has been diſputed in all ages, without 
confidering that every one of them is the beſt in 
fome caſes, and the worſt in others. For our part, 
if in different ſtates, the number of 
ought to be in an inverſe ratio to that of the ci - 
tinens, we ſhall conclude, that a democracy is beit 
adapted to ſmall ſtates, an — 2 
ſaves, and monarchy” to thoſe” of 
r 


diſcover which are the duties EONS 


—— 
— — 
es 1 to a coumry 6r 


meant 
ſon is to know whe 


be? 


\'Þ.Taka notics. chat mean to ſpeak here onl Wer | 
giſtrates or. heads of the nation ; the others 
pare iy od omgy] departments. | 
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Dr 
in itſelf, we ſnall compare them in order to 
obſerve their different relations. Some are 
others ſmall; ſome powerful, others ſeeble; — 
tack their nei ghbourspothers defend themſelves; and 


than if mankind W al preſerved their original li 
berty. We ſhall examine whether they have not 
done either too much or too little in the ſocial inſti- 
tution. Whether individuals, by being ſubject to the 
lans and government of men, while ſocieties remain 
in a ſtate of natural independence, are not expoſed 
to the evils and inconveniencies of both ſtates, with- 
out en any of their advantages; and whether 
it would not be much better there were no civil ſo- 
ciety at all in the world, than ſuch a multiplicity?: 
And is it not this mixed ſtate, which partakes of 
both, and renders neither ſecure, quem neutrum 
hicet, -nec tanquam in bells paratum f nec in 
— — Is not _ a — imperfect 
uctive of tyrann war; WERE 
—— of mankind? 
We ſhall at length inquire into the different 458 
of remedies, that have been contrived-againſt thoſe 
inconveniencies, by and alliances, which 
leave each ſtate in of its on internal 
——— and ſecure it by a junction of arma 
againſt unjuſt aggreſſor? We ſhall next make 
it our — — — 
or alliance formed; what is capable of 
— — . — ht of con- 
— be extended, withour prejudicing a 


1 2 + de St. Pierre had formed a plan ther 
aſſociating the ſeveral ſtates of arcs, in Lars to 

ain and preſerve er al peace. Was ſuch 
an aſſociation practicable! and fi uppoling it had been 
ſet + it to — 2 W 
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eI#+ Theſe inquiries direttly lead us to all the dif- 
ſorent queſtions of the — — 


„ O07 pens 15 1 % 
And 6f-all, we ſhall eſtabliſh the rue re. 
n 
Gar Codes ad others have been © grody mike 
WET ITT 
'T ould na be xt all ggg char ay young 
man, who does not want ſenſe, ſhould i 
in the midſt of my reaſonings, — — 
— — with woods ane 
not with men, ſo very exactly do we ſquare each 
by rule! It is true, my friend, (I ſhould an- 
) but remember that the law is not pliable to 
human and the point with us was to eſtabliſh 
the true principles of civil ment. Ne 
rſtructure raiſed by men, WI ex- 
traordinay things! | you very er. 
\Vhen:I make him nead-Telemachus, and nocutes 
pany him in his adventures. We are in ſearch of 
the happy town of Salentum, and of good king Ido- 
- whoſe misfortunes have taught him wiſ- 
By the way we meet with many who reſem- 
oe mach and none like Philocles, It is 
not impoſſible to find an Adraſtus king of the Dau- 
nians. But let us permit the reader to imagine our 
adventures, or to make them for us, with à Tele- 
machus in his hand; and let us not ſuggeſt any f 
. again lk 


ſelf avoids, or { his will. 9 EC HY Ys? 
"Bux as Bellen is not « king, nor 1 « deie deity, We 
do not ourſelves any eſs at not able” 


to imitate Telemachus was fer Mentor, in their 
ficence to mankind. No body knows better than we 


Since 1 wrote the above, the reaſons for the queſtion ' 
been canvaſſed in the extract of this project; the reaſons again 
Te Ae thr end of Th tory CES 
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how'2o'confine ourſelves to our ſtation, and no one 
ſas Jeb deſire to exceed theſe bounds. We know 
that the ſame taſk is ibed to all; and whoſo- 
everloyes that which s right » with all Ten 
des it with all his power, eee. his duty. : 
— Telechachus and aa 
Emilius is not idle during his travels, but does mote 
— if he were u prince: were we kings, we 
ould be no longer beneficent; were we kings and 
beneficeat, we ſhould, unknown to us, do a thous 
ſand real evils, for one of our awn 
| Were we and endowed with 
= oh, che firſt we d chuſe to do to 
to revert to our ion. 
WM. > notice of the cauſe, thee generally 
| — What renders it 
i All iſ peru 20.6 e, is the manner in 
which their n ed. Their governors, 
more deſirous of amuſement than inſtruction, carry 
them from town to town, from palace palace to palace, 
from one circle and to another; or if they 
ate men of learning, they make them ſpend their 
time in running to braries, in viſiting antiquarians, 
- mrumm ing band muſty muſty old records, and tranſcribing 
ancient inſcriptions. In each country they buſy them- 
ſelves about — this is juſt as if they were 
to employ cheir time about the affairs of diſtant na- 
cons; ſochatufter th have been at a e 
ee in maleing the tour of 
without having obſerved any 
mide any acquirement conducive 'o their 
vantape. 
The : capital cities in all countries reſemble one 
another; the le are 'intermixed, and their 
cuſtoms one 5 thoſe are not the 
places we ſhould chuſe, to ſtudy che manners of 
- nittions, Dark and London appear to * 
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r As ſoon as 


e of. a containing two. hundred 
TEIN hes. their manner 


: The genius and manners of 
at in the diſtant provir 


its \hr ks your een 2 2 2 
MILE & country. 1 

Par, but eee, the Engliſh are 
Engl in IEEE 


Spaniards 
hog t is at 
aracter of the peo 


mixture: there it — d and bad effects 
government are more he got as at the end 
a larger be 2 of the arches is more 


The necellary 


relations of manners to govern· 


meht, have been ſo. well explained in the tamous 
work of the Spirit of ng that we cannot do bet- 
ter than have recourſe to that writer, for the knows. 
ledge of thoſe relations. But in general, there 
Iv eaſy {imple rules, to judge of the relative 
Ni 


of government. The firſt is population. 
ever a country diminiſhes in people, the {tate is — 
ing 10 its ruin; and the country peopled, 
though it were the pooreſt, is certainly under the 
by government. 
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— been anne dee + IOW it ac with: 
2. different princip pirit in the capital, f. 
hat it does in the provinces. No it is che latter that, 
conſtiture the country, and the an t 
com — 6 n J 
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thy and — than in any other 
. in their character. 
themſelves up in towns, and —. 
diſpoſition by ſocial inſtitutions, — 2 
corrupted, and change a few blemiſhes, 4. 
the — than malev 
of a moſt perni 
— — — 
Wees of tra 
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city, they — a ba 
| ter innocence of manners. My Emilius, 
however, is in no * — this „ he has 
every preſervative to mang the 
ſeveral precautions 1 — cg ap a purpoſe 
gepend greatly on his — attachment to Sophia. 
What influence real love may have over the vicious 
inclinations of * 2 gentlemen, is little known 
at preſent; becauſe their governors, being as jigno- 
rant in this reſpect as themſelves, endeavour to divert 
them from it. Yer J affirm, that a young man muſt 
either be in love, or be a debauchee. We are caſily i im- 
poſed upon by appearances. You may mention 4 
Weine young 1 — who are ſaid obe live very 
chaſtly 


M 
Poi. 
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© Without being in love: but ſhew'me @ grown 
man, of real paſſions, that will honeſtly affirm he 
petit” his- youth in that manner. Appearances ute 
what people ute contented with in all virtues, and in 
alldutices Whatever ; but I want real facts ] and 1 ant 
very much miftaken, if there be any other way to at- 
tain'this end, than that above mentioned]. 
The notion of making Emilius fall in love with a 
lady, before he went abroad, is not my own inven- 
tion ; it was ſuggeſted to me by the following incident. 
When I was at Venice, I went to viſit the governor 
of & young Engliſh gentleman. It was in winter, 
and we were ſeated round the fire. Tin Ig being 
come in, the governor received his letters from Eng- 
land, and read one of them out loud to his pupil. As 
it was in Engliſh, I did not underſtand a of 1 
but while he was reading, I ved the youth 
off his fine lace ruffles, and throw them into the 
fire, as ſoftly as poſſibly he could, that it might 
paſs unobſerved. Su riſed at this oddity, 1 
in his face, and thought I diſcovered ſome emotion: 
but although the external ſigns of the' paſſions are 
pretty much the ſame in all mankind, yet there 
are ſome national differences, which may eaſily lead 
a perſon into an error. There is a different lan- 
guage of the eyes, as well as of the lips, I waited 
till the governor had done reading the letter, then 
Pointing to his pupil's naked wriſts, which the young 
tleman endeavoured to conceal as well as he could, 
alked him the meaning of ſuch extraordinary beha - 
Nour, | 20 
The governor obſerving what had paſſed, began to 
laugh, and embraced his pupil with the greateſt ſatis- 
faction ; and after he had obtained his conſent, he 
gave me the explication I deſired. 1d F 
The ruffles, ſaid he to me, which Mr. St. John hay 
juſt now torn, are a preſent he lately received from 8 
lady ſu this city. Now you muſt know, that Mr St. 
John is promiſed in marriage to à young lady in his 
n Ce 2 own 


£ 
1 


for whom he has a vely great affection, 
, I eſteem. This 
letter comes from the young lady's mother, and I will 
tl page whi was productive of the mii · 
obleryved s " 10 VER oy 
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cy would or no. 
Finding that Lucy had riſen earlier than ufual this 
« morning, I was deſirous to know what ſhe was 
« about, and I found her extremely buſy in unrip- 
& ping all that had been done yeſterday by Miſs 
* Betly. She will not ſuffer a ſingle ſtitch in her pre: 
«© ſent to be done by any other hand than her own.” 
Mr. St. John went out a moment after to look for 
other ruffles, and I ſaid to his governor : Your pupil 
is a youth of an excellent diſpoſition ; but it me 
to aſk you freely: Is not the letter from Miſs Lucy's 
mother a concerted ſcheme ? Is it not a contrivance of 
wr own againſt the lady with the ruffles ? No, an- 
iwered he, it is real fact; I have not uſed fo much 
artifice with my pupil; I treat him with fimplicity 
and affection, and God has bleſſed my endeavours. 
This behaviour of the Engliſh young gentleman 
did not eſcape my memory; and it was likely to be 
roduCtive of ſomething in the head of ſuch a vi- 
ionary as myſelf, * 
But it is time to conclude. Let us bring Mr. St. 
John back to Miſs Lucy, that is, Emilius to Sophia. 
He returns with the ſame tender heart as when he ſet 
out upon his travels, and with a more enlightened un- 
derſtanding ; he has the advantage of knowing the dif- 
ferent vices, and imperfections of government, with 
the different virtues of nations. I have even taken care 
he ſhould get acquainted in each country with ſome 
perſon of merit, by a treaty of hoſpitality after the 
manner of the ancients ; and I ſhould not be ſorry to 
ſee him cultivate this acquaintance by a literary cor- 
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— Not to mention that it may be uſeful 
1d agreeable to maintain an Ape commerce in 
17 5 countries, it is an excellent precaution againſt 
the ſway of national prejudice, by which we are per- 
petually aſſailed, and ſooner or later in ſome meaſure 
overpowered. Nothing is more proper for removi 
this 45 ary than an impartial correſpondence wi 
men of ſenſe, of whom we entertain a good opinion z 
for as they are free from theſe prejudices, and des. 
vour to refute them by others of their own, they give 
us a continual 8 of ſetting the one agai 
the other, and by that means of avoiding them all. 
There is a conſiderable difference between converſing 
with foreigners in our own country and in theirs. In the 
former caſe, they ally have a reſpect for the place 
where they live, which makes them either diſguiſe their 
> pap or * _ 4 think inal oo ly 97 
t ſo long as reſide there: when 
to their — country, their reſpect is abated, — their 
ſentiments are become more exact. I ſhould like 
the foreigner I conſulted had ſeen my country; yet 1 


; 
would nvt apply for his opinion of it, till he had re- 


rurned to his own. 


Arrzx having employed near two 2 in tra- 
velling through ſome of the moſt conſiderable king- 
doms and many of the leſſer ſtates of Europe, durin 
which time we had learnt two or three of the princi 
languages, and made our obſervations on the natural 
hiſtory, government, arts, cuſtoms, and manners of 
each country, Emilius, labouring with imparience, 
appriſed me that our term was almoſt expired. Upon 
which I ſaid to him: Well then, my friend, you re- 
member the chief intent of our coming abroad, you 
have ſeen a variety of objects, and you have made 
your remarks. | I ſhould be glad to know their reſult. 
On what are you determined? Either I am greatly 
SEN miſtaken 
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On what am 1 determined? T0 femaln as" you 
4 formed me, and not to add of my on ech af 
e, other chain to that with which 1 am bound by na- 
« ture, and by the laws of my country. The more 
J inquire into the deſigns of mankind in all their 
« inſtitutions, the more I perceive, that by endeavour- 
&« ing at independance, they have rendered themſelves 
< {layes, and that they make uſeleſs efforts to ſecure 
* their liberty. To prevent their being hurried away 
et by the torrent, they have formed a thouſand con- 
* nexions; as ſoon as they deſire to advance a ſtep, 
they perceive it impoſſible, and are ſurpriſed to 
„find themſelves reſtrained by every object. Tc 
me it ſeems, that to become free, we need only 
eto be inactive; it is ſufficient to have no deſire of 
« ceaſing to exiſt, It is you, O my worthy maſter, 
that reſtored me to my liberty, by teaching me to 
« yield to neceſliry. Let it come when it will, I ſhall 
* ſuffer myſelf to be dragged a ay without repining ; 
and as 1 do not intend to ſtruggle, I ſhall catch at 
nothing to keep me from ſinking. I have inquired, 
during our travels, whether there were not ſome 
** corner of the world, in which I could be abſolutel 
at my own diſpoſal : but where is the ſpot in whic 
men ceaſe to be ſwayed by their paſſions? Every thing 
«© duly conſidered, I even found that my deſire was ab- 
« ſurd; for were I to be connected with nothing elſe, 
<& I fixed my reſidence : my life would be annexed to 
+ that ſpot of earth, as the Dryads were to their 
trees. I am convinced that empire and liberty are 
terms incompatible, and that I could not be owner 
«* of a cottage, without ceaſing to be my own maſter. 
 Jhec erat in votis modus agri non ita magniss *, 
»I often wiſh'd I had a farm, — 
* A decent dwelling, fnug and warm. 
| Francis's Horace, lib, 2. 7 f. 
«6 re - 
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, ſhould at leaſt be dependent on the ground where 
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x our ates, that my eſtate was the cauſe. 
reſearches. 


You proved extremely well that I 
not poſſeſs my wealth t with my li- 
105 A d be free, and 


ſame time exempt from 3 you wiſhed 
& Erb king date incompatible ; for I could 
V not withdraw myſelf from my on man, 
4 wi out reverting to that on nature. What ſhall 
do with the fortune 1 have received by 
inheritance ? I ſhall begin with render- 
myſelf independent on it; I ſhall looſen the 
which I am bound to it: if I am ſuf- 
4 l it will abide with me; if it be ta- 
« ken from me, it ſhall not drag me along with it. 
ſhall give © myſelf no uneaſineſs, in order to pre- 
« ſerve it, but continue firm in the poſt where I am 
at Rich or poor I will be free ; and free 
% not only in this or that particular country, but in 
* every part of the globe. In to me, the 
* fetters of opinion are all broken; | of none but 
* thoſe of neceſſity. Theſe I learned to wear from 
my A and I ſhall continue to wear them till 
« the d my death, for I am a man; and why 
i ſhould. not I be reconciled to them when I am 
free, ſince, were I a ſlave, I ſhould be obliged 
r together with that of ſervi- 
9 
Of what importance is my ſituation on this earth 
« to me? When Jam with men, I am among my bre- 
++ thren; where I find none, I am ſtill at home.. So 
10 Jong as I am able to remain in dent, I have for- 
« tune enough to maintain myſelf in the affluent man- 
<« ner in which I am determined to live. When my 
fortune attempts to enſlave my mind, 1 will free- 
« ly relinquiſh it; I have hands to work, and I will 
c earn my livelihood. When my hands fail me, 1 
„ ſhall continue to live, if f fro — 415 others; but 
* ſhould "oY forſake me, 1 ſhall die ; I ſhall die, 
| Cc4 « even 
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Fo even if not forſaken 4 wor death is not ĩnfficted as 
2 puniſhment on the bot is a lawef nature. 
At whatever time my diſſolunon approaches, I defy 
« its terrors; it will never ſurpriſe me preparing to 
« hve, nor prevent my having ergoyed Proper al. 
« lotment of happi 
«© Such, my good father, are my bum teſdhutiens. 
„% Were l exempt from paſſions, I ſhould be, in my 
« ſtate of hamanity, in- endent like the Deity _ 
« ſelf; ſince contented with the actual lyltem of thi 
« I ſhould never repine againſt deſtiny. ' At 1 
« have but one chain, and that is the only one I ſhall 
Wear 1 . a chain in which I may ſafely 
61 @ £97 Come then, ie BAR Tam 
ree, Tam happy.“ 
„ Dear Emilius, I ſhould reply, I em vleaſed to 
* hear ſuch a manly diſcourſe from your mouth, and 
&* to be informed of your inward ſentiments. This 
« exeeſſive detachment from the affairs of the world is 
*« not difagreeable to me, when I conſider you in the 
&*. ſpring of life. It will abate as ſoon as you come to 


have children, and then you will have the eharactet 


c of a prudent man, and be a good father of a family. 
«© Before you went abroad, I foreſaw the effect of your 
* travels ; I knew, that taking a nearer view of 
< our inſtitutions, you would be very far from ho- 
*  nouring them with a confidence which they do not 
* deſerve. It is in vain we aſpire at hberty under the 
protection of the laws. Laws! Whete are they? 
And where are they reſpected ? Wherever you have 
e directed your ſteps, you have ſeen concealed under 
<<. this ſacred name nothing but ſelf-intereſt and human 
« paſſions, But the eternal Jaws of nature arid of 'or- 


der, are ſtill in being. They ſupply the place * | 


10 poſitive laws in the eye of the man of 

„they are written in the inmoſt receſs of his heart b 5 
95 1 conſcience ; it is to the 
5 he.ought to ſubmit, in order to be free, for no man 
is a ſlave but he Who does wrong, ſinoe he always acts 
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b d will. The baſe mm carries ſervitude 
S One would be a 
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ur, 


Dur 
con- 


« founded me. Bur in this you ſaken, 
— EE nity, 
9 — — we Arey — — Re wl 
CEE EE DG and the form of laws, 
* under which he may quietly live. Though the 
« focial compact has not obſerved, hat does 
that fighify, if private intereſt has afforded hi 
the ſame Nele as he would have 
« from the Genera] willy if the public violence has 
« ſecured him againſt private outrages; if the vic 
he has ſeen committed, has been the means 
hi falling in love with virtue; and if, amidſt our 
« inftitutions and laws, he has diſcovered; and de- 
« tefted the iniquity of their practices? OE 
© where is the honeſt man, that owes nothing to his 
Gi Every man living is indebted to her, at 
«leaſt; for the moſt valuable bleſſings in life, the 
660 of his actions, and the love of virtue. 
Had he drawn his firft breath in ſome ſonely foreſt, 
„he wotfld have hved happier and enjoyed more 
4 freedom; but having no mducement to cru le 
«with his ons, he would have been of a h 
* nature; of merit; he would not have 
4 . ani] ow 2 
to be virtuous in ſpite of all his paſſions. ap- 
penrance of order alone is ſufficient to attract his 
« affection. The public welfare, though only a cloak 
e to others, is to him a real motive of action. He 
& Jearns'to ſubdue his paſſions, and to dg his 
* private intereſt to that of the community. It is 
4 not true that he receives no benefit from & laws; 
* inſpire him with co to be juſt and ho- 
an even among villains. eithet"is it true that 


c < they 
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: e. him free; Ane 
* — $4. th ſay, whas daes it by: 
4 nify where I am placed? 8 ia. 
: * ſhould, be where you are, capa 
your different duties; and one of theſe is an at- 
& — to the place of your nativity. Your 
1 countrymen protected you, during your infancy; 
therefore you ſhould make them a return of your 
4e love, now you are arrived at the ſtate of manhood. 
2 You ſhould live in their ſoci 
4 you ny vs 5 to —.— * he ſervice in your 
power; where may have an 
4 of applying to you, whenever they "hand in ec 
te of your aſſiſtance. There are 
10 —— in which a perſon may be of more ſet 
$ his fellow-citizens by y living Seed, then by re- 
nich at home intirely. Then he ought to be 
*. by fs pelo the pulic gun, and u. 
a bear his exile without murm even this 
< exile is one of his duties. But you, my 
7 Emilius, whom nothing has obliged to make ſo 
« painful a ſacrifice, who — not undertaken the 
« 5. 7055 office of telling the truth to mankind, 
.£ 9 live in the midſt of them, cultivate their 
iendſhip by ſocial intercourſe, be their pattern, 
« pr 4g benefactor. Your example will inſtru& 
1 them more than a multitude of 3 and the 
* good actions they ſee you perform, will make a 
Ly 9 impreſſion on their minds, than all, the 
preaching in the world. 
* . et I do not adviſe you to go and live in any 
ki of the large towns; on the contrary, one of the 
« examples which men of virtue and goodneſs 
« ought 125 7 to others, is the ſimplicity « of a 
5 country life: this is the life of the primitive 
« patjiarchs ; 8 the life of the ſt content 
e and ſatisfaction; this, in ſhort, the life. maſt, na- 
1 r to thoſe whoſe hearts are uncorrupted. 


Happy. 


ien. * at leaſt where 
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my n friend, the country, - where a 
on is 9 to look for in a de- 
fert! n hire 16 har Yon man of a be- 
Wo 3 diſpoſttion finds him dere in the 
* midſt cities, where carcely meets 
with ee impoſtors. The encour- 
agement which idle people are apt to receive, in 
«x4 populous reſorts, completes the 
of the provinces, which ought rather Baer 
«« -peopled at the of the capital Every 
man who retires from large ſocieties, is merely on 
that account of conſiderable uſe to mankind; 
Den to their flock) 

ether in ſuch multitudes. her are lik tail 
usul when they have it in their to revive 
« ah ſpirits of he drooping inhabitants, to reſtore 
tte love of huſbandry, wynther CR One 
primitive ſtate, I feel an exquiſite ſatisfactio 
„ hen 1 reflet on the good, which Etnilius and 
* „ Sophia are * of doing in their rural retreat: 
< how greatly entiven the country, and 
* infuſe new ſpi «<4 and vigour, into the minds of 
the 9 peaſants. Methinks I ſee the pev- 
ra multiplying all around, the fields improving in 
ty, the lands cloathed with freſh beauty, the 
„ induſtrious hinds diverted with their toil, and a 
number of hands diffuſing abundance, and feſti- 
* vity throughout the neighbourhood ; in ſhort, 
4 14 ink 1 hear loud ſhouts of 10y and acclamation, 
in the midſt of rural ſports, in praiſe of the happy 
„pair by whom they were reſtored. The 
„age is uſually conſidered 'ax a chimera; and it 
„ muſt ever appear in that light to thoſe, whoſe 

taſte and natural inclinations have been co 
It is not even true that we regret that age, ſince 

ve ule no endeavour to revive it. But 
one way, 
Er. it. 
60 


« fay, how is that to be effected? On 
and that I deſpair of, namely, by 


” AHA *. 2. ih * We i 
„„ E. 8 8 A Y kd ol. XY 

Tx is age ee alfeady to revive in the ei hs 
& þuthogd of Soph, and you, my dear Ea 
& will put the laſt hand to the undertakuig.of her 
« patents. But let not the ſweets of {© tranquil a life, 
5 you a diſreliſh for painful duties, whenever 
fr it becomes ' neceſſary to bear their weight; re- 
member that the Romans paſſed from the plough 
ie to the conſulate, _ Should the ſoveteign call you 
LY Ger fiew of your countfy, relinquiſh every 


te other view to obey the ſummons, and to diſcharge 
& wich, honour, the duty of a citizen in the poſt 


* 


« With which you have been intruſted. Should this 
4 duty be burdenſome, there is one honourable and 


< are ambitious men in the world, ſuch as you will 
4 not be called upon to ferve the ſtate.” . 
Why am not I permitted to deſctibe the return 
of Emilius to his Sophia, at the expiration of their 
courtſhip, or rather the commencement of that con- 
zugal love, by which they are fo happily united? A 


oye. founded on eſteem, which their whole 
lives; on virtues which do not fade with beauty; on 
eanformities of diſpoſition, which render the in- 
ercouſe more. endearing, and extend the charms 
A their union. to- the lateſt period of old a 

Theſe particulars might be amuſing, but not uſt 
and hitherto I have not taken the liberty to mention 

y 


1 productive of utility. Shall I deviate from this 
rule at the concluſion of my performance? No; and 

am ſenſible, moreover, of my preſent fatigue. Too 
fee ble for a work of any great extent, I ſhould have 
. relinquiſhed this, had it not been ſo far advanced; 
hut that it may not remain imperfect, it is time to 


bring it to a concluſion. 
N At 


r e Xx oa oc r #S a 


reeable incident, but ſuch as I imagined would 
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At length I .behold the delightful a with 
completes Emiitius's 7 and mige; I fee 
labours crowned with ſucceſs, and I begin to 
the ſweets of my reward. The happy pair are unit- 
ed by an indiſſoluble band; their hps pronounce, 
and their hearts confirm the ſolemn yow of fidelity z 
in ſhort, they are Joined in wedlock. In their return. 
from church, infenſible to every ame around my 
they ſuffer themſelves to be conducted, they know 
not where nor whither. Intoxicated with the bliſsful 
ſcene, they have loſt all perception; a dimneſs has 
ſeized their a deafneſs their ears, and they an- 
ſwer only in broken accents. Such is the power of 
delicium! Such the weakneſs of humanity! Man,” 
ove man, ſinks under the weight of his own hap- 
INECIS, 4 6 
" There are ver few who Nr 
y to a young couple on y of marriage. 
Borke by their formality, and others by their tevity, 
are equally apt to give offence. I ſhould think 
beſt way would be to let their innocent hearts quietly 
enjoy the ſoft tranſports of mutual paſſion, rather 
than damp their ſpirits by inſipid rules of deco» 
rum, or put them out of. countenance, by low and 
unſeaſonable jokes. = 
I behold my young couple in a ſtate of languiſn- 
ment, which renders them inſenſible to the conver- 
ſation of the company; and ſhall I, who would have 
them enjoy all the days of their lives, be the cauſe 
of their loſing ſo precious a minute? No, let them 
taſte, let them reliſh and enjoy it; nay, let it be ta 
them a ſource of the moſt exquilite 6 N If 
them away inſenſibly from the troubleſome crowd; 
and as we walk along, I bring them to themielyes, 
by talking to them of an affair, in which ther inte- 
reſt is intimately concerned. My diſcourſe 7 
dreſſed not only to their ears, but to their hearts, 
as I am well acquainted with the only ſubject, capa- 
ble of engaging their attention. * 
x4 FO My 


4 
Hl 


er ANS r oO 
8 r- 'I-ſhould ſay, taking chem bete 
« by hand, it is now three years ſince I e.. 


« held the firſt park of this pure and vivid fande“ 
« which forms your preſent happineſs. It has been 


<« jricreaſing ever ſince; and I perceive by your eyes, 
« that it is arrived to its laſt degree r . 
a n 3 a 
riot ive emotion, the tranſports, the 
2 ilius; and the ſcornful air with which 
Sophia withdraws her hand from mine; and the ten- 
derneſs with which their eyes proteſt, they will 
_ adore each other to the very laſt gap? I let them 
do as they pleaſe, and then I procee _ 
* have often thought, that if the happineſs of 
cc lovers could be continued in the married ſtate, 
% we ſhould have a paradiſe upon earth. An in- 
„ ſtance of this has never yet happened. But if the 
* thing be not quite impoſſible, you two are wor- 
«. thy of ſetting the glorious example, which few 
« will ever imitate. Are you willing, my children, 
I ſhould tell you the method I have contrived for 
« that end, and the only one I think capable of 
* fucceeding ?” * 
They looked at each other, and ſmiled at my ſim- 
plicity. Emilius thanked me ingenuouſly for my 
receipt, but ſaid, he believed Sophy had a better; 
and for his patt, that was ſufficient. Sophia ap- 
proved of what he ſaid, and ſeemed to have the ſame 
confidence. Yet notwithſtanding her raillery, I 
thought I could difcern ſome curioſity in her coun- 
tenance. When I obſerved Emilius; his ſparkling 
eyes were feaſting on the charms of his bride; thar 
was the only object to which he ſeemed to pay at- 
tention, and as for my diſcourſe it gave him no 
manner of concern. I ſmiled in my turn, and ſaid 
to myſelf; 1 ſhall preſently be able to render him 
attentive: . rd IJ, g 55, eren 
The difference in theſe emotions, is almoſt imper- 
ceptible, and yet points out a very remarkable di- 
* | 2 ſtinction 
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ſuncdion in e e. 


notion } vis. 
conſtant than women, and ſooner ſurfeited with ſuc- 
ceſs.1a love. A-woman quickly foreſees the fickle- 
2 and it gi ves jr ee. this is aſo 


chat by which he f 
weeps, and humbles 
hy wi the fame ſucceſs. Hearts are 


won her — 
in his preſence, but rare - 
ined, but 

again the cooln _— 
return to t coo in 
the conjug 2 ; 

* ole ag caly and fimple receipt, faid I; it re. 
*. quires no more than to continue to be lovers. 
* after you are married.” Indeed, laid Emilius 
„ fſmiling, we ſhall not find that difficult.T 
« More difficult perhaps, replied I. than you ima- 
* gine, I beg you will "pernue e 9 axcpaney ng 


ank 
that are made too tight, are apt to 
„ break, This is the caſe of matrimony,” when- 
ever we would tie the knot too faſt. The fideli 
it i on both ſides, is the moſt ſacred of 
duties; but the power it gives to each over the 
% other; is too Conſtraint and love 
<<- aſſociate; pleaſure will not bear command, 
Do not bluſh, O So phia, nor think of retiring, 
God forbid, I ſhould ve offence to your mo- 
«, deſty; but the ſubject —— pon, is no leſs than 
< .the felicity of your — lives. For fo 1 
tant a view, deign to hear ſuch diſcourſe between 
4 a huſband and father, as you would noe bear from 
Tany other perſon. | 
* I i is not ſo much the enjoyment. ay the ſubjecs 
e tion, that ſatiates in matrimony; this is the rea- 
2 ſon chat amn preſęrves an Aection much 2 * 
r tor 


— — — 
— — — — — — — oy — — — 


— — hl — — ——ů—— — ——— ů — 
, * 


2 The plealure of love, is of tf 


2 cious indulgence. I am. ſenſible. that 


cc 1 rt 2 97 

40 e engaging | 
* verted into — 8 It is 

<« forms the right; nature k 

% may reſtrain, but cannot extin 


« which it could not receive from its on charms} 
& No, my children, in the matrimonial ſtate the 
« hearts are tied, but the bodies are free. Von 
4 owe. fidelity to each other, but not complacency. 
Neither of you is permitted to violate the — 
<. of fidelity; but neither of you is 
40 againſt inclination in complying with t Jo 
« deſires. 
„i be therefore true, my dear Emilius, that 
© you would willingly continue in the character of a 
lover to your wife, let her be always your miſ- 
6 * her own; be a fortunate, but reſpe&tful 
ce lover; obtain all from affection, and exact nothing 


« from duty; and let the ſmalleſt favours be = 
conſidered, not as a matter of tight, but as a gra- 


uires to be ſub- 
Hang opti 


&« ayoids formal conceſſions, wo 
* dued; but can a true lover, w 


<« of taſte, be miſtaken in dx to the tacit con- 


« ſent? Can he be ignorant of the time, when the 
« heart and eyes are ready to grant, what the li ps 
<< pretend. to refuſe? Let each of you have t 
15 —— of your perſon and careſſes, — be at li- 
$6 to diſpoſe of them only when that is agree- 
« able to both? 2 — that even in matrimo-. 


ny the pleaſure is not lawful, but in the caſe of 
** mutual deſire, Be not afraid, my children, that 


<« this law will keep you at any diſtance; on the 
< contrary, it will — ſatiety, and render you 
more ſollicitous to . Confined ſolely to each 
+. other, nature and love. — always bring you to- 


£* gether.” VD pon 
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corrupted. by yice. He is grown inſenſible. to af ff. 
fecting ſcene, | and pound of contemplating. true 
beauty. O you, who form your e ot com̃u- 
gal pleaſures, from viewing two hap hay ul 
merſed in the, boſom G get delig e Ree how im 
ores are all your ideas? 2255 beheld only one 
alf, PR wal indelicate, of the-trpnſporrs.of 
| 2 the RE ors are gi =p . Have ir 
ever yet gazed on a pair, uni 

wu 2p H — — Ta L 2 from 
the nuptial bed, and expreſſing, by their chaſte and lan- 
guſhing looks, the exquiſite pleaſures they have lately 
taſted, the delightful confidence of mutual 1 ere 
and the ſure perſuaſion of ſpending all their days 
that rer Ppy anc and Rags union? This is the — 
engagin ibly be exhibited to the 
Ren, 1g gi TR An is the true are of conjugal 
Kleie Yet you have "i beheld the ſcene, . with- 
out obſerving it, becauſe your hearts are hardened, 
and no longer ſenſible of the delicate impreſſions of 
love. Sophia, quiet and happy, ſpends the day in 40 
the arms of her tender mother, e | «6 
after a night enjoyed in the arms of her hu 

The day following, I perceived ſome alteration in | 
the ſcene. Emilius aſſumed an air of diſcontent ; « 
but I ſaw throug h the affectation, and could diſtin- 40 
guiſh ſo much fondneſs and ſubmiſſion, that I appre- i « 
hended no bad conſequence. ; As for Sophia, ſhe was 10 
more chearful than the preceding day ; her eyes ſpark- 
led with content and ſatisfaction. She appeared moſt 
charming in company with Emilius, and even, diſ- 
aher peas allurements, with which he ſeemed. to be 

Theſe changes, though Amoſt inſenſible, did not 
my notice. Being uneaſy about it, I took Emi- 
lius aſide, and found that to his great diſſatisfaction, 
and notwithſtanding all the remonſtrances he could. 
make, Sophia had obliged him to lie the preceding 
n a ſeparate bed. 8 bride was im- 


4 patient 
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patzen to alert” her right. They came to an expla 
875 MR = * — complained very bitterly 
Sophia joked; but: h, perceiving he wasvery near 

, 501 5 iſhi ul at 
the ſame time ſhe ſquezed me 


deing angry, ſhe caſt a moſt | 
the hand, and pro- 
nounced this * word, but _ ſuch an 8 "ag" 
pierced my very foul: Ungrateful! Emilius was ſo ſtupid,” 
as not to conceive her — Bur I underſtood ber, 
and therefore taking Sophia a little aſide, I ſpoke io 
her in the 1 —_ ie * Nn j 
2 ive, ſaid 1, the reaſon is capricious 
* baader; it is impoſſible for any one to have core 
«delicacy, or to apply it more improperly. My dear 
Sophia, make yourſelf eaſy; I have given you a 
man for your huſband ; be not afraid to take him | 
« with the imperfections of humanity; you have ö 
« had the firſt fruits of his youth; he has beſtoweck 
« it on no body elſe, and he will preferve it a long | 
ene 
J muſt explain to you, my dear child, the view | 
«Thad in our late converſation. Perhaps you looked | 
«on it only as a contrivance to huſband your plea- f 
* ſures, in order to render them more durable. O So- | 
phy there was another deſign on my ſide, more | 
« worthy ( my attention. By making Emilius your 
« huſband, he is become your chief; it is your buſi- 
«neſs to obey him, for fo it was ordained by nature. 
©© When the wife reſembles Sophia, it is proper the 
« huſhand ſhould be under her direction and influence; 
„ and this is alſo a law of nature: it was with a 
„view of giving you as great an authority over his 
«heart; as the Fiveriority of his ſex gives him over” 
your perſon, that I appointed you the directreſs of 
His pleaſures. It will coſt you ſome painful denials, 
«bur you will have the command of him, if you 
«know how to command yourſelf; and what has 
«»pafſtd already, convinces me, that this moſt diffi- 
« cult art is not ſuperior to your courage. Vou will 
« Jong reign over his heart by love, if you beſtow” 
{4 130.71 D d 2 46 your 
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ba them. 
Ahe 


8 
your perſon t let your 
— with and ae 


28 hs 
3 let him ſee you reſerved, not fantaſtic 
take care, e 
you do not make him doubt of yours. Gain his 
4 afeRion by by your dane, and his reſpect by your 
denials; let him honour his wife's chaſtity; with- 
out having reaſon to of her indifference. 
„ Thus it is, my dear child, you will acquire his 
confidence; thus he will Fon to your advice, 
* conſult KN RAID. 


« tion wi ut taking your Thus you may 
e bring him beck by heres he your et, 
a to m on; 

7 in fine, you may — — in order to render 


ourſe aſcfal! and make coquentry arne, to 
: 8 5 and love to reaſon. 

Do not however imagine, that will n 
reap advantage from this art. Whatever pre- 
caution you may uſe, pleaſures, and eſpecially 
. <- thoſe 'of love, are worn out by enjoyment, But 
when love has been of long continuance; a pleaſing 
habit fills up the void, and an endearing confidence 
takes place of the tranſports of paſſion Children 

4 are apt to form as ſtong a tie between the parents, 
nas love ſelf, When you ceaſe to be Em ue mit 
© treſs, you will be his wife and his friend; you will 
be the mother of his offspring. Then inſtead of 
| I ® your firſt reſerve, let there be the eſt int>- 
« macy between you; let there be no more ſeparate 
Wu rm my oo ego re ey Be in ſuch « 
manner his better half, that he ſhall not know how 
46 wo live without you; and that whenever he is gone 
% from your reſence, he ſhall ſeem to be abſent 
«from himſel? You who behaved fo wel in the 
"6 management of your facher's' family, do the fame 
* in 


186 "AW ESSAY K. | 
united ! With how many tears of joy have I be- 
dewed them? They, in their turn, were affected, and 
—_ trau ſports. Their aged and reſpectable 
parents ſeemed to enjoy a ſecond youth, in that of 
their children; they began in ſome meaſure a new 
life 892 of rather to know the real value of 
life; they curſed, their fomner opulenc which. had 
hindeted them, han of the ſame age, from cnjoy- 
e ine « ſtare. If there be any erue feheir 
upon earth, it muſt be in the lonely to whi 

we ate now retired. © mt Ra.” 


one morning into my room, and embracing me 
ſaid, << O — maſter, congratulate your child, he ig 
in hopes to have ſoon the honour of being a father. 
How arduous a taſk we have to undergo, and how 
422 y we: ſhall ſtand in need of your aſſiſtance 
46 4 | 


„ot the father | God forbid ſo ſacred, and ſo agree- 
able à duty, ſhould ever be taken out of my on 
ads, 12 I 2 fortunate, as ta make fo 
1 a choice, in reſpect, as my parents. 
Hut ſtay to inſtruct the young preceptor. Give 
* chim your direction and advice; you will find hiq\ 
* docile; for fo long as he breathes, he will want 
4 your'afſiſtance.' I want it indeed now more than 
meyer, when I am entering upon the functions of 
e humanity. You have fulfilled your duty; teach 
ume to imitate your example; but it is time you 
ſhould take your reſt,” .. 
D $A 
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